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ib the present day it is certain that no Church can retain 
the character of being truly ‘national’ unless it com- 
prises within its limits very various tendencies of religious 
thought. Accordingly, the wisest and the best friends of 
the Church of England in recent years have laboured in the 
cause of comprehension, and have endeavoured to lay stress 
rather upon the importance of what all Christians hold in 
common, and upon the objects at which all Christians 
profess to aim, than upon the causes that divide them, The 
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Church of England compares well with other Churches in 
its freedom, as a whole, from narrow denominationalism, a 
spirit from which, no doubt, many of her clergy and 
members are not exempt, but which, owing in great 
measure to her connexion with the State, has never been 
allowed for long to dominate the Church of the nation. 
Still the National Church has bounds, and the clergy owe 
it to the Church and the State to keep within them. 

A keen controversy has been carried on in the news- 
papers for the last seven or eight months as to the merits 
and lawfulness of so-called ‘ Ritualistic’ practices in the 
Church of England, and it has evidently greatly interested 
the public. Beyond the interest attaching to the special 
points discussed in the press, the controversy has turned the 
attention of many men who are not partisans of either High 
Church, or Broad Church, or Low Church, to questions 
affecting the constitution and government of the State 
Church and its position towards the State. 

The immediate cause of trouble was Mr. Kensit. It has 
often happened before that a small, even an ignoble, cause 
has been sufficient to stir up public excitement to the pitch 
necessary to abate abuses and to promote reforms; and it 
would be altogether superfluous to spend time in denouncing 
the want of good feeling and good taste shown by Mr. 
Kensit and his friends in violently disturbing the religious 
worship of priests and congregations who, at least, were 
perfectly sincere in their belief that the practices impugned 
were the highest and truest expression, in worship and 
ceremonial, of their own Christianity. Mr. Kensit’s methods 
were offensive in the highest degree to all men of right 
feeling. They involved breach of the law, and they would 
not have found a single supporter or apologist had he 
attempted to disturb the worship of Roman Catholics or other 
independent congregations, however superstitious or idola- 
trous that worship might appear to him to be. Their creed 
and their forms of worship are their own affair; and public 
sentiment, no less than the law, allows complete toleration 
to every variety of religion and worship, and will punish any 
individuals who violently endeavour to interfere in those 
respects with other men’s freedom. Here the practices 
impugned were the practices of clergymen of the Church of 
England in the performance of public worship in the 
churches of the State. They were alleged to be contrary 
to law, and opposed to the doctrine and worship of the 
Church of England; and, if so, any citizen would have at 
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least the right, without exposing himself to the charge of 
intolerance, to direct public attention to the matter, in the 
desire that those whose duty it might be should look to the 
due enforcement of the law. 

A good deal has been said and written since 1772, yet we 
doubt whether Burke’s language in that year in the House 
of Commons, dismissing the idea that there was any 
‘hardship’ on the clergy in requiring their conformity to 
the standards of the Church, does not accurately represent 
the feeling of ordinary English laymen of to-day :— 


‘They want to be preferred clergymen in the Church of England as 
by law established, but their conscience will not suffer them to conform 
to the doctrines and practices of that Church; that is, they want to be 
teachers in a Church to which they do not belong, and it is an odd sort 
of hardship. They want to receive the emoluments for teaching one 
set of doctrines whilst they are teaching another.’ 


And he proceeds, in language bearing upon the property of 
the State Church which would win the approval of Sir 
William Harcourt, to declare that 


‘a Church in any legal sense is only a certain system of religious 
doctrines and practices, fixed and ascertained by some law, by the 
difference of which laws different Churches (as different common- 
wealths) are made in various parts of the world; and the Establish- 
ment is a tax laid by the same sovereign authority for the payment of 
those who so teach and practise. For no legislature was ever so 
absurd as to tax its people to support men for teaching and acting as 
they please, but by some prescribed rule. The hardship amounts to 
this, that the people of England are not taxed two shillings in the 
pound for teaching as divine truths their own particular fancies.’ 


Nevertheless it is highly desirable that the limits fixed by 
the law should be very wide, so that the State Church may 
include within its fold the greatest possible number of 
Christian citizens. Itis in the present day matter of general 
regret, as well as a source of weakness to the National 
Church, that so many earnest and sincere Christians are 
outside her communion, and every effort should be made 
not to repeat past errors, and to avoid making it necessary 
for religious-minded men to sever their connexion with the 
Church. Still Burke is right that limits there must be; 
and limits imposed by the law there are. 

It is to the Book of Common Prayer that extreme 
Ritualists and extreme Protestants nowadays alike appeal. 
That Book was in 1662 approved in its present form b 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York, and Parliament 
in the same year ‘annexed and joined’ it to the Act of 
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Uniformity. Thus the Prayer Book of 1662, with its 
rubrics, is part of the Statute Law of England; and by 
conformity with this standard all questions of orthodoxy, 
of doctrine, of worship, and of ritual must be tried. The 
framers of the Prayer Book tell us in its preface that it 
was the aim and object of the Church of England ‘ to 
‘keep the mean between the two extremes,’ that ‘ the 
‘ particular form of Divine worship and the rites and 
‘ceremonies appointed to be used therein were in their 
‘own nature indifferent and alterable,’ but that ‘the main 
‘ body and essentials’ (as well in the chiefest materials of it 
as in the ‘ frame and order thereof’) were intended to stand 
firm against the assaults of ‘such men who are given to 
‘change and have always discovered a greater regard to 
‘their own private interests than to that duty they owe 
‘the public.’ This essentially English spirit of compromise 
is a marked peculiarity of the National Church. Had that 
Church identified itself with any special school of religious 
thought within its own communion, it would speedily have lost 
that national character without which an Established Church 
becomes an anachronism hardly worth preserving. 

‘ Apostolic, Catholic, Reformed, and Protestant,’ was the 
motto descriptive of the Church of Ireland which met the 
approving eyes of the late Archbishop Benson when 
addressing in Dublin a great meeting of members of the 
disestablished Church. There was not one of these words, 
he said, which he could spare ; but, as he justly went on to 
observe, they were words which should be understood, not 
used as mere war-cries.* The Church of Ireland is now a 
self-governing Church, unhampered by Acts of Parliament 
and fully competent to give effect by its own legislation and 
by the enforcement of discipline to the sense in which it 
understands these comprehensive words. The Church of 
England has not the same independence, and cannot have 
it while its present intimate connexion with the State 
is maintained. Unlike the Voluntary Churches, the 
Church of England is bound to take cognisance of the 
general sense of the English people, even outside its own 
Communion; for it is by virtue of the respect and sympathy 
of English citizens, not merely by virtue of the support of 
its own members, that it enjoys the position and privileges 
of a National State Church.t Thus it is that the affairs of 


* Archbishop Benson in Ireland in 1896. London, 1896. 
t+ So the Chureh ef Scotland, as an Establishment, receives thé 
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the Church of England form a part of general politics, 
They may, at any moment, come before Parliament for 
regulation ; and there is no other authority that can legislate 
for the Church. The appointment of the highest officers in the 
Church belongs to the Crown, and by constitutional doctrine 
the Crown can exercise authority only through a Minister 
responsible for every ministerial act to Parliament. In this 
way, through Parliament, the general sense of the nation 
operates on the government of the National Church, and 
whatever anomalies the system involves, it undoubtedly 
tends strongly against the narrowness and sectarianism 
which are the besetting weaknesses of so many Voluntary 
Churches. 

The controversy resulting from Mr. Kensit’s doings has, 
as time went on, tended to concentrate itself round some 
half-dozen vigorously impugned doctrines and practices. 
On one side the claim is made, so far as we can under- 
stand, to assert within the Church a doctrine, as regards 
the Holy Sacrament, hardly to be distinguished by plain 
men from the Roman doctrine of the Mass. Indeed, that 
name is continually used by the more extreme members of 
the Ritualistic party as appropriate to the Holy Communion 
enjoined by the Church of England. The acceptance of this 
doctrine naturally entails consequences of ritual and practice 
similar to those which are usual in Roman Catholic churches, 
but which have been almost entirely abandoned in the 
Church of England since the Reformation. The practice of 
the Reservation of the Sacrament would follow as a corollary 
upon the acceptance of the doctrine as to the Sacrament 
itself. The Invocation of Saints, Public Prayers for the Dead, 
the practice of private Confession with a view to priestly 
absolution, and other matters of less importance, have all 
been discussed from the Roman and from the Protestant point 
of view; and doubtless some of these questions will before 
long be decided by the tribunals which are alone competent 
to decide them in accordance with the true meaning of the 
admitted standards of the Church. 

Into the discussion of these matters we have at the 
present time no wish to enter. There are other things 
to be considered than the mere construction to be put 
upon articles of religion and the terms of Rubrics many 


political support not only of its own members, but also of very many 
members of the voluntary Presbyterian Churches, and of the great 
majority of Scottish Episcopalians. 
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centuries old. It is quite certain that by the immense 
majority of Englishmen the doctrines and practices 
impugned have been and still are associated with Roman 
Catholicism, and they regard the Church of England as 
pre-eminently a Protestant Church. The practice of private 
confession, for instance, has been condemned by almost 
every one of authority in the Church. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the dignified ‘Charge delivered at his First 
‘ Visitation,’ informs us that among the modern clergy the 
doctrine of Hooker as to the Real Presence in the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper is giving place to a doctrine akin to 
Consubstantiation. The Archbishop, of course, knows well 
that neither the Bishops nor the clergy have any authority of 
their own, collectively or individually, to promulgate or vary 
in the slightest degree the doctrines of the Church, and ac- 
cordingly he founds himself, in asserting the permissibility of 
the doctrine of Consubstantiation, on his construction of a 
judgement of the Privy Council. But if the clerical mind 
has in truth been moving for the last fifty years in the 
directions supposed, how about the lay mind? We are 
greatly mistaken if among laymen very much simpler 
views about the Sacrament do not find favour than those 
metaphysical conceptions which have lately become popular 
with some of the clergy. 

‘The Church of England,’ says the Archbishop, ‘ permits— 
‘ it cannot be said that it anywhere teaches, but it permits— 
‘the teaching of what it is hard to distinguish from the 
‘ Lutheran doctrine; but there it stops, and no man is 
‘ allowed to teach anything that goes beyond that.’ 

The Archbishop repudiates emphatically the Roman doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, observing, most truly accord- 
ing to Protestant ideas, that, ‘if ever human inventions 
‘ have been allowed to supersede the teaching of Scripture, 
‘this is among the number of such inventions;’ but 
the observation surely might have carried him a little 
further along the same road!* It is, however, worthy of 





* Perhaps it may be here noticed that the Church of Ireland in the 
exercise of its new liberties has revised the Prayer Book, and among 
other changes has added the following question and answer to the 
Catechism, the latter taken from the 28th article of the Church of 
England :— 

Question.—After what manner are the Body and Blood of Christ 
taken and received in the Lord’s Supper ? 

Answer.—Only after a heavenly and spiritual manner, and the 
mean whereby they are taken and received is Faith. 
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attention that a curious distinction is drawn by the Arch- 
bishop between what the Church of England teaches and 
what it permits its clergymen to teach. The plain man, 
who in these discussions should never be lost sight of, 
supposes that the Church teaches through its clergy that 
which it permits them to teach. To sever the teaching of 
the Church of England from the permitted teaching of the 
English clergy is to introduce another subtlety where surely 
there is no need for it. 

Sir William Harcourt, in a series of vigorous letters to 
the ‘Times,’ has set himself at the head of the more 
distinctly Protestant section of Church feeling. He 
alleges that a vast conspiracy exists among the clergy to 
‘Romanise’ the National Church. By means of ‘special 
‘ services,’ and the gradual introduction of Roman forms and 
practices, the Ritualistic clergy are attempting, he says, to 
undermine the triumphs of the Reformation and to bring 
about the return of Englishmen to Roman doctrine and 
ultimately to the Roman fold. Men who have no right to 
be within the fortress of Protestantism are treacherously 
aiding its assailants, and all this is being done under 
the eyes of those who should be the guardians and 
defenders of the National Church. It is due, he declares, 
to the supineness or the sympathy of the Bishops that the 
mischief has gone so far. Thisis the charge made by no less 
a man than the Leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, in language strong enough to stir to its very depths 
the Protestantism of the country, always intensely strong 
among the majority of Englishmen. 

Now it may be at once admitted that the course of the con- 
troversy has taken the public by surprise in revealing a much 
larger amount of extreme Ritualism among the clergy than 
was suspected. Sir William Harcourt in this part of the case 
is corroborated by the behaviour of Lord Halifax and the 
English Church Union, and his allegations are confirmed 
by the recent action of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
other great dignitaries of the Church. The latter would 
hardly think it necessary to reaffirm the main principles of 
the Reformation because here and there an eccentric clergy- 
man had drawn too near to Rome. It must be against 
some more or less general movement that Charges so solemn 
as that of the Archbishop are delivered. About the nature 
of the movement, apart from its strength, there is little 
mystery. No political or ecclesiastical party ever found in 
State or Church a more whole-hearted, sincere, or perfectly 
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frank leader than Lord Halifax. He claims, on behalf of 
an enthusiastic following, that doctrines and_ practices 
believed by the great mass of his countrymen to have been 
swept away by the Reformation are authorised by the 
Church of England, and he and they, as sincere men, will 
naturally do their best to win over their countrymen to the 
same views. 

What then is to come of it? What is it that Sir William 
Harcourt wants and urges? What say Lord Salisbury and 
the Leader of the House of Commons? We are dealing 
with the State Church, and men therefore instinctively 
turn to Parliament as the authority which, in the last 
resort, may be called in to put an end to ecclesiastical 
strife. These three eminent statesinen, fairly enough repre- 
sentative probably of a very large body of lay opinion of 
various kinds, in different language, all give exactly the same 
advice. Sir William Harcourt no doubt exaggerates in a mon- 
strous degree when he describes ‘the clergy’ generally as 
identified with an extreme section of their body, and as ani- 
mated with a desire and intention to set themselves above 
the law. ‘Their aim is to make the ecclesiastics the sole 
‘ authority in the Church; but that is what they will not be 
‘ permitted by the laity to do.’ He treats the controversy as 
ifit was waged between ‘ the clergy’ on the one hand and the 
laity on the other. The former, he says, are endeavouring to 
get rid of the Royal Supremacy, involving the jurisdiction 
of the Queen’s Courts, and much else with which he rightly 
thinks that Englishmen have no intention to part. In this 
alarming state of affairs he does not, however, ask his 
countrymen to erect fresh bulwarks against the foe. ‘There 
‘is no necessity to make new laws, to alter the Prayer 
‘ Book, or to effect a counter-revolution and a ‘Catholic 
* “ Revival;”’ he asks only that the clergy should obey 
the law as it stands, and that the Bishops should en- 
force it.* 

Lord Salisbury a month before had written to express 
‘ his deep sympathy with the protest’ (of his correspondents) 
‘against the Ritualistic proceedings carried on in some 
‘churches,’ though he trusted that their number and im- 
portance had been much exaggerated, and he went on to 
express his strong opinion that ‘no one ought to have any 
‘ office in the Church who is not prepared to stand by the 


* See letter of Sir William Harcourt in the ‘ Times,’ November 23, 
1898. 
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‘ Prayer Book as it is’* Mr. Balfour writes with greater 
fulness that, while ‘illegal Ritualistic practices ought to 
‘ be stopped,’ he would like to see machinery devised which 
would enable congregations who preferred a simple service 
to prevent the introduction against their will of a more 
elaborate ritual, even though the latter might be not illegal. 
He reminds us, however, that we have to consider not 
merely forms and ritual, but ‘the opinions and doctrines 
‘taught by the ministers of the Church,’ and he declares, 
with wise liberality of feeling, ‘that he will not be a party 
‘to narrowing the comprehensive character which the 
‘Church of England has always possessed,’ however little 
sympathy he may have for some of the schools of religious 
thought which it includes. 

Assuredly it is strong testimony to the wisdom of the 
Reformers, and to the merits of the last settlement of 
Church affairs in 1662, that in the last years of the nine- 
teenth century the demand should come from such very 
different quarters ‘to stand by the Prayer Book as it is.’ 
How then is obedience to the Prayer Book on the part of 
recalcitrant clergymen to be secured? Or, on the other 
hand, should we boldly accept the position that there is no 
‘ discipline’ in the Church of England ? 

The Duke of Argyll, writing{ as ‘an outsider, but a 
‘ friend,’ declares that the Church of England is far better 
without any ‘discipline’ at all; that ‘discipline’ would be 
‘ the tocsin of disruption ;’ that ‘ discipline’ would be fatal 
to the character of expansion by which the Church has 
lived; and that there is no authority capable of enforcing 
it. The Duke, however, appears to be contemplating issues 
not raised by the present controversy. Who is proposing 
‘new powers of discipline’? Who is proposing to consti- 
tute a ‘new tribunal’? To suggestions for reforming the 
Church’s constitution the Duke’s letter is relevant and de- 
serving of much consideration. He says, with truth, ‘ All 
‘recent decisions in the Keclesiastical Courts have been in 
‘the direction of wider and wider comprehension ;’ then, 
say most liberal-minded men, ‘In the name of common 
‘sense, let these Courts stil] exercise an authority they 
‘have used so wisely.” The Duke writes as a ‘ High 
‘Church Presbyterian,’ and he shows the usual dislike of 

* See ‘ Times,’ October 29, 1898. 

+ Letter to Mr. Evelyn Cecil, M.P., ‘ Times,’ October 6, 1898, 

t Times, September 20, 1898. 
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High Churchmen, either Anglican or Presbyterian, to what 
they resent as the ‘interference’ of secular authority with 
strict denominational rule, interference which an ‘ Erastian’ 
like the late Dean Stanley more wisely believed had often 
proved of the greatest public benefit. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury represents the Episcopate ; 
and it is against the Bishops that Sir William Harcourt has 
mainly fulminated. Certainly we do not find the Archbishop 
asserting that in his view there is no need of discipline in 
the Church of England. Uniformity of ritual was intended 
by the law of the State and the law of the Church, and it is 
more desirable and easier, he thinks—and we entirely agree 
with him—to secure uniformity in the services of the Church 
than in the doctrines held and preached in her pulpits. But 
what powers have the Bishops to enforce uniformity ? 

The Primate proceeds to tell us that episcopal jurisdiction 
is of two kinds. The Bishop can exercise a coercive, or, on 
the other hand, a merely persuasive, jurisdiction unsupported 
by any sanction. ‘In an established and endowed Church 
‘like ours the coercive jurisdiction is controlled by the 
* State ;’ that is to say, questions in dispute are decided, not 
by the Bishop personally, but by the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
which are the Courts of the Queen, the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council being the Final Court of Appeal. It is 
their function to pronounce on the legality or illegality of any 
practice, to interpret the Rubrics and the laws of the Church, 
and to inflict on offenders the punishment of suspension 
from their clerical function, or deprivation of office and 
benefice. Proceedings, however, to test the lawfulness of 
any practice cannot be taken without the permission of the 
Bishop ; and the principal charge brought against the Bishops 
is that they have exercised an unsound discretion in checking 
litigation, which they are right in thinking is often productive 
of mischief. In short, episcopal discretion has been carried 
to such a point that clergymen have been allowed with 
absolute impunity to persist in breaking the law. 

The Archbishop looks more hopefully to the exercise of 
the episcopal non-coercive authority over the clergy, pointing 
out that this jurisdiction ‘ rests solely on Church law, and 
‘is enforced by spiritual means only.’ No excuse can be 
found here for disobedience in the thought that Sovereign 
and Parliament have aided with their profane hands the 
work of purely ecclesiastical legislators. Hence there can 
be no coarse compulsion such as laymen love; no ‘ suspen- 
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‘sions,’ no ‘ deprivations.’ Every clergyman has taken the 
oath of canonical obedience to the Bishop, 

‘and finally the Church has given to the Bishop the office of 
interpreting the Rubrics in all cases of dispute... . 

‘The Bishop is to say what the Rubric means, and if his interpre- 
tation is doubted the appeal is to the Archbishop. The Bishop having 
interpreted the Rubric can then enjoin the observance of it, and the 
oath of canonical obedience requires the clergyman to obey the Bishop’s 
injunction. The Bishop cannot in any way use coercion. The 
sanction is the clergyman’s double promise. If the clergyman 
determines to break this promise, the Bishop can use no compulsion. 
The appeal is to the man’s conscience and to the sacredness of a 
promise, without which he could not have entered the ministry 
at all.’ 


The Archbishop and his brethren are clearly right to try 
the persuasive method first. No one wishes that there 
should be more wrangling than is absolutely necessary over 
points of doctrine or ritual in the Ecclesiastical Courts. Yet 
we should try to look at the matter from both points of 
view; and it can hardly be doubted that occasionally a 
clergyman will hold, not perhaps wisely, but still in perfect 
honesty, that his oath compels him to obey his Bishop only 
in all things lawful, will assert that his own conscience tells 
him that his Bishop has wrongly expounded the law of the 
Church, and will think it his duty firmly to persevere in 
the forbidden ways. Cases of this sort seem almost certain 
to arise, but we hope they will be very few. Where they 
do, the Bishops can certainly not with any sort of propriety 
withhold their consent to proceedings before the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts, and the law of State and Church will then take 
its course. 

Sir William Harcourt’s style of criticism has been such as 
to introduce additional acerbity into a controversy certain in 
any case to stir strong feeling and to awake violent preju- 
dices. His assumption that the contest is between the 
clergy and the laity is entirely unwarranted, and we can 
hardly doubt that on the merits the immense majority of 
the clergy disapprove the extreme Ritualistic position as to 
the impugned doctrines and practices, and agree with Sir 
William Harcourt’s own conclusion that the Prayer Book 
ought to be and must be obeyed. Nevertheless it is true 
enough that there is, and always has been, a divergence of 
thought in matters religious between what we do not know 
how to describe otherwise than as the ecclesiastical and the 
lay mind. Happily many distinguished clergymen have 
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possessed essentially lay minds, and, on the other hand, many 
eminent laymen have possessed essentially ecclesiastical 
minds. The distinction is almost as strongly marked 
among members of Presbyterian and English Nonconformist 
Churches as within the Church of England. The admission 
of laymen into Church Councils ia so many Protestant 
Churches has certainly not prevented at certain times the 
predominance in their government of a narrow ecclesiastical 
spirit. But the influence of State upon Church in England, 
brought to bear though it is in a fashion little to the taste 
of ‘ High Church’ Anglicans or Presbyterians, does militate 
against the narrowness of ecclesiastical spirit, and has ope- 
rated very largely and most usefully in keeping the State 
Church well in touch with the general lay mind of the country. 
If ever the purely ecclesiastical tone of thought in matters 
religious were to become greatly predominant in the govein- 
ment or direction of the Church of England, assuredly there 
would be danger lest the lay mind (not necessarily at all less 
truly religious than the ecclesiastical one) should be left be- 
hind, and lest real want of sympathy should grow up between 
the Church, as represented by the bulk of the clergy on one 
side, and a great and important body of lay opinion on the 
other. Broad Church clergymen are not at the present 
moment as eminent as they were a few years ago in the high 
places of the Church; but for all that the tone of thought 
which once distinguished the leaders of Liberal opinion 
among clergymen prevails at least as strongly as ever 
among vast numbers of the laity of the Church. Laymen 
of this kind do not, perbaps, largely attend Church councils 
and conferences, nor write their opinions to the daily papers ; 
but they think for themselves, they are very numerous, and 
mischief will arise to the Church if they and their views 
are ignored. 

The present age is one which delights in ceremonies, in 
processions, in functions, religious or secular. And the 
State Church naturally reflects the tendencies of the time. 
The love of music and the general spread of estheticism 
have had their effect on the worship of Protestant Dissenters 
as well as of Churchmen. It would have been impossible, 
had it been desirable, to maintain the simplicity as it seemed 
to our ancestors, or the coldness as it would appear to our- 
selves, of the religious services of two generations ago. But, 
beyond all this, there is undoubtedly on the part of the 
clergy of the present day a tendency to exalt the importance 
of the religious ceremonies and observances of the Church 
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as if they were ends in themselves, instead of being means 
to accomplish these ends. And the charge of the Primate 
contained a useful reminder that the real object of cere- 
monies and religious observances is to uphold a high moral 
standard and the practice of the Christian virtues. ‘ Nothing 
‘is more fatal,’ said the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘ than 
* to allow these things to lose reality in our lives while we 
‘ give ourselves up to religious observances, however excel- 
‘lent.’ The words are wise words, and, seeing the exag- 
gerated importance often attached to ‘ observances,’ they 
were required. 

The actual controversy of the moment appears by general 
consent to be narrowed down to the proper construction of 
the Prayer Book and its due enforcement as part of the 
Jaw of the State Church. But there has been much in the 
discussion to suggest further and deeper questions. Before 
the appearance of Mr. Kensit and the letters of Sir William 
Harcourt had troubled the general calm, a number of clergy- 
men and others had earnestly been considering how to give 
greater vitality and Christian energy to the National Church. 
Admirable as are, in most respects, the regulations of the 
Book of Common Prayer, it is hardly possible that a living 
Church should found itself permanently upon a kind of 
‘verbal inspiration ’ theory even of a book which enjoys the 
double sanction of a deliverance of the Church and a statute 
of the realm. In the volume of ‘ Essays on Church Govern- 
‘ment’ edited by Canon Gore, and published early in the 
present year, most of the writers show a dissatisfaction, 
very intelligible from their point of view, with a constitu- 
tion which makes Parliament virtually the sole legislative 
authority for the Church of England. The authority of 
Parliament, it is urged, is more and more centred in the 
House of Commons, an assembly consisting net merely of 
Churchmen or even of Christians, but having also among its 
members, in greater or lessnumber, Jews, infidels, and heretics. 
Yet Parliament, and only Parliament, can alter a paragraph, 
or article, or single line of a single Rubric of a book which 
was framed in substance more than three and a quarter 
centuries ago, and the latest form of which was stereotyped 
by statute law only a hundred years later. 

It is not a little remarkable, considering the quarter from 
which these essays emanate, and in our opinion it does 
great credit to the liberality of the essayists, that it is 
chiefly to the constitution of Presbyterian Churches that 
they direct the eyes of Church reformers, Lord Balfour of 
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Burleigh, a distinguished member of the Church of Scotland, 
is one of the essayists, and contributes a paper pointing out 
the wide liberty of self-government enjoyed by that Church 
unhampered by State control. There is nothing then, argue 
the essayists, in the fact of State establishment and endow- 
ment to prevent their own Church enjoying equal liberty, 
and they recognise fully that, if laymen lose the influence 
that they now exercise through secular institutions in Church 
matters, laymen must have definite authority assigned to 
them, and must share more or less with the clergy the 
right of governing the Church from within. That the 
Church cannot be rightly and wisely governed by Bishops 
and clergy alone without tle interference of the laity might 
at some periods of our history have been with difficulty 
admitted by high Episcopalian principles; but the world 
moves on, and Episcopalian and Presbyterian are discovering 
that, even as regards systems of Church Government, 
they have many necessities in common. While some of 
the essayists are thinking of the General Assemblies and 
Councils of the Church of Scotland, others rather look for 
an example in the subordinate powers of legislation and 
government exercised by ‘local municipalities and by some 
‘of the great departments of the State.’ All, however, 
agree that if Parliament is to relax ‘its grasp of Church 
‘ affairs,’ laymen must be called into council. 


‘Whatever you may say about the unfitness of Parliament, it is the 
only lay assembly of the Church of England, and it is quite certain 
that the country is not going to entrust the management of the Church 
to any body or bodies in which laymen are not largely, or indeed over- 
whelmingly, represented.’ * 


But what is a layman? Canon Gore and one or two other 
essayists, though feeling the difficulties involved, would con- 
fine ‘laymen’ to men and women communicants who would 
constitute the enfranchised citizens, so to speak, of the 
spiritual commonwealth ; though it is frankly recognised 
that ‘in many places there are very few male communi- 
‘ cants, especially among the working classes.’ Mr. Lyttelton 
(now Bishop of Southampton), on the other hand, so 
much dislikes anything approaching to a sacramental test 
that he would enfranchise all who have been baptized 
and confirmed. We do not think that any of the 
essayists go so far as the law in Scotland, which, 


* Essay by the Hon, and Rey. Arthur Lyttelton. 
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with a wise liberality, makes the choice of a parish 
minister depend upon the votes of communicants and 
adherents, meaning practically all those who attend the 
parish church. According to the scheme of our reformers, 
Church councils in every parish would elect lay representa- 
tives to diocesan councils, committees of which would deal 
with questions of finance and patronage. Diocesan councils, 
again, would elect representatives to a ‘ House of Laymen,’ 
‘which would sit at least side by side with the Houses of 
‘ Convocation, having a right of veto on proposed changes 
‘ in the Prayer Book, and, on matters other than those which 
‘ concern doctrine and worship, legislative rights co-ordinate 
‘ with those of the clergy.’ * 

Even among ardent and sincere reformers differences on 
minor points almost inevitably arise when once they begin to 
put down in black and white the details of their proposals ; 
and our essayists wisely endeavour to confine themselves to 
sketching in outline the sort of Church constitution at 
which they are aiming. But even here divergences of view 
are apparent which seem to us to go deep. We have seen 
already the serious difficulty as to the franchise, and when 
we try to discover what is to be the authority, what are to 
be the functions and the powers of the new Church Councils 
of different grades, the divergences of opinion among the 
reformers are very great indeed :— 

‘We recognise,’ says Canon Gore, ‘the principle that the bishops 
are the appointed guardians of the doctrines and traditions of discipline 
and worship in the Church, and do not desire that laymen should have 
any share in ecclesiastical deliberations which have for their end the 
determination of doctrinal questions for the purposes of Church 
government.’ 


But, as we have already seen, Canon Gore would even on 
such subjects give laymen a veto in the event of the Bishops 
and clergy desiring to make revolutionary changes in the 
Prayer Book. 

Mr. Lyttelton shows, on the whole, greater confidence in 
the laity, and would prefer in all matters of legislation, even 
in questions of doctrine, to give to them co-ordinate rights 
in all respects with the clergy.t And he points out with 
truth that the more limited proposal of Canon Gore and 
others is not less a departure from ‘strict adherence to 
‘ Catholic precedent’ which entrusted all such questions to 
the final decision of the Bishops alone. The discussion of 


*® Essay by Canon Gore, t Essays, p. 141. 
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such subjects by clergymen of earnest character and dis- 
tinguished ability is, no doubt, profoundly interesting ; but 
it sets one thinking that the old High Church Tory must of 
late have dropped out of sight as completely in Church as in 
State. The Bishops, in his eyes, would stand for the House 
of Lords. The Bishops and clergy would represent the 
privileged classes. The House of Laymen, resting upon the 
new democracy, would resemble the House of Commons. 
Yet the great function of the Lower House is to lie in the 
exercise of a wise restraint over the intemperate desire for 
change on the part of the Lords Spiritual and the parochial 
clergy! Surely he would say, ‘This is the old constitution 
‘ of the State deprived of its head and turned upside down 
‘to suit the Church.’ True it is that precedents for such a 
system of government by mixed assemblies can be found, more 
or less to the point, among the Episcopalian citizens of the 
United States, among Scottish Presbyterians, and among 
Episcopalians in Scotland, who, in the eye of the law, are 
of course Dissenters; but it was not in such quarters that 
Tory Churchmen used to search for examples for their own 
Church. 

The truth is that the changes involved in the reforms of our 
essayists involve far greater fundamental alterations in our 
whole system of State and Clurch than they appear to 
realise. The essays show the tendency of the time and the 
onward march of democratic sentiment. Such discussion, 
conducted in the temperate spirit of these writers, cannot 
but do good in helping to clear men’s minds. With much 
that they urge we heartily agree, and after all their object 
in the meantime is discussion rather than the immediate 
accomplishment of definite specific reforms. For such 
reforms, however, whether we consider opinion within the 
Church or among a still wider public, to use the oppor- 
tunist phrase of Mr. Gladstone, ‘the country is not yet 
‘ ripe.’ 

We have said nothing here, and the essayists say little, 
on the subject of endowment; but whenever Parliament is 
asked to transfer or to delegate its governing authority to 
new hands the endowment question will take a prominent 
and formidable position in the debates which will ensue. It 
is impossible to sever questions of property in a State 
Church—it has not always been found very easy in Voluntary 
Churches—from questions of doctrine. The essayists seem 
to imagine that the Church of Scotland is free to do what 
it likes in matters spiritual, But this is not so, The ‘Con- 
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‘fession of Faith’ is by law the creed of the Church of 
Scotland, and the General Assembly has no more authority 
to alter one of its chapters than has Convocation to amend 
any one of the Articles of the Church of England. We 
agree with the essayists that the Church does require more 
liberty than it possesses, and that to enjoy more liberty it 
must be furnished with institutions in conformity with 
the spirit of our own age; above all, that laymen, in a very 
wide sense, must, if the hand of the State is withdrawn, 
share the responsibilities and the privileges of the clergy in 
matters of Church legislation and Church government. 
But we greatly doubt whether at the present time there is 
any general desire on the part of Churchmen for changes so 
extensive ; and we are certain that, were they to be brought 
prematurely before Parliament, the whole controversy of 
Establishment versus Voluntaryism would be raised, and the 
people might despair of again seeing peace and calm in 
Church or State for a generation. 

We have endeavoured to avoid anything like captious 
criticism of the essays we have been considering, and to 
direct the attention of our readers to the substance of the 
proposals, and the fundamental ideas upon which they rest. 
We cannot always accept the essayists’ views of history, and 
we should have little difficulty in citing distinguished 
Anglican historians against some of the statements contained 
in some of these essays. But, after all, such questions as the 
part taken by Constantine in deciding matters of doctrine 
(though a ‘ layman’ and unbaptized) at the great Council of 
Nicwa, or the exact part taken by laymen in the Church in still 
earlier ages, seem hardly determining factors in settling the 
franchise of English citizens in the new constitution of the 
Church. We are concerned chiefly with the practical wants 
of our time, and believing as we do in the advantages 
to be gained in ‘co-ordinating laity with clergy in the 
‘government of parishes, dioceses, and provinces,’ we are 
glad to find that this is sound Episcopalianism, and is 
nothing but a ‘ reversion to type of the sort at which the 
‘ Anglican Church at least is always in all things bound to 
* be aiming.’ * 

In reference to the criticised ‘secularism’ of modern 
Parliaments, at what period, it may be asked, was Parlia- 
ment ever the ‘lay house of the Church of England,’ and 
composed solely of members of that Church? We know 


* Canon Gore’s Essay, p. 9. 
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the protests that were made in the House of Commons in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth against the view of an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that it behoved the clergy only, and 
not the House of Commons, to decide questions of the 
national faith and ritual.* Presumably, the reference of 
the essayist is to pre-Reformation days, when the Church 
of England was not an independent Church, and was 
governed ecclesiastically, not by Parliament but by Rome. 
Upon the true position of the Church in England before the 
Reformation much light is thrown by Professor Maitland’s 
very able and lucid book on ‘Roman Canon Law in the 
‘Church of England.’ Parliament or the Sovereign was 
continually interfering to protect the State against the 
excesses Of Roman dominion. They had the power, as 
a matter of fact, to limit the jurisdiction within England of 
Roman Chureh Law, and of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
they freely used it; but Professor Maitland can find no 
evidence whatever to support the theory that the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts in England, or ecclesiastical lawyers in England, 
made any sort of stand against the validity here of the 
general ecclesiastical law of the Western Church. That there 
was an independent local ecclesiastical law in England before 
the Reformation, which limited the authority of the general 
law of the Roman Church, he does not believe. Whatever 
independence of the local Church was achieved in fact, was due 
to the action of the State in resisting the claims of Rome, 
continually pressed forward in the Roman interest by Ecclesi- 
astical Courts and personages in England. For, while it is 
undeniable ‘that the English State was an independent 
‘whole, the English Church was, in the eyes of its own 
‘ judges, a dependent fragment whose laws have been imposed 
‘ on it from without.’ Lyndwood, for instance, would cer- 
tainly have declared that ‘ every Christian is bound to obey 
‘all the constitutions and ordinances for which the Roman 
‘Church claimed obedience.’ + The whole position of the 
English KEeclesiastical Courts was, of course, completely 





* Mr. Wentworth, the Puritan member, had been asked by Arch- 
bishop Parker why the House of Commons had not accepted the 
Prayer Book on the mere authority of the Church, and the latter bad 
suggested that such matters were not for Parliament. ‘ By the faith 
I bear to God,’ replied Wentworth, ‘ we will pass nothing before we 
understand what it is; for that were to make you popes. Make you 
popes who list, for we will make you none,’ &c. (Hallam’s ‘ History 
of England.’) 

* Canon Law in England, p. 46. 
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changed by the Reformation, the very theory of their juris- 
diction, and the law which they were to administer. Hence- 
forward, for instance, they administered the statutes of the 
realm, and as regards the canon law, so much of it only 
as had been accepted in England. In short, for the first 
time, the lawyer’s phrase, ‘the King’s Ecclesiastical Law,’ 
began to have a meaning; for before the Reformation the 
expression would have amounted to a contradiction in terms.” 
In a very learned and lucid argument, which deserves the 
attention of every one who takes an interest in the eccle- 
siastical history of England, Professor Maitland gives strong 
reasons for dissenting on certain points from the Report of 
the Keclesiastical Courts Commission of 1883. But it is 
time to leave historical researches, and to return to our 
own time. 

The essayists on Church Reform make far less use than 
might have been expected of the example which, for the last 
few years, the Church of Ireland has been actually offering 
us of a constitution very similar to that which they recom- 
mend for English adoption. Dr. Travers Smith gives a 
short but interesting account of the making of the Irish 
Church Constitution, and we should have been glad had he 
expatiated with greater detail upon the legislative and 
administrative work carried out by the Church since it 
obtained complete power of self-government on January 1, 
1871. That Church was, of course, before disestablishment 
subject to the same laws of Church and State that still 
bind the Church of England, and it possessed the same 
Prayer Book. It must be said that the way in which the 
Trish Church received the heavy blow (for so at the time 
it regarded it) of Mr. Gladstone’s Disestablishment Act 
reflected the greatest credit upon Irish Churchmen. How 
they met together, Bishops, clergy, and laymen, established 
a legislature and tribunals, and formed a complete con- 
stitution, which apparently entirely meets their wants, is 
shortly told in the final chapters of Dr. Ball’s book.f The 
Bishops, together with representatives of clergy and laity, 
constitute the supreme legislature or synod of the Church. 
The three orders form two houses—a House of Bishops and a 
House of Representatives (usually sitting together)—and the 
voting, whenever there is a desire for it, is by order. In 
the Lower House the number of clerical representatives is fixed 


* Canon Law in England, p. 81. 
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at 208, and the lay representatives at 416, returned by the 
different diocesan synods in manner specified. Representa- 
tiveseither on the general or diocesan synods must be members 
and communicants of the Church of Ireland,and a declaration 
of churchmanship is also required from parish vestrymen, 
so that complete security is taken to preserve in all its 
councils the exclusive presence of Churchmen. Laymen 
have precisely the same authority as clergymen to discuss 
and decide matters of doctrine, and, indeed, matters of 
every kind that affect the Church. 

No insuperable difficulty has been found in the matter of 
enforcement of discipline, or of legislating for the purpose 
of revising the Rubrics and other provisions of the Prayer 
Book, so as to bring it into more complete uniformity with the 
wishes of Irish Churchmen. Thus the vexed questions of the 
Communion Service, of the ornaments to be used in the 
services of the Church, of the officiating dress of the clergy, 
and others of equal importance, have been regulated by a 
number of new canons passed by the General Synod, now 
therefore the law of the Church, and, as such, binding upon 
all its members from the Lord Primate to a select vestryman, 
under the same sanction—viz. that of suspension or depri- 
vation of office.* The changes that have been made are, it 
need scarcely be said, in the direction of securing the Church 
against the inroad of Ritualistic doctrine and practice ; and 
however some of our essayists and many others in this 
country may dislike the particular changes introduced into 
the Prayer Book by the Irish revisionists, all honest 
advocates of ecclesiastical self-government will, of course, 
recognise it as the duty of Irish Churchmen loyally to 
vecept the new canons. It is not to be supposed that 
in Ireland there are not many individuals who dislike the 
changes that have been made, and the Revisionists, in their 
preface, appeal very much after the fashion of the framers 
of the old Prayer Book to the good sense of fair-minded men. 

‘If,’ says the Preface to the Revised Prayer Book, ‘ some shall com- 
plain that these changes are not enough, and that we should have 
taken the opportunity of making the Prayer Book as perfect in all 
respects as they think it should be made, or if others shall say that 
these changes have been unnecessary cr excessive, and that what was 
already excellent has been impaired by doirg that which, in their 
opinion, might well have been left undone, let them on the one side 
and the other consider that men’s judgements of perfection are very 





* See ‘The Law.of the Church of Ireland,’ by the Right Ion, 
Robert Warren, LL.D., Dublin, 1895, 
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various, and that what is imperfect with peace is often better than 
what is otherwise more excellent without it.’ 


We have been dealing with two very different questions 
of Keclesiastical Politics. First, howto maintain discipline, 
and obedience of the clergy of the State Church to the 
laws of Church and State. Secondly, how far it is 
desirable completely to transform our existing system of 
Church Government. As to the first question, the present 
position was well described by Mr. Balfour at Bristol.* 
We look, with him, in the first place to the courage and 
the discretion of the episcopal bench, to whom large 
powers have been given by the law of Church and State. 
With him we believe that they will act firmly and 
wisely. ‘ But,’ continued Mr. Balfour, ‘ we, the Protestant 
‘laity of the country, have also our responsibilities. We 
‘are Protestants, and the name is connected with noble 
‘associations in the past. It is associated with the 
‘reform of doctrine, with the reform of ritual, with the 
‘reform of morals.’ There is little real danger, he con- 
tinued, to Protestantism, but there may be danger to the 
Church if Protestants forget in their zeal the character for 
charity, toleration, and comprehension which ought always 
to distinguish the National Church. In the meantime the 
Bishops are the constituted authorities, to whom law- 
abiding men must look. 

As regards the introduction of a new system of Church 
Government, it is useful, no doubt, to watch the proceedings 
and systems of other Churches, of Episcopalians in Ireland 
and of Presbyterians in Scotland; but, after all, what is 
mainly important is that the system of the Church of 
England should suit the special circumstances of its own 
ease, the special needs of the English people. Now the 
Charch of England is ‘national’ not merely in theory. In 
a general way the nation feels that the Church belongs to 
it—for instance, that Canterbury Cathedral and St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey, and the parish churches of the 
land are national institutions and part of the national 
inheritance—and that it is fitting, therefore, that the 
nation, which can act only through Parliament, should be 
the supreme authority in the Church. Much is said, and 
often a good deal of nonsense is talked, about the secularism 
of Parliament; but we are by no means sure that as a 
Christian assembly an ordinary House of Commons would 
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compare very badly with many a great council of the old or 
modern Roman Church. That this national character of 
the Church would suffer grievously by carrying into effect 
the projects of Canon Gore and his friends it is impossible 
todoubt. In Ireland denominationalism has been enthroned 
in the Church, and perhaps rightly enough, for Protestant 
Episcopalianism in Ireland is merely the religion of one 
denomination, and never at any time did that denomination 
of Christians there possess a truly national character. The 
gift of self-government to the Irish Church affords, therefore, 
no precedent for making trial of a similar system in England. 
Moreover those who are claiming independence for the 
Church in England from State control must remember that 
Mr. Gladstone did a good deal more than grant independence 
to the Irish Church, for at the same time he resumed, for 
the benefit of the Irish people as a whole, that portion of 
the wealth of the Church which belonged to it as being in 
theory the Church of the nation. 

Were steps really to be taken such as Mr. Gore and his 
brother essayists contemplate, and Parliament to be invited to 
transfer to Church Councils of Communicants the authority 
of the State, the whole question would be discussed at 
Westminster from a standpoint utterly unlike their own. 
Disestablishment without some measure of disendowment has 
not, so far as we are aware, ever been treated as within the 
range of practical politics, and few Englishmen have there- 
fore ever pictured to themselves what the Church of England 
would be like if, with a constitution similar to that of the 
Trish Church, free from State control and the interference of 
secular authorities, it still enjoyed all the influence and the 
wealth belonging to it as the Church of the nation, It is 
towards virtual Disestablishment that the projects of our 
essayists, misled, perhaps, by the false analogy of the 
Church of Scotland, inevitably lead. What stands in the 
way of Disestablishment is the national character of the 
Church. It is strange that friends of the State Church 
should not see that in endeavouring to escape from the 
authority of Parliament, and of the Courts of Law, and from 
secular interference generally, they are working in the cause 
of Voluntaryism. Canon Scott Holland, we regret to see, has a 
very hearty dislike to Christian ‘ Undenominationalism.’ * 
Let him beware lest a narrow Denominationalism does not 
undermine the strong position which the Church holds in 
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the affections of the people, due largely to the breadth of its 
principles and the influence which laymen have brought to 
bear upon it through its connexion with the State. At 
present the Church of England, taken as a whole, is 
probably the least denominational Church in Christendom. 
Would it remain so long were the Irish Church system to 
take the place of the State connexion ? 

On the whole we believe the general desire of the English 
lay world is to uphold in Church and State on its main lines 
the system which, with occasional modifications, has existed 
since the Reformation. There is certainly no general wish to 
undertake at the present time a recasting of the standards or 
the ritual of the Church; and the State connexion should 
insure the laity against the flagrant disregard by small sec- 
tions of the clergy of the prevailing and general sentiments 
of the public. Our leading statesmen, as wellas our leading 
Churchmen, must do their part; and unless both grievously 
err the Church wiil retain for many a long year to come 
the confidence and support of the generality of Englishmen. 
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Art. I1.—Cataloque of the New Gallery. Exhibition of the 
Works of Edward Burne-Jones. London: December 
1898-9, 


\ HATEVER may be the primary object of the art of paint- 

ing, whether it be the delineation of the ideal beauty 
of outward things, or the representation, beautiful or unbean- 
tiful, of the things of this actual earth, with all its brutali- 
ties unveiled, and its sordid artificialities undignified by 
any semblance of illusion ; whether it aim at some visualised 
interpretation of temporal or eternal truth, at some symbo- 
lised revelation of an old, or it may be a new, apocalypse 
translated into colour and form ; whether, in fact, its school, 
crudely distinguished, be the school of the idealist or the 
school of the so-called realist (that of the theme vu or that of 
the théme pens’), no picture exists which does not convey 
to the spectator a suggestion beyond its initial suggestion 
of form, colour, and subject. Few exist which, if they 
possess any intrinsic power or charm, are not equally pos- 
sessed of an emotional, an imaginative, or an ethical value. 
Memory and association, time and life, are, in truth, in a 
conspiracy to rob our impressions of their singleness and 
simplicity. The nerves of sense are many-stringed instru- 
ments, they vibrate not in melody, but in harmony—or dis- 
cord. The mere portrayal of what we name inanimate 
nature—of leaf or sea, of rock or cloud—so far as such 
portrayal corresponds to any truth of our inner or outer 
vision, to the sight of the eye, or to that yet more vivid 
sight of the imagination, suffices of itself to awaken in the 
whispering gallery of memory responses whose echoes are 
lost in the infinite avenues of oblivion. There is, one might 
almost say, only one theoretically conceivable moment in 
which impression could stand isolated and alone, the 
moment—a present without a before or an after—in which 
a newly created Adam might survey one solitary object of a 
never-yet-seen earth. 

Under this aspect of intimate association with certain 
distinct phases of idealism, imagination, and emotion, the 
pictures of Sir Edward Burne-Jones possess an interest 
wholly apart from the region of technical art criticism, and 
from this point of view they challenge the attention of those 
to whom the ‘criticism on life’ modern art affords is a 
study anda problem. And this none the less because they 
present almost invariably an antithesis to the dominant 
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tendencies of the day to which they belong. Idealistic, 
imaginative, possibly with the imagination of fancy rather 
than of thought, emotional, and in sentiment deliberately 
retrograde, their popularity is one of those incongruous 
human ecaprices of an ageand nation essentially unidealistic, 
unimaginative, unemotional, and assertively progressive. 
They have, indeed, concentrated the expression of imagi- 
native emotion to an extent which has invested them with 
an almost unique distinction. It is, moreover, a distinction 
independent to a certain degree of their excellence or im- 
perfection as works of art, and one calculated to arouse, in 
a more or less evenly balanced proportion, the sympathy or 
hostility of picture-lovers. Some years ago M. Chesnean 
indicated the existence of what he named a ‘ plus-value’ in 
the Burne-Jones pictures then exhibited in Paris.* 

‘Le style,’ he wrote, ‘est obtenu par la sévére élégance du dessein, 
par la pénétrante recherche de la mimique et de expression si varice 
dans les trois ouvrages, par la richesse du ton dans une gamme un peu 
sourde, et par la poursuite minutieuse du détail—une fleurette, une 
ronce, un linteau de porte comme un enchissement de paupiére ou la 
délicate insertion d'un ongle au pied nu d’une femme. Cette adoration 
du vrai, quand elle est mise au service d'une haute imagination, 
apporte aux choses interprétées de la sorte une singuli¢re plus-value—: 
une ¢motion,’ 


It is this plus-value, this emotion emphasised to its extreme 
limit, of which Sir Edward Burne-Jones has elected in his 
paintings to make himself the exponent. Nor is this all; 
for, based upon this emotional value, they betray an attitude 
towards life at large which, in so far as the art of painting 
has concerned itself with life, has never before found a more 
consistent and a more unswerving interpretation. 

Thus their appeal is pre-eminently complex. Obviously 
and above all things it is addressed to the sense of beauty in 
colour and outline. ‘ His outline is the purestand quietest 
‘ that is possible to the pencil . . . his sense of colour is, in its 
‘ kind, perfect.’+ But the mould of their loveliness lies not 
in the outward, but in the inner vision both of the painter and 
of the spectator. Its ideal appeals, by virtue of close inward 
association, to those mysteriously interlinked sensations of 
pleasure and pain, of excitement or apathy, that for well or 


* Love among the Ruins. Love disguised as Reason, ‘The 
Beguiling of Merlin. 

+ Ruskin, Art of England, Lect. II. ‘Mythic Schools of 
Painting.’ 
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ill doing are the outcome of what we vaguely discriminate 
as temperament. And, in so far as they represent the 
forms, features, and colours of actualities, they exemplify 
only those substantialities which, transmitted from the 
outer to the inner sight, underwent sundry processes of 
elimination, fusion, reconstruction, regeneration, and trans- 
figuration before they reprinted themselves upon the canvas 
in that assumed semblance of abiding perfection men have 
christened the Ideal. It is in this rebirth their true and 
only vitality consists. They are the reiterated recognition 
of the impotence of matter, the reiterated negation of the 
mere power of eye and hand unsupplemented by the ani- 
mating powers of thoughtand feeling. They are the painted 
exposition of the poet’s creed— 


‘ We may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within,’ 


But to claim a picture as a representation of idealistic 
art is still to leave it undistinguished. The ideal, like 
humanity at large, has its variations, its caste and race 
marks. Its unity consists not in surface similarities, but in a 
broader identity of nature and species; the distinction recog- 
nises the old paradox of the apostle, ‘ There is a natural body, 
‘and there is a spiritual body.’ And while with every 
artist of the ideal the same process repeats itself in the 
same order, while with each the actual vision prompts, the 
imaginative vision refashions, and the creative hand re- 
produces, with each that image—the image of the ‘body 
‘ spiritual ’—differs ; with each it comes forth tinged with 
the personalities of individual imagination and individual 
emotion, as the grain upspringing tells the tale of the soil 
in which it was sown. Thus it is, and thus it should be, 
that every artist has, and can have in any real sense, only a 
limited following. His genuine disciples can only consist 
of those men and women whose receptive imagination is the 
counterpart to his creative imagination ; to whose interior 
vision, by gift of affinity and sympathy, the same substantial 
image suggests its correlative of the same immaterial beauty, 
as Mr. Comyns Carr points out in his prefatory study, 
where, be it observed, he renders to his friend of many years 
not the mushroom adulation of recent discipleship, but the 
true homage of praise as discriminating as it is sincere. 
Those indeed only can duly and justly estimate for praise or 
dispraise his achievements or his failures who can discern in 
his works the forms realised, perfectly or imperfectly, of the 
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secret glory of loveliness impressed, perhaps more generally 
than we are apt to think, upon their own inner vision; a 
glory which, save for its external manifestation on the 
canvas, might have remained within them for ever as an 
undetected scripture written in invisible ink. 

In Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s case there is a further cause 
for the limitation of just appreciation. Mr. Ruskin has indi- 
cated the incapacity of the world at large to do justice to 
one quality his pictures possess to a singular degree. They 
are pictures painted not only by an artist, but also by a 
scholar. ‘It is impossible for the general public to estimate 
‘the quantity and investigatory reading, and the fine tact 
‘of literary discrimination, which are signified by the 
‘command now possessed by Mr. Burne-Jones over the 
‘entire range both of northern and Greek mythology, or of 
‘ the tenderness at once and largeness of sympathy which 
‘have enabled him to harmonise these with the loveliest 
‘traditions of Christian legend.’ Without doubt to 
those minds alone who are familiar with the atmosphere of 
the past will his pictures have that more intimate and 
dual interest which is dependent ou a thorough understand- 
ing of his intention to follow or to deviate from the tradi- 
tions they illustrate. And despite the comparatively recent 
access of popularity, the long-delayed outbreak of public 
homage the last few years have witnessed, their appeal is, 
and we imagine will prove to be, to a more or less restricted 
section of picture-lovers; and the response to that appeal, 
when the inflowing tide of a fashion has ebbed, will ulti- 
mately be found among that company of men to whom a 
modern French critic has awarded, with a certain happy 
insolence, the appellation of les différents. 

It is not, however, in his choice of subjects that Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones has disclosed any limitations of affinity 
and sympathy. Broadly, Mr. Ruskin has classified them as 
mythical; but under this heading, and even setting aside 
the themes of his countless designs for glass and mural 
decoration, the range of subjects which underwent purely 
pictorial treatment at his hands is a wide one. It embraces 
the myths of Greece; the Perseus legend, of which ten 
cartoons exhibit the full scope of the great work intended to 
illustrate the call, the quest, and the conquests of the hero, 
while the finished paintings, ‘The Sea Nymphs’ [115], 
‘Perseus and the Graiw’ [121], ‘ The Baleful Head’ {117}, 
‘The Rock of Doom’ [118], ‘The Doom’s ‘ Fulfilment’ 
[120], give final expression to five of the original designs. 
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Jan. 
The first chapter of the story is recorded in the ‘ Tower of 
‘ Brass,’ * where Daniie, whose child shall be the offspring of 
godhead, stands red-robed against a cypress, of which the 
cone-shaped spire signified in Eastern lore the Fire Divine. 
He has dwelt and re-dwelt upon the episodes of the story of 
Psyche ; in the long procession of Psyche’s wedding [113]; in 
the first finding of the sleeping Psyche by the lover-god [56] ; 
in the succouring of Psyche by Pan [61 and 90]; in the less 
generally remember ed, but lovely, portrayal of Psyche rescued 
by Cupid [1: 37]—the deep flame-reds of an unseen dawn 
upon his wings and robe—on the rockbound shore of the 
river of the dead, where the one small ferry-boat receding 
from sight under the rifted gloom of the sky accentuates 
the desolation of the solitude. There are, in truth, few 
storehouses of old love-legend, classical or medieval, from 
which he has not gleaned some treasure. Among legends, 
passing from Ovid onwards, that have found a home in 
many lands and languages, he has made his choice, as in the 
tale of Pyramus and Thisbe of ancient Babylon [18 |—retold by 
Chaucer—and in the story of Pygmalion ihe Image-maker of 
the Island of Venus, after the version of William Morris in his 
‘ Earthly Paradise.’ Many a legend of religion has found its 
place, independently of his designs for the glass of church 
windows, on the canvas of the painter. He has chronicled 
the quest of the Graal, the conversion of Theophilus [72],and 
recorded the tradition of that Merciful Knight [53] towards 
whom the carved Christ upon the wayside calvary out- 
stretches arms of benediction, as the spared and pardoned 
foeman rides away among the trees of the forest, while 
Good Friday’s bell preaches reconciliation. He has painted 
the prototype of little St. Hewe of Lincoln [56], lured to his 
death, as the old English ballad tells us, by the Jew’s 
daughter of Mirry-land town: 
‘She powd an apple red and white 
And that the sweet bairne did win... . 
She rowed him in a cake of lead, 
Bade him lie still and sleep. 
She cast him in a deep draw-well ; 


Was fifty fadom deep,’ 


Although in the Prioress’s Tale, here illustrated, the saint 
is a martyr of nobler mould, whom no red and white apples 


Mary, chalienges the wrath of Jewry, singing, ‘“O Alma 








* [No 0. 31. Danie’ 8 Tow. er is a small variant of the large picture. | 
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‘“ redemptoris,”’ evermo.’ From the Gospels he has taken 
many scenes: his large picture of the Annunciation | 86 |, where 
the angel, with serenely dropping feet, descends into the 
presence of the Virgin, on whom had fallen the lot to spin 
not the golden thread nor the blue, not the scarlet nor the 
linen, but the ‘ true purple’ of divine royalty for the Temple 
veil. ‘And she took a pot,’ so the Apocryphal Gospels tell 
us, ‘and went to draw water’—doubtless for that same 
spinning—and ‘ heard a voice . . . and she looked round to 
‘the right and to the left,’ nor apparently was it till she 
had returned to her seat that she beheld the angel, who 
‘in a most courteous manner saluted her... who was 
‘ neither terrified nor astonished forein that she had before 
‘been well acquainted with the countenances of angels.’ * 
The ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ the ‘Tomb of the Resurrec- 
‘ tion,’ the ¢ Fall of Lucifer’ [119] have also found their place 
among his paintings. He has his personifications—figura- 
tive rather than symbolic—of Faith [104] and of Hope [ 63}, 
to whom heaven descends in one blue cloud; of Temperance 
[111] quenching the flames that leave her feet unscorched ; 
of Charity [105], who fitly bears a double burden—a baby 
on either arm—while others group themselves within the 
shelter of her robe. He has numerous emblematic figures—of 
Vesper [80| and Aurora [91]. and of the six Hours [93] in 
their graduated rainbow-hued robes-—of the Seasons [ 83, 84, 
88, 89]; and where, again to follow Mr. Ruskin’s thought, 
‘Rossetti would have painted either Eve or Adam, he has 
‘ painted a Day of Creation,’ with all its fellow days |[39.] 
In four pictures he has told the central episode of the 
fairy romance of ‘Briar Rose.’ He has depicted wood- 
nymphs and mermaids, and that merwoman ¢ (the conception 
stands in point of sentiment and subject on a level of its 
own) who bears, half fearful and half exultant, her prey to 
the sea floor, while the secular allegorists of the French 
Renaissance have supplied the theme for other pictures in 
the ‘Romant of the Rose,’ to the illustration of which are 
likewise devoted eighteen drawings in the Kelmscott Press 
edition of Chaucer’s works. As an example of strict allegory — 
of allegory used for the deliberate exposition of philosophic 
thought—his ‘ Wheel of Fortune’ [95] significantly stands 





* |Protevangelion, chap. ix.; Gospel of Mary, chap. vii.] 

+ The ‘Depths of the Sea’ was the only picture of Sir E. Burne- 
Joues hung on the walls of the Academy, his works being made known 
to the public through the agency of the Grosvenor —from 1877 to 
1887—and the New Gallery-—1888 to 1898. 
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alone. It is possibly one of the most striking adaptations 
modern days could produce of the ancient symbol of necessity, 
above which of old the Sphinx of Egypt brooded with her 
eternal secret, beside which in the painting the draped figure 
of Fortune stands in the attitude of a profound indifference, 
wrapped in an inexorable neutrality of emotion, as she turns 
with her left hand the mighty wheel, bound to whose slow 
revolutions slave, king, and poet are borne, each in his turn, 
to the height or the depth of destiny. The whole scene is 
seta vast apparition of gigantic stature—midway between 
the dwarfed houses, with small apertures of window and 
doorway, of a straight and narrow street, symbolising, as 
we read it, the narrow street of human life, where countless 
men rule, serve, or dream, all equally subject to that blind 
viceroyalty of fortune whose law is to the eyes of most 
synonymous with chance. Death, pain, and age he has for 
the most part no less significantly set on one side, nor even 
in his last great picture [124],* where, with the impulse of 
genius to tread untrodden paths, he has laid the grey scar 
of deep human grief in the gay-hued framework of a 
mythical fairyland, does he do more than trench upon the 
image of those sharp-edged catastrophes of mertality. King 
that was and king that shall be, he has painted his ¢ Arthur 
‘in Avalon,’ but the painter’s thought arrests itself on this 
threshold and anteroom of death. ‘The accumulated tragedy 
of death is over. On the children of Igraine evil has fallen 
apace. By the sword of Gaheris, her son, Morgawse has 
perished. By Arthur’s sword the lover of Morgan has been 
slain, and Morgan, whom of all his house he held most dear, 
has with a great hatred hated him. Of those two friends in 
‘whom he had most his joy’ Gawaine is dead by Launce- 
lot’s wounding, Launcelot is become Arthur’s foe, and the 
queen’s heart is Launcelot’s. The fellowship he ‘loved as 
‘his life’ is broken. The land he saved and ruled has set a 
new king on his throne. And Mordred, the Mayday child, 
dying on Arthur’s spear, has wounded his father with a 
deadly stroke. But though life is over, death is not come, and 
Arthur lies in that interim of consciousness which here calls 
itself by the name of sleep. And in that sleep, doubtless, he 
dreaming sees all that is here imaged—the tall grass, green 
herb and leaf, the iris blossoms, the pink flowers of colum- 
bines, the blue beds of forget-me-not, of the Island of Apples ; 
the bright-robed girls with instruments of music, and 


* Unfinished, 
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those other womenfolk who, grouped to east and west, look 
forth, some with hope, some with doubt, some with eager 
security, for the promised call of his awakening. But. 
Morgan, at his head, her hate forgotten, with raised 
hands of agony laments, and the face of that second 
queen,* at his feet, has caught the shadow—the eternal 
questioning —of despair. 

But however widely Sir Edward Burne-Jones has ranged 
in his choice of subjects, whether it be the ‘Sponsa 
‘ di Libano’ [156] of Solomon’s Song or ‘ The Garden of Pan’ 
[127],a ‘Dies Domini’ [25] or a ‘ Laus Veneris’ | 96], in each 
and all alike we are conscious of the same strongly marked 
imaginative atmosphere, where emotion dominates both 
thought and action, and where deeds are but the accessories 
of life. ‘Au point de vue de la couleur et comme intensité 
‘de conception mystique, de poésie passionnée, M. Burne- 
‘Jones est le plus grand maitre de lV’éccle anglaise con- 
‘ temporaine,’ wrote the same critic who had characterised 
the works of Pre-Raphaelitism as at best ‘du daguerréotype 
‘idéalisé’” But it is rather in that undefinable gift by 
which he has created this atmosphere, by the skill with 
which he has applied the natural medium of the painter’s 
art to communicate emotional temperament to his pictures, 
that he stands alone among the artists of his time, and it 
is in this respect that posterity is likely to endorse the 
verdict of originality contained in M. de la Sizerranne’s 
sentence, ‘A quelle cole appartient M. Burne-Jones? A 
‘Ja sienne.” What technical secrets of colour and draughts- 
mauship lie at the root of this individual, and at the 
present time almost unique, quality of work is a question 
that concerns the specialist, the critic of the art of 
line and colour and form as distinct from the art of 
thought, intention, and sentiment—the universal side of all 
arts monopolised by none. What combination of personal 
temperament, of mental acquirement and developement, 
with the faculty of inventive pictorial vision, imparts this 
‘ plus-value’ to a man’s work is a matter of conjecture to be 
dwelt upon, as Mr. Pater dwells upon it in his brief studies 
of Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, and of the school of 
Giorgione ; or, according to the opposite temper of «esthetic 


* [Of the three queens of the Morte who bore Arthur to Avalon, 
Morgan le Fay, Queen of Gore, the sorceress queen of Northgalis, 
and the Recluse, sometime Queen of the wastelands, only two are 
distinguishable in the picture. | 
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criticism, it is to be passed over as wholly irrelevant. But 
to the lay picture-lover the consciousness that this quality 
is there, that it touches in him some responsive vein of 
feeling, that it infects his mood with some contagion of its 
own, that his mind is overshadowed, however faintly and 
transiently, with some shadow of its shadowing, is enough. 
His sensation is possibly akin to the irrational pleasures of 
an instinctive colour-love which belongs to the sensitive 
vision of achild. ‘Le blanc c’est toujours beau,’ exclaims 
the little embroideress in ‘Le Réve.’ ‘ Certains jours j’ai 
‘assez du bleu, du rouge, de toutes les couleurs, tandis que 
‘le blane est une joie compléte. Rien n’y blesse,’ but it is 
a sensation none the less keen because instinctive. And 
whether it is evoked through this mere sense of colour—the 
sense which perhaps, after music, excites the bare nerves of 
emotion more acutely than any other stimulant--or whether 
it is awakened by those characteristics of form and outline 
in which painting approximates more closely to the condi- 
tions of the art of sculpture, is a matter of altogether 
minor importance to the general spectator. What does 
concern him is the kind of emotion appealed to, and, in a 
greater or lesser degree, undoubtedly called forth by the 
things here represented, by the manner of their representa- 
tion, by the aspect of life they consistently embody, and by 
the nature of the sympathies and affinities they call forth. 
Nowhere is the creed of the optimist inscribed by the 
painter’s hand. Life here may be described as a tableau 
mourant, The very forms and colours of physical beauty 
which we pre-eminently if not exclusively associate with 
his men and women convey a dim suggestion that the 
human body is a too fragile and pliant envelopement for the 
hopes and fears, the impulses and desires, of its indwelling 
soul. His world is a world where physical vitalities wax 
faint and the laggard pulses beat slowly, where a film of 
lassitude, the languor of outworn fever, overpowers the 
natural vigours and energies of health, blunts sensation, 
and enervates will; where even passion—lord paramount of 
life—is heard only as a spent wave receding from a sleeping 
shore. It is the lethargy of the lotus-eater, a drowsy land 
of muted strings. Although the sun is in its heaven, it 
remains a twilight world; nor are we made wise to know 
if it be a twilight that precedes a sunset or a dawn. Still- 
ness is everywhere. The water of pools, margined with 
iris and reed, of fountain basins and marble-rimmed wells, 
beside which columbines grow tall with the slender erect- 
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ness of their stalks and the bent grace of their blossoms, 
show images upon their polished surface where the outline 
of reflexion is as unbroken by ripple or current as the 
outline of that which is reflected ; where the phantom of the 


pool might change parts undetected with the substance of 
the earth. 


‘ Andromeda, by Perseus saved and wed, 

Hankered each day to see the Gorgon’s head: 

Till o’er a fount he held it, bade her lean, 

And mirrored in the wave was safely seen 

That death she lived by... .’ 

and the mirrored Medusa with those two fair heads of the 
son of Jove and the daughter of Eve are no more clearly 
imaged in the fount than is the single green leaf, dropped 
from the branch of the apple-laden trees behind the two 
living figures, which floats vividly bright upon its surface. 
Nor, again, in the picture of the Psyche who sleeps by the 
marble water-tank in the rose-grown garden, are the 
mirrored finger-tips of the sleeper less distinctly visible in 
the pool than is the fallen red rose-petal, lying motionless 
at its margin, in the variant of the same scene. 

And over and above this continual reiterated indication 
of stillness there is more often than not the sense of an 
insistent silence. It pervades, penetrates, and oppresses us ; 
it is the silence of a world grown voiceless. True, we see 
the singing girls of the ‘ Laus Veneris,’ the girls with instru- 
ments of music of the ‘Golden Stairs’ {108}, there are the 
reed notes of the ‘Garden of Pan,’ and the organ notes of 
the ‘Chant d’Amour’ {109]|, and here and there in some 
slow-footed company of lingering women two or three may 
turn their heads to speak one with another. Yet for the 
most part it is not so; or if it chance that we do indeed 
catch some echo of sound, it is but of hushed whisperings. 
As it is not the flowing currents of mountain rivers or the 
wave-rufiled seas, but the well and water-pool, smooth as 
shields of steel, that it best pleases the painter to portray, so 
it is the suspense of speech, the pause of music, the arrest 
of passing footsteps, his pictures commonly delineate. 

In his study of Giorgione Mr. Pater has pointed out the 
reverse tendency of those Venetian artists of the sixteenth 
century, with its keen passion for all harmony of sound. 
‘ Life itself is conceived as a sort of listening,’ he says ; 
‘ listening to music.’ In the pictures of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones one might say life is conceived as a sort of listening 
to silences, broken only by the occasional beat of wings or 
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perhaps by the monotonous crooning of grey-winged pigeons 
and wood-doves; for birds alone, among all the animal 
citizens of earth, he, following in the track of his great poet- 
master, Chaucer, can rarely bring himself wholly to exile. 
Pre-eminently in the ‘ Briar Rose’ * series silence has, under 
his hand, become a physical quality of life, and, as all such 
qualities in his works, it has taken upon itself the nature of an 
emotion. In those four pictures, representing not a succes- 
sion of events, but the sections of one great scene—the 
scene of the sleeping palace on the advent of the prince— 
this atmosphere of stilluess and muteness reaches its 
climax. From the gem-wrought couch of the child-woman— 
for as a thought the last picture must serve as the starting- 
point of imagination—from the shrine and sanctuary of 
sleep, the contagion of slumber, gathering strength as it 
recedes from its centre, diffuses its invisible, overwhelming 
emanation. On the eyelids of Briar Rose sleep hovers like 
a transparent film ; it trembles upon the very verge of waking. 
It has lain in light languor upon the reclining limbs of her 
handmaidens. It has bowed witha soft touch the heads 
of the girls at the loom and the fountain of the garden 
court. But it has passed onwards, over the untrodden 
thresholds, down the small stairway, by the unkindled 
hearth, through all the untenanted spaces of the small 
panels which Sir Edward Burne-Jones added to his first 
conception, with footprints that sink as it were ever 
deeper in the sand. The recumbent forms in the council 
chamber are weighted to earth with its burden, while in 
the thorn forest of slumbering birds the figures of fallen 
knights lie prostrate as men slain and overcome. There, 
in the green dusk, like invisible personalities, Sleep and 
Silence confront the one solitary, upright mail-clad figure, 
with open eyes and listening ears. It is a sleep grown 
menacing asdeath. It isa silence that haunts the imagina- 
tion with suggestions of unheard possibilities, a silence 
raised like a dyke shutting out unknown floods of sound, 
as it lies upon the brain, bewildering thought with its dim 
analogies to those other cloudy infinities of time and space. 

In such regions, in that atmosphere of dumbness and 
stillness which characterises so many of Sir Edward Burne- 
Joues’s works, youth has lost its gaicty. His world is a world 
without gladness. In the most Arcadian of his pictures— 


Belonging to Alexander Henderson, Esq., Nos, 47, 48, 57, are 
an earlier set, now exhibited for the first time. 
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in the ‘ Garden of Pan’ [127] itself—where hand in hand two 
slim-limbed, brown-visaged children of earth’s April years 
sit listening to the pipe-playing of the bright-eyed sylvan 
god, we are still conscious of that absence of the spirit of 
mirth which made the boys in Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Happy 
‘ Land’ play and sing ‘as if they never could grow old.’ 
Much that belongs of right divine to Arcadia is truly 
imaged here. Much is here to stir and touch those affini- 
ties, lying dormant within us alJ, which waken even at the 
greenness of a town-born spring. We hold a heritage of 
earth our mother not yet wholly bartered for the gifts of 
intellectual developement and spiritual progress the aging 
centuries would give us in exchange or compensation for 
what they have robbed us of. ‘Though the cold damp 
‘shades of Calvinism have chilled our marrow and our 
‘ blood, yet there remain deep down within our souls some 
primal sympathies with nature, some instincts of the faun 
or satyr or sylvan, which education has not quite eradi- 
cated,’ * and those primal sympathies may quicken at the 
sight of the freshness of leaf and herb and grass, at the 
stream which here ripples, at the purple of the iris blossom 
the flower concerning which we may learn much in these 
pictures—at the gilded blue armour of the dragonfly, at the 
turquoise-tinted feathers of the kingfisher who has suspended 
his flight that he, with his fellow human children, may 
listen to the clear reed notes. All these things we may feel 
with those elemental sympathies of our birth, and yet there 
is something these sympathies demand, and demand in vain, 
in that fair-seeming presentation of a primeval world. 
There is an undertone—an undertone only, it may be—of a 
sadness according ill with earth’s youth time. It is a 
presage and a prelude to the years yet to come, with their 
burdens of conscience and their wages of winter and death. 
‘ As I gaze upon these windless afternoons ’—in the person 
of Anthony Watteau’s patient girl-lover, Mr. Pater records 
his impression of the Court-painter’s landscape backgrounds 
—‘I tind myself always saying to myself involuntarily, 
‘The evening will be a wet one.” ’ The same sentiment 
has manifestly communicated itself to M. de la Sizerranne’s 
minute and enthusiastic criticism of ‘ Briar Rose,’ where after 
w like manner he suns up as one final impression of an in- 
dividual picture what was more probably the unconscious 
aggregate of many. The princess sleeps—youth crystallised 
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* J, A. Symonds, ‘Greek Poets,’ 
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in the impregnable fortress of sleep, childhood captured in 
the flushed snowfield of a dream. In that rose-white 
slumber no hearts break, hands know no toil, eyes no weari- 
ness, and time holds no hourglass of running sands. But 
the hundred years’ night is over. The blue stole beside 
the couch must change its embluzonment, and the sunrise 
must replace the crescent moon, for the prince is at hand, 
* Avec lui l’aurore et le réveil et—la vieillesse.’ 

Nor, passing from the myths that are dead to the faiths 
that survive, is there any tinge on the faces of saint or angel 
or virgin of the joyousness of that early art of Christianity 
which, while it continually recognised the struggle, as con- 
tinually anticipated the triumph of light over darkness, of joy 
over sadness. St. George [92], his banner at his side, the 
dragon at his feet, has no exultation in his victory. The 
angels at the Easter tomb, covering their lips in the 
presence of the arisen Christ, have no gladness in the 
resurrection of their King. Gabriel, the messenger, knows 
full well that she whom he salutes as ‘ blessed’ shall for her 
ensign bear a sword-pierced heart, while the fragile pale 
Virgin, the slightly framed maid-mother of God, who, in 
the adoration of the Magi, holds her Baby with an indefinite 
sense of remoteness in her clasp, is surely nearly akin to that 
sisterhood of Botticelli’s wistful Madonnas ‘ whose trouble is 
‘in the very caress of the mysterious Child,’ the Child of 
the ‘ intolerable honour ’ which has come upon them. 

Most notably, indeed, are the faces of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones’s women impressed with an ineradicable and plaintive 
sadness. For them the causeless gaiety of youth’s preroga- 
tive has passed beyond the octave of life. And though 
the attributes of childhood linger with them, it is with the 
blemished delicacy of those impoverished city childhoods 
with whose aspect the eyes that watch are becoming increas- 
ingly familiar: childhoods defrauded of their playtime, 
tainted at the fountain-head with the moral and physical 
unhealth of instincts prematurely developed, which having, 
from influences without or imaginations within, forestalled 
the emotions of later womanhood, remain with their buoy- 
ancy, their grace, their freshness impaired beyond all remedy. 
As such children they grieve without sorrows, are weary with- 
out labours, Time for them is but a yesterday or a to-morrow, 
felicity only areminisceuce or a hope. Daniie, with her worn 
features, is not sadder, with the intuition of her approaching 
doom, than is Andromeda when the years of her calamities are 
ended. Venus herself is subject to the speli. As we see her 
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standing by the blue flower-fringed margin of the water pool 
[99] (of which the crystal floor—the Venus’s glass—of her 
temple at Sestos, where Hero served, may have suggested the 
title *), the slender-limbed, blue-veiled figure of the Queen 
of Love, upright against the barren rock-ribbed landscape, 
might well serve, as the Lotus of Isis was transmuted into 
Mary’s Lily, or the Venus Anadyomene into the mystical 
symbol of Truth, for the image of Our Lady Immaculate of 
Pity. And, in fact, as in the early Italian Renaissance 
mystic writers sought a philosophic reconciliation of the 
mythological imagery of a dead Paganism with the symbolic 
imagery of Christian faiths, so in his ideal conceptions Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones has in every field discarded the out- 
worn conventions of classic and medieval distinctions. His 
pathetic Virgins are of one race with his Psyche, his Vivien 
[68] of medieval romance is of the same blood with the 
Circe [65] who brews her magic wine while the ships of 
Ulysses sail into sight. 

And as it is with the individual, so over every abstract 
relationship of man—-the greater issues of human life— 
there broods a like cloud of melancholy. His interpretation 
of man’s attitude might best be defined in the old French 
savant’s paraphrase of Tasso’s verse, ‘ I] désire beaucoup, il 
* espére peu, il ne demande rien.’ + Perpetually ‘man goeth 
‘forth.’ Life is a quest, a search, a pilgrimage. Psyche, 
adorned, passes us by with her nuptial train, weeping, setting 
forth to her espousals with the unknown bridegroom. Per- 
seus, in his veins the blood of the immortals, goes, by Athene’s 
command, on his long adventure, some cloudy semblance 
of godhead branded upon his mortal frame. The grey-clad 
Pilgrim of Love [130] traverses the rocky thorn thickets of 
waste and lonely lands, the Knights of the Graal solicit the 
hard-won vision, the prince enters the Briar Wood. All 
these bring before us, with a recurrence we can scarcely sup- 
pose unintentional, one persistent idea. They enforce upon us 
a sense of questioning without solution ; of endeavour rather 
than of achievement; of aspiration rather than of fulfil- 
ment; of desire rather than of fruition. It is life portrayed 
as life expectant, joy held for ever in suspense, pleasure as a 
promise whose performance hangs in the precarious balance 


* ¢Of crystal shining fair the pavement was ; 
The town of Sestos called it Venus’ glass.’ 
MarLowe, J/ero and Leander. 
7 ‘ Brama assai, poco spera, nulla chiede.’ 
La Gerusalemme Liberata, Canto II., 16. 
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of untoward chance. Moreover, anticipation rarely—one 
might almost say never—is allowed to assume the mask of 
hope. 
‘Yet wouldst thou but ones let us mete 
Or ones that we might kissen swete.’ 

So Thisbe prayed her futile petition to that stone wall of 
ancient Babylon, with its all too narrow aperture, by which, 
in Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s picture, she stands, the tall 
white lilies at her feet ; and that deaf stone wall, impervious 
to her longing, that separates the lips of those two lovers, 
might be taken as a symbol of the eternal barrier that a 
contrarious destiny—death’s vice-regent upon earth—con- 
tinually interposes between life and life, between the hands 
that have toiled all the day and their guerdon, between the 
wounds of the long-drawn battle and their balm. 

Nor is this all. Even when the image represented is that 
of a final climax, we are but rarely led to believe that we are 
in very deed witnesses of the end of the story. An impalpable 
suggestion of purposes unconsummated pursues us, although 
we are face to face with what purports to be the close of the 
catastrophe. The dreamer, with his five arrow-wounds of 
love, has entered within the pale, guided by Love’s hand 
to the very heart of the rose, yet we divine, by intuition, 
that his pilgrimage is not finished. The prince has entered 
the wood, but Briar Rose still sleeps. The wanderer of 
earth’s aspirations may journey as he list, but the convic- 
tion is forced upon us, conveyed we know not how, that 
could we but see aright we should become aware that however 
far he may travel, he for ever remains midway between a 
starting-point and a goal. In all things there is the same 
lack of finality, the same confession of incompleteness, 
albeit itis, without doubt, an incompleteness containing in 
itself the only hint mortality can give of the compass of the 
infinite. Love itself is subject to the same law. ‘ Love is 
‘ best;’ so Robert Browning closes the poem whose title 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones has adopted in the picture which 
is possibly the best known of all his works, ‘Love among 
‘the Ruins’ [106]. But if love is best, yet it is not enough. 
The thorns that spring around, under the painter’s hand, 
although it is true they have their roses, the frail blue cups 
of the harebells shown in emphasised delicacy against the 
deep blue gown of the girl, are not, surely, substituted 

. without intention for the gourd and the flowering house- 
leek of the verses ; briars, the bramble growths of an earth 
outcast from its Hiden; harebells whose form is fragility per- 
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sonified, whose hue is but a smoke-grey ghost of colour, the 
misty blueness of an evanescent vapour. Joy is there be- 
yond denial. The hands that cling have found their refuge 
in the hands that hold. But with Sir Edward Burne. 
Jones joy is twin-born with pain, and a spectre of fear lies 
in ambuscade in every lurking-place of thought. 
‘ Temperava il diletto 

Il continuo sospetto 

Che di perderlo havea.’ 

Phases of such imaginative sadness undoubtedly represent 
areal and existing phase of life, the ‘ two-doored house’ of 
the Persian mystic. Critics of human nature have dealt 
with it variously, each according to his kind and comprehen- 
sion. In earlier ages it was austerely reprobated. It was 
a forbidden sin, a malady of the soul, a mortal infection of 
the spirit. Sadness, so taught the angel in the Book of 
Hermas the Shepherd, is the sister of doubting, and 
doubting is the daughter of the devil. ‘ Put all sadness far 
‘from thee,’ is his command, and the interdict is absolute 
and unconditional. ‘Sadness is the most mischievous of 
‘ all spirits and the worst to the servants of God.’ ‘ Learn, 
*O unwise man, how sadness troubleth the Holy Spirit;’ 
furthermore, as he later instructs his disciple, ‘The prayer 
‘of asad man hath not always efficacy to come up to the 
‘altar of God.’ Such a doctrine, though for the most 
part couched in far other terms, has generally been the 
doctrine of sane mankind. But the decrees of sanity, as a 
rule, avail only for the guidance of the sane. Burton, the 
anatomist of melancholy, the unhappy scholar-clown who 
wrote his strange treatise on its cause and cure with the 
express purpose ‘to make an antidote out of that which 
‘was the prime cause of my disease,’ lies beneath his own 
efiigy inscribed with the epitaph he had himself composed 

‘Tlic jacet Democritus junior 
Cui vitam dedit et mortem melancholia ;’ 
and we may take it, on the evidence of his experience, 
that the infirmity rooted in the race is incurable in the 
individual. : 

There are, it may be, natures to whom such causeless dejec- 
tion, the ‘grief without a pang,’ is a mood unknown 
natures moulded of sunshine and animated by a happy- 
hearted vitality. There are others whose intrepid courage 
does battle with despondency and masks its own defeats. 
Others, again, accept it with passive fortitude or apathetic 
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discontent ; it is to them like sleep, or pain, or movement—a 
mere condition of life, or, it may be, life’s supplement. Such 
is eminently the tone of thought expressed in these pictures. 
It is the gentle fatalism of the French playwright avowing 
that all must weep, with this much of free-will alone 
allowed, that we may choose our tears. And in this choice 
Sir Edward Burne Jones has made a consistent election. 
He has left to others the delineation of the strength which 
combats sorrow, and which through all semblances of harm 
still depicts life as an ascension—the ascension of the rocks. 
To others likewise has he left the embodiment of the soldier 
spirit of the world. The physical hardihood of the savage 
and generous traditions of northern sagas, the chivalrous or 
devout hardihood of the very medieval romances he has so 
frequently dwelt upon, fails in expression throughout his 
works, and everywhere we lack the seal of those correspond- 
ing spiritual valours which dominate griefs and hold sadness 
at bay. So far as courage in its militant sense is concerned, 
he is neither prophet, apostle, nor evangelist. 

Yet to each his own mission, and in these days few of 
us would be bold to say he has chosen his special vocation 
amiss. The sordid miseries, the mire-besprinkled, inglorious 
woes of the streets of great cities, the evil unloveliness of 
grotesque deformities, the dreary declensions of civilised 
human nature, repulsive images which, if we hold them for 
true art or false, equally sicken and repel—these have found 
no place upon his canvases. The art which, in Balzac’s 
phrase, ‘ fatigué du beau toujours unitaire, trouve d’ineffables 
‘ plaisirs dans la fécondité des laideurs,’ has been exiled 
from his imagination. It was not, if we may hazard the 
conjecture, without significance that the story of those 
distorted and mutilated lepers of Molokai evoked from him 
the picture of a St. Francis of Assisi, the saint of the 
Stigmata, on whose hands and feet and side the wounds of 
the flesh shone forth the seal and certificate of divine 
grace-—a gift which for the leper-priest contained surely 
more than a mere message of sympathy from the artist of 
the beautiful for those upon whose bodily frame disease 
had stamped its most terrible effigy of corruption. And, 
indeed, throughout all his works we are constantly aware of 
an endeavour towards a spiritualised conception of the 
physical humiliations of mortality. He is resolute so far as 
it lies with him, so far as his hand may fashion its images, 
that the world shall be invariably fair to look upon. If it 
has not been the heroic qualities of life he has seen well 
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to exemplify, he has drawn with a supreme genius its 
gentleness, its compassions, its grace and courtesies, its 
tenderness and its reverence. 

The love of man to woman—the theme is perpetually re. 
current—has become, in his treatment, a secularised 
mariolatry. The pictures of which it constitutes the single 
motive rank as his greatest and most distinctive works. 
At variance with modern sentiment at most points—perhaps 
they are not many—where his imagination comes in contact 
with it, the variance with actual subsisting tendencies is 
nowhere more uncompromisingly manifest. The simple 
brevity of the old-world words of Christianised marriage 
rites, ‘ With my body I thee worship,’ the consecration of a 
sinless and sanctified idolatry, is re-formulated by him with 
undeviating exactitude. In look, in gesture, in posture, the 
lover, whether he be of the race of gods or of the race of 
man, appears in the guise of the devout votary, of a 
bedesman at a hallowed shrine where kings, immortals, and 
commoners of life must each and all be clad in the garb of 
a gracious humility. In the scene where Cupid, in his 
floating robe of ‘ skie-colour,’ finds Psyche sleeping in the 
garden with its trellised background of many-petalled roses, 
its green marble cistern of cool water, above which from the 
summit of a carved pillar a grotesque head spouts a thin 
column, falling like a straight rod of light in the windless 
air, the god bending over the sleeper bears on every 
feature the impress of a reverent surprise at the loveliness 
of face and form the draperies he has half withdrawn reveal. 
In his ‘ Cophetua’ [98], of which the subject is drawn from 
the old English ballad of ‘ A Beggar anda King,’ his diver- 
gence from the original introduces the same note—a note 
unknown to the homely simplicity of the old story. 

‘Hand in hand along they walk 
Unto the king’s pallice, 
The king with courteous, comely talk 
This beggar did embrace. 
The beggar blusheth scarlet red 
And straight again as pale as lead, 
But not a word at all she said, 
She was in such amaze.’ 
So runs the verse. But in the picture it is otherwise. 
There Penelophon, the ‘beggar all in gray,’ is enthroned 
on high with her shadowy eyes and rust-red hair, but 
Cophetua sits a little way apart, discrowned by his own 
hands, his crown, his shield, his banner, himself, at her very 
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feet, while we divine well that the song the two singing 
boys in the gallery overhead study, where the window opens 
upon the sky, is the hymn of the king’s own heart—‘ Te 
* Deum laudamus.’ 

And as after this manner Sir Edward Burne-Jones dealt 
with the god of the ancient Greek myth andthe king of ancient 
English record, so too did he represent the Cyprian lover, 
Pygmalion the Image-maker. In this series, as in those 
scenes of the Cupid and Psyche legend, the ‘ Earthly Para- 
‘ dise’ of William Morris may serve as a text-book for those 
who will to read. Yet in these four pictures, with their 
brief inscription, 

‘The Ileart desires, 

The Hand refrains, 

The Godhead fires, 

The Soul attains,’ 
the story and more than the story is told. They are 
thought out with an unstrained and unburdened simplicity, 
directness, and fulness which carries the painter’s art of 
narration to its highest limit. Moreover in these, although 
they may take but a second rank in purely technical ex- 
cellence, the developement of idea and subject has assumed a 
completeness of form as perfect after its own kind as the form 
of a Petrarchian sonnet. In ‘ Briar Rose’ the painter relies 
to a certain extent on the spectator’s knowledge of the 
beginning of the story. He tells us nothing of the little 
drama, where two Fates contended for the possession of a 
new-born life and man’s wit strove in vain to avert the evil 
and to forestall the good, with which the fairy-tale preluded 
that slumber of man and woman and beast, while in both 
the Perseus and Psyche series the narratives are merely 
implied in the incidents and episodes of which we catch 
sight. Here the subject is brought before us from start to 
close ; whether we regard it as the expression of an idea, or 
whether we regard it as a sequence of events. From the 
point of view of thought the inscription is based upon the 
mystic doctrine of the differing forms of fire given by 
Mr. Pater in his study of ‘ Pico della Mirandola,’ and resumed 
in the formula, ‘the elemental burns, the heavenly vivifies, 
‘ the supercelestial loves.’ In the pictures, where the first 
is merely of the nature of a prologue, each fire—the fire 
of passion consuming, the fire of life vitalising, the fire of 
love adoring—is portrayed in operation and effect. As a 
chronicle of events the series is no less complete. In the 
first prefatory picture [126] Pygmalion is seen a solitary 
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dreamer in an empty chamber, to whose lonely figure the 
girls who pass down the street point with laughter on their 
lips. In the second [128], Pygmalion stands by “the i image his 
hands have wrought, and he “beholding it sees that it is very 
fair. But the sculptor has reached the barrier of man’s 
power. The pigeon just alighted on the wall, the flowers 
without, live in the sunlight, but the marble he has 
fashioned into the likeness of his heart’s desire is dead in 
the only absolute form of death’s virginity—the form which 
has never known life. And-—-here thought must create its 
own time scene—Pygmalion goes forth sorrowing. In the two 
last of the series the two first find severally their complement 
and conclusion. In ‘The Godheadfires ’ [135 2] we see the un- 
sufficing labour of the hand of man made: perfect by the touch 
of the hand of God. V enus, with eyes as compassionate as 
the eyes of Our Lady of Good Succour, imparts, with out- 
stretched finger, life to the statue.* ‘The sunshine itself has 
followed her. Across the floor, starred with red roses, beyond 
the open doorway and far down upon the stones of the street- 
way, a lessening track of yellow radiance lies, where her 
twin footprints are grey-winged pigeons. One, happier than 
its fellows, still rests beneath her footfall, smoothing its 
soft feathers against her softer feet. A small blue cloud 
floats under her, the green transparence of a sphere-like dise 
is over her head, and the fair arms of the new-born woman are 
intertwined with the arms of the godhead. The last picture, 
‘The Soul attains’ [154], is the response to the first. As the 
manhood of the second to the godhead of the third, so is the 
aspiration of the heart of man portrayed in the first to the 
attainment of man’s soul as it is represented in the last. As 
man the image-maker to God the life-giver, so is the body to 
the spirit of love, and the ecstasy with which old Spanish 
painters illuminated the features of praying ascetics is 
stamped upon Pygmalion’s countenance as he kneels before 
the newly found woman with eyes that venerate and hands 
that worship, while the red lilies and white, growing each 
by each beside the wall, betoken a womanhood made perfect 
and complete by the love of man. 

And if here, and in his other love-paintings, Sir 


It is curious to note that, in one of the reported traditions of 
Manicheism, Eve ‘ne fut au commencement qu'une belle statue... 
immobile et inanimée,’ to whom ‘ une vierge male donna la vie et la 
lumitre . . . cette vierge étoit appellée Jol . . . Tollius conjecture 
que ce mot veut dire le Dieu vivijiant. (Beausobre, ‘ Hist, de 
Manichée,’ tom. ii. liv. vi. ch. ix.) 
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Edward Burne-Jones has perpetuated the devout lover 
of Spenser’s sonnets and Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ 
so he has conceived a type of womanhood, in its relation 
to manhood, equally and correspondingly definite. His 
women are emphatically of those to whom but one page 
of the book of life is open. Their feet may tread but one 
street of the world’s great thoroughfares. Their eyes having 
seen Love’s very self are grown blind to all else besides; their 
hands having held Love’s very heart are henceforth empty of 
all other treasure. The innocence of their womanhood— 
as he would have us regard it—is the innocence of a gentle, 
delicate, and an invincible neutrality. Good and evil have 
alike passed it by. They are the docile idolaters of a single 
idolatry, their service is perfect simplicity, the lord their 
god is one god, and him only do they obey. 

That there are exceptions to the uniformity of his general 
types of idealisation is of course self-evident. Among 
women he has painted a Circe, a Morgan le Fay, Sidonia, 
the reputed sorceress of Meinhold’s coarsely invented 
medizval romance, and a Nimue; among men a Merlin. 
The idea of the fair witch-woman would seem to have 
haunted both the youth and the maturity of his art; 
the small ‘Nimue and Merlin’ bears the date 1861, and 
belongs to his earliest work; the large picture of the 
‘ Beguiling of Merlin’ [68] was not finished until the year 
1877; and to compare the first Vivien with the last, the fair- 
haired, flowing-robed enchantress of the one with the dark 
snake-crowned woman about whose limbs the draperies are 
closely coiled, is an object-lesson of the latent possibilities of 
developement. Yet it is far rather in the figure of the Merlin 
than in that of Nimue that the imaginative interest of the later 
picture abides, and to judge aright of the success or unsuccess 
of the painter’s digression from his more usual paths pre- 
supposes some realisation of that most sinister and tragic 
character-study of the whole Arthurian cycle hinted at in 
Malory and contained in the Book of Merlin. True, 
the picture, as a picture should, can stand alone. The 
episode it represents is one which can, to a certain extent, 
be legibly expressed in unspoken and unwritten pantomime. 
Moreover the memory of the general reader is already 
furnished with some outline of final catastrophe when the 
wizard of Arthur’s court fell, a victim foredoomed, under 
the spell of his own scholar in magic arts. But below the 
surface of the incident there lies in the old chronicle, and, we 
take it, no less in its representation, a significance that lends 
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a force and an individuality to Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s 
Merlin that is wanting to his other impersonations of 
man or woman. The grim and sombre story of Merlin’s 
birth, ‘through whom the devils lost their travayle’ inas- 
much as the woman—his mother—chosen to be their instru- 
ment, ‘ was so digne a vessel;’ the circumstances preluding 
it; the dreary environment of temptation and sin, of shame 
and of death; and for result the dual nature of the child— 
the son of the devil yet endowed with free choice ‘to yelde 
‘ God His parte or the fiend his,’ all these things have had 
their share in fashioning the last scene of the tragedy. The 
vague terror with which from his very birth men have 
regarded the homeless wanderer, whose sudden comings 
and goings among them have always something of the 
nature of apparitions, is on the face of Nimue, who fears 
even while she betrays her master. The place of his betrayal 
is fitly the forest ; for all his life ‘he must be often tyme in 
‘ the forest by the nature of him that me begat.’ Through- 
out the narrative he has mingled with the world of mena 
jeering, mournful figure, cognisant that, despite his fore- 
knowledge, his power, and his wizardry, his doom shall be 
the doom of the ignorant, the weak, and the fool. Clear- 
sighted in the wisdom which is little calculated to make 
glad the heart, he goes upon his way to the land where 
destiny awaits him. 


‘Tn that land is the wolf that the leopard shall bind with circles 
that shall be neither of iren ne steile ne tree ne gold ne silver ne led 
ne nothing of the erthe ne of the water ne herbe, and shall be so 
stricte bound that he shall not move.”’ 

‘Quod Blaise, “ Merlin, what is that ye say? Is not the leopard of 
more strength than the wolf?” 

‘* Yesse truly,” quod Merlin. 

‘Quod Blaise, “ How may the wolf then have power over the 
leepard ?” 

‘“ Ye shall no more know,” quod Merlin, ‘‘ but thus moche I will tell 
you, thet this prophesie shall fall upon me.”’ 


So being come to the forest of Broceliande, he loves, with 
farseeing eyes, Nimue (‘hir name — Nimiane —is a name 
‘that saith “ment ne ferai”’), the daughter of Dionas 
the Vavasor, the well-beloved ‘godson’ of the old pagan 
goddess. And to Nimue, as in older days to Morgan le Fay, 
he teaches his craft. Then, too, ‘Merlin, that well knew 
‘ her intent, taught her the sleep spell, for in that she caste 
‘hir armes aboute his neck and him kiste.’ The end 
followed swiftly. ‘In the forest was a bussh that was fair 
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‘and high of white hawthorne full of flowers; and there 
‘ they satte in the shadowe, and Merlin laid his head in the 
‘ damesel’s lap, and when she felt that he was on slepe she 
‘arose softly and made a cerne with her wymple all about 
‘the bussh and all about Merlin, and began her enchante- 
‘ments soche as Merlin had her taught.’ And when all 
was done ‘he did awake; and then he looked aboute hym, 
and then he said ** Lady, thou hast me deceived,” ne never 
after com Merlin out of that fortress that she had hym in 
sette.” Thus the wolf prevailed, and the leopard, whose 
spotted human nature has chosen neither God nor yet the 
fiend, was ensnared by the woman he had loved. And as 
thus the story ran, so the painter has painted, seizing that 
one moment when life rekindled to wakefulness before the 
final consummation of the spell. The languor of death 
itself is in the hands, in the opened eyes the last gleam of 
vitality, on the lips the last sentence of reluctant reproach. 
But, as elsewhere, a perpetual sadness extinguishes joy and 
enervates hope, so here a profound melancholy has sup- 
planted all impulses of wrath. And here, likewise, as in all 
those works which Sir Edward Burne-Jones has invested 
with the most distinct personality, it is by virtue of this 
plus-value of emotion, it is by reason of this moral at- 
mosphere of acquiescent fatalism, that the picture possesses 
to an extreme degree the effect of concentrated reality, the 
prerogative of all truly expressed imaginative conceptions. 
Thus it is that the study of Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s 
paintings, howsoever the theme be varied, and in so far as 
that study is independent of those technical aspects which 
belong distinctively to the domain of art criticism, leads us 
back perpetually to the same note, to the same quality of 
imagination, to the same emotional phase of thought and 
feeling. Over life, over love, over earth itself, over the aspira- 
tions, the quests, the relationships of humanity, over the em- 
blematic images of man’s faiths and hopes, the same mournful 
spirit incessantly broods, overshadowing all things. And in 
this accentuation of sadness lies a necessary limitation to 
the compass of his art. The vision of the imagination, like 
the vision of the eye, has its focus; fixed upon one aspect of 
life the farther or nearer radius of surrounding sympathies, 
by law irrevocable, evades its sight. And although, be it 
freely allowed, the aspect under which Sir Kdward Burne-Jones 
has elected to represent life is a true one, it is but one; and 
we do well to remember that if sadness be the passport to 
many of life’s secret places, joy, hope, and courage have 
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likewise their own rights of way open to none beside. Yet 
if this limitation is his loss, it is also his gain. In the very 
monotony of this emotional atmosphere we decipher an 
evidence of its sincerity, and indisputably, if few great 
artists have wandered farther, both in intention and fact, 
from the presentation of truth to the broad and multitu- 
dinous actualities of the worid around them, few there are 
van be found who have diverged less from the representa- 
tion of truth to their own individual imaginative vision. 
Objectively unreal, subjectively Sir Edward Burne-Jone has 
made us conscious of the quality-—-it is impossible to over- 
yalue it—of that personal veracity, of that loyalty toa man’s 
inborn conceptions of beauty, without which manner de- 
generates into artificial mannerisms, and attitude into the 
affectations of a pose, the wnenvied characteristics of the 
copyist and the imitator. 
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Ant. ILI.—Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War. 
By Lt.-Col. G. F. R. Henperson, Major the York and 
Lancaster Regiment, Professor of Military Art and 
History the Staff College; author of ‘The Battle of 
Spicheren: a Tactical Study’ and ‘The Campaign of 
‘Fredericksburg.’ In 2 vols. With Portraits, Maps, and 
Plans. London, New York, and Bombay: 1898. 


HIRTY-FIVE years have gone by since, on May 2, 1863, at 
Chancellorsville he whom all the world had come to 
know as ‘Stonewall’ Jackson was, in the gloaming of 
evening and the darkness of the forest, shot by the fatal 
error of his own devoted followers in the very moment of 
assured victory. At the time of his death there was no man, 
whose life story was complete, who had attracted to himself 
so large a measure of the attention of mankind. The 
generation which followed step by step the wondrous tale 
of his military successes during the earlier years of the 
great struggle between the Northern and the Southern States 
of America has wellnigh passed away. Since he died the 
successive wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870 have created and 
established the German Empire. Italy as a kingdom has 
come into being. The Dark Continent has from all sides 
been opened up. The river which had been the mystery of 
all the ages has been traversed throughout its length. The 
years that have intervened have been filled with pressing 
questions of such moment that for the great majority of 
readers in 1898 the biography of Stonewall Jackson is that 
rather of an historical personage than of a hero familiar 
to their contemporary recollection. In some respects a 
biographer gains by this condition of the minds of his 
readers, especially if, as has been the case with Lieut.-Colonel 
Henderson, he has, despite the lapse of time, been still able 
to receive assistance from many survivors who were inti- 
mately acquainted with the subject of his memoir—men 
who served under Jackson in the closest relations or side by 
side with him in important stations of command, men 
who have been invaluable guides over the fields of action 
familiar to them. Ofall these aids, and of the help of the 
lady who was Jackson’s devoted wife, and still survives him, 
Colonel Henderson has most carefully availed himself. 
There never has been any great struggle about the details 
of which such voluminous memoirs have been published. 
North and South, all ranks from generals to privates have 
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contributed their share to the discussion of disputed points, 
and the official records on the Northern side have been pre- 
pared with elaborate care, so that if in the multitude of 
counsellors there be wisdom, an historian who will not spare 
the labour of wading through the mass of documents avail- 
able certainly has no lack of materials at his disposal. The 
work that was involved in sifting all the facts must have 
been very heavy. It has been most honourably faced and 
zealously carried through. Colonel Henderson, who has already 
established a reputation among thoughtful English soldiers for 
a very masterly knowledge of the principles of the art of war 
and for a lucid and interesting style in conveying to his readers 
their mode of application in the campaigns and battles of 
the past, shows himself everywhere in the military part of 
his work a safe and wise guide in explaining the motives 
which determined the actions of one of the most brilliant of 
modern generals. He seems to us to have so written on 
these matters as to be at once convincing and easily under- 
stood by any reader of ordinary intelligence. After all, 
however, in every biography it is not the statesman, the 
soldier, or the divine who most excites our interest, but the 
man. Of no one is this more true than of Jackson. The 
reserved, silent, God-loving champion of Virginia begot for 
himself an attachment among those who followed him, and 
excited throughout Europe and America an interest which 
was of course created by the far-resounding reports of his 
amazing victories, but became personal to himself in such 
degree that all the minor traits of the man were studied, 
reported, and repeated till a kind of Jackson mythology 
sprang up and pervaded Europe and all parts of the States 
North and South. Colonel Henderson has done full justice 
to this the most generally popular part of his work, and has 
surrounded his hero with an element of universal human 
sympathy that largely helps to make the story he has to tell 
one that may be commended for its intrinsic charm, its 
stimulating quality, and its sustained dramatic movement, to 
every reader old and young and of both sexes. 

That Colonel Henderson is so far affected by the Lues 
Boswelliana as not to be precisely fair to all those who were 
opposed to Jackson is only what every reader would be 
prepared to expect, and is therefore not likely to do 
much harm. The unfairness is, however, strictly limited. 
Towards the soldiers who were engaged in various cam- 
paigns against his hero he does the fullest justice. It is 
only the enthusiasts for the liberation of the slaye—Lowell, 
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Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and the others of that gallant band 
who thought it better to be right with two or three than to 
be wrong with all the world—in regard to whom Colonel 
Henderson is neither just in his conclusions nor altogether 
accurate in his statement of facts. This unfairness is the 
more gratuitous because it was altogether unnecessary for 
the vindication of Jackson. It was not for the perpetuation 
of slavery, as Colonel Henderson has very well shown, that 
Jackson fought. It will, however, be better, after having 
thus expressed our appreciation of the value of the work 
which Colonel Henderson has done, and suggested the 
points as to which we shall not be able strictly to follow 
him, to give our own view of the story of Jackson’s life, for 
which we shall be mainly indebted to Colonel Henderson, 
who has very admirably cleared up many points that had 
been left in doubt by the conflicting evidence of various 
actors in the drama. Indeed, it is almost only in his state- 
ment of the circumstances which led up to the great 
contest between the slave and free states of America that we 
find ourselves unable to agree with him. 

Thomas Jackson, to give him for a moment the name 
which was bestowed on him in his youth instead of that 
which he received when thirty-seven years old, was born on 
January 21, 1824, was left at seven years of age a penniless 
orphan, and was taken care of from that time by an uncle 
who owned an estate on the Ohio. His family was of 
Lowland Scotch descent. It was practically a backwoods- 
man’s life in which he was brought up, though his uncle 
was a wealthy slaveowner, who kept a stable of well-bred 
horses, hunted much, and had a four-mile racecourse on 
his grounds. At seventeen Thomas Jackson became a 
constable of the county, and after two years of active 
outdoor life, spent in executing the decrees of the justices, 
he greedily seized an opportunity of getting a nomination 
to West Point, the admirable military school of America. 
He was exceedingly backward in all matters of ordinary 
education. Fully conscious of the defect, he resolutely 
determined to amend it. He had few natural graces of any 
kind. ‘His features were well cut, his forehead high, his 
‘ mouth small and firm, and his complexion fresh. Yet the 
‘ ensemble was not striking, nor was it redeemed by grave 
‘eyes and a heavy jaw, a strong but angular frame, a 
‘ certain awkwardness of movement, and large hands and 
* feet.’ At West Point, ‘in the struggle to solve a problem, 
‘ he invariably covered both his face and uniform with chalk, 
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‘and he perspired so freely, even in the coldest weather, 
‘that the cadets with boyish exaggeration declared that 
whenever “the general,” as he had at once been dubbed, 
in honour of his namesake the victor of New Orleans, got 
a difficult proposition he was certain to flood the class- 
‘room.’ Nevertheless, he left, both on his fellow-pupils 
and teachers, so strong an impression of his dogged deter- 
mination to make himself master of all that he could learn, 
that the popular belief in regard to him seems to have been 
summed up in the saying that ‘if the course had lasted 
‘ another year he would have forced his way to the top of 
‘the class.’ At this period of his career an intense devotion 
to duty, including a rigid care of his own health, which 
was a necessity, an engrossing ambition to excel, absolute 
self-dependence, with a punctilious courtesy, excessive shy- 
ness, scrupulous exactness, especially in regard to truth, 
are the characteristics noted by all as most distinctive of 
him. 

On June 30, 1846, when twenty-two years of age, he 
was breveted as a second lieutenant of artillery. He was 
almost at once ordered off to the war with Mexico, of which 
the first phase, marked by American victories at Palo Alto, 
Réseau de la Palma, and Monterey, was already finished. 
General Scott, early in 1847, was entrusted with the or- 
ganisation of a combined military and naval expedition 
for the reduction of Vera Cruz and for an advance on the 
capital. ‘For gallant and meritorious conduct at the siege 
‘ of Vera Cruz’ Jackson was promoted to be first lieutenant. 
Eagerly volunteering to serve under Captain Magruder, 
with a battery that had been captured from the Mexicans, 
because he knew that that neither very popular nor very 
amiable commander was sure to be ‘on hand’ if any fighting 
was to be done, Jackson gained a great opportunity in the 
attack of the defences round the city of Mexico. He had 
already, on August 19, handled his section of three guns so 
well and gallantly that Magruder had reported that ‘he 
‘ could not too highly commend him to the Major-General’s 
‘favourable consideration;’ but in the attack of Chapul- 
tepec, ‘deserted by his gunners and abandoned by the 
‘ escort,’ he held his ground with one gun which he had 
managed to get carried over a ditch. With only a sergeant 
to assist him he was loading and firing his single piece. 
Magruder joined him; a second gun was hoisted across, 
the men rallied, and victory was secured, Afterwards he 
said very simply when questioned, ‘The only anxiety of 
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‘ which 1 was conscious during the engagement was a fear 
‘lest I should not meet danger enough to make my conduct 
‘conspicuous.’ Scott paid him a very pretty compliment. 
‘If you can forgive yourself for the way in which you 
‘ slaughtered those poor Mexicans,’ he said at a public levee, 
after he had drawn every one’s attention by putting his 
hands behind his back when Jackson came up to him, ‘I 
‘am not sure that I can,’ and then held out his hand. 
Successive brevets raised Jackson, within eighteen months 
from his joining his regiment, to the rank of major at 
twenty-four years of age. Another gain that was afterwards 
of great importance had come to him from the expedition. 
Nearly all those who became leaders in the Civil War were 
employed in Mexico, and he had been able pretty closely to 
gauge their value under the stress of marching, privation, 
and fighting. 

Jackson’s character was, during the years when he was 
best known to the world, so essentially religious that it 
is noteworthy that he passed through several phases before 
he settled down into the somewhat rigid Presbyterian 
creed which he ultimately adopted. He was very much 
impressed by an excellent Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Mexico, with whom he had many colloquies on religious 
subjects. Being doubtful whether in the wild life of his 
early days he had ever been baptised, and unwilling that 
the matter should be uncertain, he was christened by an 
Episcopalian clergyman, and received his first communion 
in the Episcopal Church, expressly, however, reserving the 
right to examine further before he decided to what body 
he would permanently attach himself. This he seems to 
have done after his first marriage. On his return home, 
after a few minor changes of station, he was, in March 1851, 
appointed Professor of Artillery Tactics and Natural 
Philosophy at the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington. 
His reasons for accepting with pleasure the appointment 
are worth noting. ‘He believed,’ he said, ‘ that a man 
‘who had turned with a good military reputation to 
‘ pursuits of a semi-civilian character, and had vigorously 
‘ prosecuted his mental improvement, would have more 
‘ chance of success in war than those who had remained 
‘in the treadmill of the garrison.’ So much of his after- 
career tended to justify this conclusion that it is as one 
of the lessons of Jackson’s life worthy of the consideration 
of Englishmen at a time when the absolute necessity of 
trusting only these who have remained in the treadmill has 
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been much pressed as a point of effective army administra- 
tion. They will not find it difficult to reinforce his theory 
from experience of their own as to the English commanders 
who have been most successful in war. Lieut.-Colonel 
Henderson has drawn attention to the fact that many of the 
most distinguished generals of the Civil War had followed 
careers analogous to that of Jackson. Most of the great 
names of history are to be found among men of similar 
experience. 

Jackson, during the years that he spent at Lexington, 
devoted himself mainly to a rigid performance of his duties, 
an enforcement of strict discipline, and in his private 
studies to a careful examination of the campaigns of great 
commanders, especially those of Napoleon. He _ twice 
married: losing his first wife after only fourteen months of 
wedded life, and marrying his second three years later. He 
made, after his first wife’s death, a five months’ tour in 
Europe, through England, Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. He was especially impressed by and interested 
in our English cathedrals. At Lexington he remained a 
shy, solitary man, with few friends outside his own family. 
He never smoked. He was a teetotaller. He never touched 
a card. He and his wife devoted themselves to a Sunday 
school for negroes. He acted as a zealous deacon of the 
Presbyterian Church. He was a strict Sabbatarian. He 
would walk a mile through the rain to correct any trifling 
misstatement of fact to which he found that he had in- 
advertently committed himself, not being able to sleep com- 
fortably till he had put it right. He had, as he said, ‘no 
‘genius for seeming,’ and, being no respecter of persons, 
apologised as freely to a cadet, when he found he had made 
a mistake, as he refused rigidly to bend to any social 
observance which did not seem to him right. Altogether 
it was a firm, strong, independent, self-contained, high- 
minded, and upright man of singular courage, moral and 
physical, putting his trust in God and fearing no man 
sternly preparing himself for war if war should come, who, 
in the year 1860 began, like many another American, to be 
aware that war in its most horrible form-—that of civil 
discord—was looming large on the horizon. Most assuredly 
he had no wish for it. Despite the rigid mould in whick 
in many respects his outer semblance was cast, he was at 
heart singularly gentle and sweet-tempered, full of playful 
tenderness and sympathy for children, and for all who were 
poor and feeble. He had the keenest appreciation of both 
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Nature and Art, was fond of travel, delighted in general 
literature, and found himself obliged to abandon novel- 
reading because it absorbed him too much, and he wanted 
to devote himself to study ‘till,’ as he said, ‘I shall become 
‘ master of my profession.’ 

There is something strangely dramatic in the fact that 
the first time that this man marched out in military com- 
mand of his cadet company from Lexington for possible 
fighting, it was in order to join in putting down the move- 
ment of that ‘John Brown’ whose execution by the autho- 
rities of Virginia, for an attempted raising of the negroes 
at Harper’s Ferry in January 1859, became subsequently in 
the famous song * the battle-cry of the Northern armies, in 
those corps in which the war was converted into a crusade 
against slavery. It would hardly be too much to say that, 
if it was in a very real sense true that John Brown was 
throughout the war ‘a soldier in the armies of the North,’ 
and a very potent one, the fact that Stonewall Jackson was 
‘a soldier in the armies of the South’ had under this aspect 
a very important value, apart from his great services as a 
general. Stonewall Jackson was, and was well known to 
both armies to be, as much as John Brown, a devoted 
servant of the God of Battles. It was, however, by no 
means directly in behalf of slavery that Virginia at least 
fought. Both Lee and Stonewall Jackson recognised very 
fully the many evils of the system, though their own rela- 
tions with their slaves were so friendly as to make them 
resent many of the attacks made on the institution; and 
though Jackson certainly, and probably Lee, looked upon it 
as an arrangement sanctioned by Holy Writ, they would 
not have been sorry to see it gradually abolished. For them 
the central fact was that all their loyalty was due to 
Virginia. They only regarded the United States as a con- 
federacy into which the free State of Virginia had, at the 
time of the Union, entered of her own choice, and they 
repudiated as a gross tyranny all attempts of the other 
States or of the central body to coerce either Virginia or 
any single State in any matter whatever. On this point the 
whole action of Virginia and of her citizens turned. At the 
time of the election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860 there was 
no prospect of any proximate steps being taken by him, or 


* John Brown’s a soldier in the Armies of the North 
* John B ; ld the A f the North, 
And his soul goes marching along. 
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by any other leading statesmen, for decreeing the abolition of 
slavery. The question that was at issue when Lincoln was 
elected was whether slavery should or should not be allowed 
to extend into what were then known as ‘ the Territories,’ 
the new lands not yet in a condition to be received as 
‘States.’ These lands, for the most part, lay towards the 
West. It was a vital question both for the free labour of 
the North and for the existence of slavery: for the free 
labour of the North because it and slavery could not exist 
side by side, and therefore, if slavery were admitted 
into the Territories, the great West, with all its immense 
possibilities, would be lost as a field of emigration; for the 
existence of slavery, because slave tillage was so exhausting 
in its treatment of the soil that, unless fresh ground could 
be annually broken, slavery would be starved out. It was 
this danger of being throttled by the limitation of the slave 
area which made the election of Lincoln, pledged to resist 
the extension of slavery into ‘ the Territories,’ seem to South 
Carolina a sufficient reason for secession. The plot by which 
her vote and that of other Southern States was secured had 
long been hatching. Practically all politics were, as usual 
in America, in the hands of wire-pullers. In few of the 
border States were men of light and leading prepared to 
deal with the crisis when it came. In most of them parties 
were very evenly balanced. In Missouri the politicians had 
entered into a regular agreement with Jefferson Davis to 
carry the State out of the Union, but were, in the State 
Convention which they called together for the purpose, 
defeated, mainly because the leading men of all professions 
and callings, who had not during quiet times interested 
themselves in politics, threw themselves with their whole 
heart into the struggle. In Virginia, on the other hand, a 
moderate party was in power. For a long time it attempted 
to work for peace, and refused to join the more Southern 
States in the new Confederacy. Yet the principle of the 
independence of the several States was perhaps more dear 
to Virginians than to any Americans. As soon as the Pre- 
sident issued his proclamation calling for the formation of 
an army of volunteers to coerce the Southern States to 
remain within the Union, Virginia not only refused to 
supply her contingent, but called her people to arms to 
resist unlawful aggression. The very moderation of the 
earlier action had prevented all such extensive counter 
agitation as took place in Missouri in behalf of the Union. 
Though there were still isolated Unionists in parts of 
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Virginia, the people as a whole were everywhere loyal to 
their own State, and, when the war began, ready to make 
any sacrifices that might be needed. ‘There are in the whole 
history of man few more interesting episodes than those 
constitutional struggles which in the border States preceded 
the outbreak of the war, and few that have been more 
inadequately recorded. ‘The period when polities ceased to 
be an affair for office-seekers and became the concern of 
every man who cared for his country could hardly fail to 
be one intensely dramatic. Yet the more exciting events 
which followed have almost buried these incidents out of 
sight. 

Nevertheless, some realisation of them is essential to the 
understanding of the feelings of such men as Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson. Higher-minded mea, more self-sacri- 
ficing, more gentle in their inward character, there could 
hardly be; yet it was, so far as all outward semblance 
appeared, so far especially as the story was read in the 
newspapers from day to day throughout Europe, in behalf 
of a Confederacy founded and built upon slavery, and in the 
cause of a not very scrupulous set of wire-pullers, that these 
men stood forth as champions, and for a long time splendidly 
successful champions. Moreover, it is necessary to an 
understanding of the whole military conduct of the war 
that it should be realised that both Lee and Jackson in 
their strategic combinations, and Lincoln in his interference 
with the management of the Northern armies, were largely 
influenced by the fact that the war was by no means merely 
one between the Northern and Southern States of America, 
but that it was rather one between two great parties, those 
of States-rights and of Federal anthority, and that each of 
these had representatives north and south of the line which 
divided the general area into two great antagonistic con- 
federacies. It became often a fight for recruiting grounds, 
so that whichever army was for the time in possession of 
the border-land was able to enlist sympathisers and suppress 
recalcitrants, and still more often a fight to influence voting 
at the polling-booths, and the enthusiasm with which, from 
within the States, North and South, velunteers poured in 
and contributions were made on the two sides to the armies 
in the field. The numbers in the ranks, both North and 
South, varied in the most amazing manner. ‘Tens of 
thousands of men were constantly absent without leave, 
having gone quietly off to their own homes with every 
intention of returning to the ranks when it suited them to 
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do so, as in fact, for the most part, sooner or later, they did. 
The self-willed absences and voluntary returns emptied or 
filled the ranks more than the direct losses of a great battle, or 
the recruitment of a whole year. These are conditions of the 
contest which must be realised at every stage of it. It is 
obvious at once that among such armies the personal 
influence of leaders, and the depression or exaltation of the 
two sides, with all the other elements that are usually com- 
prised under the general term of ‘ morale,’ counted for more 
than they do even in wars between regularly enlisted and 
normally disciplined armies. We shall have often occasion 
to touch on these points again, but it seemed well to bring 
together beforehand the most prominent characteristics of 
the contest with which we have now to deal. 

Jackson, soon after the ordinance of secession had been 
passed by Virginia, was ordered to proceed to Camp Lee, 
near Richmond, with his cadets. All the senior class were 
required to give instruction to the untrained militia and 
volunteers, who were pouring into the depots. The non- 
commissioned officers and men of the regular army, being 
nearly toa man Germans or L[rishmen, had thrown in their 
lot with the North. Instructors were, therefore, sorely 
needed. On April 26, 1861, to his great joy, Jackson was 
given his commission as colonel of Virginia volunteers, and 
was sent to take command of some 4,500 men who had been 
gathered at Harper’s Ferry, on the extreme border of the 
State, the point where hostile collision seemed most likely 
first to take place. He at once established a system of 
discipline and training as strict as the conditions of his 
motley host permitted. Working himself for as many hours 
as nature would endure, he kept his men seven hours daily 
at drill. Minor matters of military etiquette were much 
ignored. What was essential to efliciency or health was 
rigidly enforeed. He was the most patient of teachers, and 
encouraged his officers to come to his tent after work was 
over to clear up any questions as to details of duty about 
which they were in doubt. Jackson was extremely strict in 
the enforcement of orders among his officers, but very 
lenient with all but gross offences among the men. On all 
military matters outside instruction in drill, mancuvre, 
and discipline, he was impenetrably silent. Not even to 
members of the Maryland Legislature, whom it was very 
important to conciliate, and to whom, when they came to 
visit him at Harper’s Ferry, he was studiously polite, would 
he disclose a single fact about his command. In particular 
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it was, for the reasons we have indicated, peculiarly uncertain 
how many men were at any given post, and nothing would 
induce Jackson to let any one know what numbers ‘he actu- 
ally commanded. No word of military news ever escaped 
him in his letters to his wife. It were much to be wished that 
officers in many an English campaign would lay to heart 
Jackson’s words to her when she complained of his silence 
on such subjects: ‘Don’t you know that it is unmilitary 
‘and unlike an officer to write news respecting one’s post ? 
* You couldn’t wish your husband to do an unofticer-like 
‘thing, could you?’ Wellington, in the Peninsula, suffered 
terribly from the private letters sent home by officers, and 
on the whole the information so conveyed is more to be 
dreaded than that of the regular newspaper correspondents 
of our day, who can be much more easily muzzled. 

In June Jackson was appointed to the command of five 
battalions and a battery, forming together the ‘1st Brigade 
‘of the Army of the Shenandoah.’ General J. E. Johnston 
had on May 24 replaced him in authority at Harper’s 
Ferry, which had for the moment become the headquarters 
of that army, now raised to 10,000 men, of which Jackson 
had the Ist Brigade. On July 2, Johnston having withdrawn 
his troops from Harper’s Ferry, the Northerners under 
Patterson crossed the Potomac, and Jackson’s success in 
checking them in a small skirmish at Falling Waters led to 
his being appointed a brigadier-general of the Confederacy. 
At this time Beauregard, with 20,000 Confederates, was at 
Manassas Junction, communicating easily with Johnston 
through the Blue Ridge Mountains by the Manassas Gap 
Railway. In all, the Northern invading force consisted of 
80,000 men, to which the Confederates could only oppose 
32,000 ; but one large column of the Northerners had moved 
far off towards the west upon Staunton at the head of the 
Shenandoah Valley, while Patterson, puzzled as to the 
numbers before him, and discouraged by the check received 
at Falling Waters, had halted at Bunker’s Hill. There 
remained General MecDowell’s army, which was about 
50,009 strong, and threatened advance against Beauregard 
at Manassas. Lee, who was at Richmond directing the 
counsels of the Confederate leaders, decided that, as soon 
as MeDowell’s force was fairly committed to its forward 
movement, Johnston should endeavour to slip away from 
before Patterson and join Beauregard. It was, however, 
essential that McDowell should be encouraged to attack by 
the apparent exposure of Beauregard’s isolated corps, be- 
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cause at that time both Northern and Southern generals 
had good reason to fear the difficulties of handling large 
bodies of untrained men in attack, and much preferred the 
simpler operation of taking up a defensive position. On 
July 16 MeDowell began his advance. On the 18th, at 
1 a.m., Johnston received the expected summons to join 
Beauregard. By the morning of July 21 three brigades, 
Jackson’s, Bee’s, and Barton’s, with all the cavalry and 
artillery, had joined Beauregard. Only one brigade, 1,900 
strong, had been delayed by a breakdown of the railway. 
Meantime, on the 17th, Patterson had moved to Charles- 
town, quite out of touch with McDowell, and Stuart’s 
cavalry brought news that Patterson knew nothing of 
Johnston’s movement. Though MeDowell had only ad- 
vaneed with 35,000 men, that was a body much too large 
for an inexperi ienced staff dealing with quite untrained men 
to manceuvre, and though by the 18th this army was within 
five miles of Manassas Junction, it was not till the very 
morning when the junction of the main part of Johnston’s 
forces had been effected that the serious attack was made by 
30,000 men. A premature attempt by an isolated brigade 
on the 18th had been severely checked, had led to great dis- 
couragement, and involved two days spent in reconnaissances. 
Be: vuregard, intending to attack, had massed his troops on 
the right of his line, and when MeDowell, pushing one 
division upon the stone bridge crossing the Buil-run river 
which marked the general front of the Confederate position, 
threw two divisions across the stream higher up at Sudley 
Springs, he had no difficulty in turning the Confederate left. 
On that side only Evans’s brigade was available to oppose the 
movement, and the three brigades of the Shenandoah Valley 
army which had been kept in reserve had to be hurriedly 
sent to this part of the field. The superior numbers and 
the artillery of the Federals forced back in confusion Evans’s 
and Bee’s men, and as Jackson advanced with his brigade 
to give them support he was met by the defenders flying 
from the left. Bee himself at full gallop approached Jackson. 
* General,’ he said, ‘ they are beating us back.’ ‘ Then, sir,’ 
was the calm reply, coming from thin compressed lips, that 
closed again the moment the words were uttered, ‘then, 
‘ sir, we will give them the bayonet.’ The brigade showed 
the effect of the ste: ady work that had been going on during 
the months of dull preparation. Ranging them in an 
admirably chosen position, Jackson calmly awaited the 
attack of the advancing Federals, ‘ Look,’ shouted Bee to 
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his men, ‘there is Jackson standing like « stone wall. 
* Rally behind the Virginians!’ The word and the name 
caught on. The ‘ Stone-wall’ brigade became the rallying 
point which turned defeat into victory. With one of his 
vegiments, the 33rd Virginia, Jackson had repelled the first 
attack of the Federals upon the position he occupied, the 
Henry Hill; but for three hours, while other forces were 
forming on him and fresh attacks were renewed, he kept in 
hand the main mass of his brigade. Then, when Kirby 
Smith was moving up with the 1,900 men who had at length 
marched from the railway against the right of the Federals 
who were making one last desperate effort, he saw that the 
critical moment had arrived, and gave what became the 
decisive order of the day: ‘ Reserve your fire till they come 
‘ within fifty yards; then fire and give them the bayonet; 
‘and when you charge yell like furies.’ Kirby Smith’s 
stroke was delivered at the same moment. The combined 
attack was so decisive that Beauregard ordered a general 
advance, and the Federals melted into a crowd of fugitives. 

The victory was almost thrown away. Johnston, who 
was senior to Beauregard, refused to follow it up. It is 
always the case in war, that when victory has been won, 
the danger of defeat which has preceded it, no matter how 
imminent it may have been, is forgotten. With an army 
like the Southern, dependent for its very existence on 
popular impressions, this became a disaster almost as fatal 
as a defeat would have been. The contempt for the efforts 
of the North, which the apparently decisive nature of the first 
victory engendered, caused effort to be relaxed, and the 
fighting ranks to be dangerously depleted, while Lincoln 
instantly met the crisis by a fresh call for volunteers, and by 
putting McClellan in chief command. Jackson’s brigade 
alone among the Southerners was refused all leave of absence, 
and kept sternly to work. Its commander, though he had 
lost a finger in the fight, was not absent for a day, and his 
influence made it possible to keep the men together. 

On November 4, 1861, Jackson was assigned to the 
command of the Shenandoah Valley district, which lies 
between the Alleghanies and the Blue Ridge Mountains, a 
fertile plain in a mountain region that was to become the 
scene of his next famous exploits. For the moment he lost, 
to his great grief, the brigade he had created. His heroism, 
his patient care of them, his very oddities, his absolute 
freedom from ostentation, had already endeared him to his 
men. His parting from them was a touching one, and drew 
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from the silent man the rare indulgence of an enthusiastic 
and vehement speech of farewell. They were soon after- 
wards sent to join him at Winchester. It will perhaps 
horrify those English officers who are shocked by being 
required to submit to a practical test before they are allowed 
to command regiments, to learn that at this moment, in the 
very midst of war, this most triumphant and _ brilliant 
commander pressed on his Government the necessity of 
allowing no regimental command to be obtained by seniority, 
unless the candidate had been approved by a board of 
examination. His first effort in the valley was a winter 
campaign, in which, on January 5, 1862, he suddenly 
seized stores which the Federals had collected at Bath. 
Drivirg out the garrison, he broke the railway bridge of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway, and on January 10 captured 
at Romney valuable camp equipment and magazines. The 
marches had been necessarily severe in the cold winter 
weather. Loring, who commanded a detachment under him, 
had been grossly insubordinate, being jealous because, 
before the war began, he had been senior to Jackson in the 
United States army. The campaign, therefore, had not been 
altogether successful. Stores much needed by the Con- 
federate troops had been secured, The action of the Federals 
had been greatly hampered, but Jackson had not been able 
to surprise and defeat the isolated detachments at which he 
had aimed. Loring’s men had not been trained like 
Jackson’s. They soon became a discontented and disorganised 
mob, and when Jackson ordered them to hold Romney for 
the winter, Loring voiced their complaints so effectually 
at Richmond that a peremptory order by the Secretary of 
War for the recall of Loring’s men from Romney was sent 
to Jackson six days after his own return to Winchester. 
Jackson obeyed, and simultaneously applied through Johnston 
to be relieved of his command, and to be allowed either to 
return to his professorial duties at Lexington or to leave 
the army. Fortunately, Letcher, the Governor of Virginia, 
and Johnston succeeded in impressing on the Secretary of 
War the fatal effects on discipline which his order, based on 
the remonstrance and opinion of an officer serving under 
Jackson, must occasion, and he gave way. Jackson thereupon 
withdrew his resignation. The incident has been regarded 
by all who have examined the history of the war as among 
the most signal services that Jackson rendered to the 
Confederate cause. As one of them puts it, had any other 
than the actual result followed, ‘ victory could only have been 
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‘won by accident.’ The immediate consequence of Mr. 
Benjamin’s order was that the enemy, promptly reoccupying 
Romney, forced the retirement of another Confederate 
detachment, and recovered three fertile counties. That, 
however, was of relatively little importance, since the 
method of ruling the army which the order represented was 
brought to an end. 

In nothing had the effects of their victory at Bull Run 
been more disastrous for the South than in the apathy 
which it had engendered in the minds of Mr. Davis’s 
Government. Blindly hoping that the result of that first 
success would be prompt interference in the contest by the 
European Powers, they had made no serious effort to resist 
the ever-growing sea-power of the Northern States, and 
daily more and more decisively that all-pervading force 
was choking the Confederacy within its grasp ; was depriving 
it of all but a continually more and more precarious com- 
munication with Europe by sea, and, by taking advantage of 
the mighty waters of the Mississippi, was cutting the Con- 
federacy in two and preparing crushing disaster for the south- 
western portion. Meantime, all through the winter and early 
spring a vast army, which by March 20, 1862, numbered 
240,000 men, had been in process of organisation along the 
Potomac, and chiefly under the walls of Washington. In 
all, in this part of the theatre of war, the Confederates had 
only 50,000 men available. Up to March 9, Johnston, 
with the main bot, had been at Centreville, close to the 
Potomac and the hostile army. On that day he fell back 
behind the Rapidan. McClellan followed him on the direct 
line for a short distance, bat on March 17 began to 
transport his troops by sea from Alexandria to within thirty 
miles of Richmond. The operation was necessarily a long 
one, and gave Johnston ample time to interpose for the 
direct defence of the town. 

Jackson was, with only 4,500 men at most, left isolated 
in the Shenandoah Valley. Banks, who was immediately 
opposed to him, had at first 38,000 men, including 2,000 
cavalry and 80 pieces of artillery. On March 12 Banks 
was ordered to move on Winchester, from which Jackson 
had withdrawn on the previous evening. On March 18 
Jackson further retired eighteen miles south to Strasburg, 
and as it was considered that his troops might now be 
neglected, the greater part of Banks’s army was called off, 
partly to join McClellan, partly to serve as a defensive force 
for Washington and its communications during McClellan’s 
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absence. Shields’s division of 11,000 men with 27 guns, 

however, followed Jackson, who again retired. Shields 
advanced no further than Strasburg, and was under orders 
to fall back to protect Harper’s Ferry, the all-important link 
between Washington and the West. As it was Jackson’s 
function to detain in the valley as large a body as possible, 
he cautiously watched these movements. Shields withdrew 
to Winchester. Ashby, Jackson’s cavalry leader, after a 
skirmish near the town, reported to Jackson that Shields’s 
division had again retres ated, and that only 4,000 men 
remained. On March 23 Jackson, believing that he was 
only in presence of a rearguard, and that in any case 
it was all-important to make his presence felt, attacked 
at Kernstown, after a hurried march which had much di- 
minished his small force. Shields had skilfully concealed 
the fact that his whole division was within reach, and, 
though Jackson’s attack was carried out with great skill 
and daring, it was impossible that it should succeed with 
such a disparity of numbers. He was, moreover, not as yet 
as well supported by his subordinates as he would have 

been at a later time. He sustained severe loss, and was 
obliged to fall back. The effect, however, of the audacious 
blow was amazing, greater than that of many a victory. 
Shields himself reported that ‘the struggle had been for 
‘a short time doubtful,’ and the unexpected activity of a 
body that had been supposed to be altogether reduced 
to impotence completely disconcerted the schemes of the 
Northern commander. In consequence of it, the whole of 
Shields’s division was recalled to Winchester. Williams’s 
division—8,000 men—was also brought back thither, and by 
Lincoln’s orders another division—Blenker’s, 9,000 strong 
—was sent to reinforce Frémont in Western Virginia, 
while McDowell’s Corps—37,000 strong—was retained at 
Washington, and was not allowed to assist McClellan ; 
so that, by the action of a force of which less than 3,000 
were available at Kernstown, McClellan’s grand movement 
on Richmond was reduced by 46,000 men (Blenker’ s division 
and McDowell’s Corps). Both Banks and McDowell were 
withdrawn altogether from McClellan’s command, and 
entrusted, the one with the defence of the Shenandoah 
Valley, the other with that of Washington. Practically it 
is hardly too much to say that Jackson’s audacity was the 
cause which made abortive at this time the whole of 
McClellan’s grand scheme for the use of his vast army in 
the reduction of Richmond. For, though his transference 
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by sea to the Richmond region brought him within a com- 
paratively short distance of the Southern capital, his 
progress was blocked by a series of defences near York 
Town. He had caleulated upon relieving himself of this 
difficulty by employing McDowell’s Corps, marching to 
co-operate with him by road from Washington to attack a 
strong fort which on the left or northern bank of the York 
River prevented the Federal transports from moving up that 
river and turning the York ‘Town defences. Now that 
McDowell was withdrawn from him, he hesitated to attack 
the position which in the meantime Johnston with the main 
Confederate army had taken up. It appeared to be neces- 
sary that Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley should be 
disposed of before any serious attempt could be made upon 
Richmond. This marvellous result of the locally unsuc- 
cessful action of 5,000 men is a striking illustration of the 
intimate connexion between war and politics. Politically 
it was essential to Lincoln that Washington should be safe 
from all alarms. It was impossible to say what the effect on 
the temper of the North and on foreign Powers might be of 
the jeopardy of that historical capital of the States which 
lay close to hostile Virginia, and was surrounded on another 
side by doubtful Maryland. The influence over events which 
had been exercised by Jackson’s tiny force was due to its 
having touched the most sensitive spot in the body of the 
Northern giant. It was a lesson not to be lost, and in the next 
campaigns it was applied by a master-head and by a master- 
hand, by Lee and by Jackson. 

After Kernstown Jackson had fallen back practically un- 
molested to the southern end of the Valley. He had been 
steadily drilling and recruiting while want of supplies and 
bad weather had kept the Federals from moving against him. 
By April 17, when Banks at length advanced, Jackson had 
6,000 men. Nothing very decisive happened till, on April 21, 
Lee, having been put in command of the Confederate armies 
in Virginia, gave Jackson authority to call to his aid Ewell, 
who, with 8,600 men, was to the east of the valley, and 
to employ the whole together against Banks. At this time 
Lincoln had allowed McClellan once more to arrange for 
McDowell’s movement to support him. Banks, with 
16,700 men, was between the great mountain ridges of the 
Alleghanies on the west and the Blue Ridge on the east. 
Frémont, with 25,000, was beyond the Alleghanies to the 
west. Johnson, with a small force of 2,800 men, was 
opposing Frémont’s advanced guard, and had fallen back to 
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near Staunton, at the southern end of the vailey up which 
Banks was slowly moving. Jackson lay a little off to the 
east of Banks’s line of advance on Staunton. Jackson, 
carefully puzzling both his own army and his enemy by an 
apparently aimless series of movements both in retreat and 
advance, suddenly on May 7, chiefly by railway through 
Staunton, joined Johnson. On May 8, with the combined 
forces, he at the village of McDowell’ defeated Frémont’s 
advance guard—+3,700 ‘strong—under Milroy, and drove it 
before him till May 12. Between the 8th and the 12th he 
blocked all the passes of the Alleghanies, so that Frémont’s 
25,000 men were effectually cut off from Banks, who, 
alarmed by Jackson’s movement, had fallen back to 
Strasburg, about one-third of the leneth of the valley from 
the northern end of it. Crossing by a series of forced 
marches, sixty miles in four days, from the extreme west to 
the north-eastern end of the theatre of war in the valley, 
Jackson, passing the Blue Ridge Mountains, and calling 
Ewell to join him, surprised on May 25 a det achment of 
Banks's army at Front Royal, drove it in, and, striking 
between Banks at Strasburg and the bridge over the Potomac, 
compelled him to retreat in confusion on Winchester, 
where, on May 25, he hopelessly defeated him and drove 
him back across the Potomac. 

Once more all the Federal plans were dislocated. 
McDowell, with 40,000 men and 100 guns at Fredericksburg, 
within forty miles of Richmond, was ordered to halt and send 
half his army to join Banks. Frémont was summoned from 
the west. The whole North was alarmed for the safety of 
Washington. Five hundred thousand recruits were called to 
the colours to resist the little body under Jackson, which 
in the whole valley numbered only 17,000 men. As the vast 
forces sent against him from all sides gathered round his 
line of retreat, Jackson cautiously fell back again to the 
south of the valley, and, extricating himself with marvellous 
skill, carried away with him immense spoils and the 
prisoners whom he had captured. As the pursuers followed 
him, their several armies became separated by the great 
ranges of mountains, and he, awaiting them at the end of 
the valley, severely checked Frémont at Cross Keys, and at 
Port Republic defeated the advance guard of Shields, his 
old enemy of Kernstown, and drove it back for nine miles. 
These operations had the effect of reducing the pursuit to a 
nullity. 

Having thus twice deprived McClellan of the support 
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he was expecting in order to carry out his movement 
against Richmond, and twice created a panic as to the 
safety of Washington, Jackson was ordered by Lee to give 
the disconcerted Federals the slip and join him in an attack 
upon McClellan himself. The artifices by which Jackson 
habitually imposed on an enemy were now more vigorously 
employed than ever. His own staff were not only kept in 
complete ignorance of his intentions, but were utilised by 
being given a false impression of them to spread the ideas 
the general wished to be believed. Maps of the valley were 
prepared as if for an aggressive campaign in it. Letters 
for Jackson were by his orders addressed ‘Somewhere.’ 
teinforcements were ostentatiously sent to him, and were 
allowed to be seen and counted by Federal prisoners 
returning home. The cavalry were pushed close up to the 
retreating enemy. Every road was watched. The men 
were forbidden to ask the names of the villages through 
which they passed. All questions were—sometimes with 
comic results—ordered to be met with the reply, ‘I don’t 
‘know.’ MeClellan’s army was at this time separated into 
two portions by the broad waters of the Chickahominy, and 
Lee’s great object was to deliver an attack upon the right 
half of it, which was nearest to Jackson. The nature of 
the country made the Confederate combination difficult, 
and, though Jackson was completely successful in joining 
his forces to Lee without awaking any suspicion in the minds 
of the Federal officers whom he left behind in the North, 
so that these remained inactive while McClellan was being 
driven out of his positions and ultimately obliged by the 
united Confederate army to re-embark, several hitches 
occurred which made the defeat less decisive than it should 
have been. In the first action at Beaver Dam Creek, on 
June 26, Jackson, delayed by the obstacles he had to 
encounter, was unable to co-operate. The events of that 
day have been the subject of much dispute; but, after the 
most careful investigation we have been able to give to all 
the evidence, we believe that the failure was due to a mis- 
reading of his orders by General A. P. Hill, who was led 
into making a premature attack before it was possible that 
Jackson’s troops should arrive. On June 27,at Gaines Mill, 
the bulk of the Confederate army was thrown upon Porter’s 
corps on the left bank of the Chickahominy, and, despite a 
most gallant and skilful resistance, the arrival of Jackson’s 
troops ultimately proved decisive. Twenty-two guns were 
captured, and this portion of MeClellan’s force was only 
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saved from utter destruction by the fall of night and by 
a dense forest. McClellan immediately began his retreat 
towards Harrison’s Landing, but at Glendale he successfully 
resisted the attack of only a portion of the Confede- 
rates, in which Jackson did not effectually co-operate. At 
Malvern Hill on July 1 the Confederates were again severely 
repulsed, but McClellan’s army had been completely de- 
moralised by the continued retreat, by the capture of 
10,000 prisoners, 52 guns, 35,000 rifles, with vast stores of 
ammunition and supplies of all kinds, and on the following 
day he fell back to Harrison’s Landing. His attempt upon 
Richmond had altogether failed. The only question that 
remained was within what time he should be ordered to 
withdraw his broken and dispirited troops. 

As one means for hastening that result Jackson was now 
sent back towards the famous valley. On the very day 
when Jackson’s forces had joined Lee in the movement 
against McClellan’s army, that general was informed that 
Pope had been appointed to command the several armies 
under McDowell, Banks, and Frémont, which were to be 
employed in crushing Jackson. For the period which the 
campaign against McClellan had occupied—that is, from 
June 26 till July 16—Pope had had no Jackson or army 
to deal with, but on the latter date his cavalry advancing 
upon Gordonsville, on the Virginia central railroad, found 
the town occupied. Jackson, returning with 11,000 men, 
had already pushed his leading brigades into it. His 
numbers were reputed by the spies of the Federal general 
to amount to 60,090 or 80,000. Lee’s whole army num- 
bered only 60,000; but throughout these campaigns 
nothing served Lee and Jackson more effectively than the 
false impression which they contrived to leave on the minds 
of the generals opposed to them of the forces at their 
disposal. Pope’s cavalry was now showing considerable 
activity. McClellan was completely quiescent, and Lee 
reinforced Jackson in order to enable him to take advantage 
of Pope’s greater restlessness. With 23,000 men Jackson 
moved to catch Pope’s scattered columns, and on August 9, 
at Cedar Run, he severely defeated Banks’s corps, before it 
could be supported by the remainder of Pope’s army. He fell 
back again after the battle, hoping to induce Pope to follow 
him; but in the meantime McClellan had begun to transfer 
his troops by sea to the neighbourhood of Washington, and 
as this could not but be a long operation, the time had 
manifestly come for moving the whole of the Confederate 
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force to the northern field of operations, so as to deal with Pope 
before McClellan could reinforce him. On August 17 the 
greater part of Lee’s army, under his own immediate orders, 
was concentrated behind Clark’s Mountain, on the Rapidan, 
in a position which enabled it to turn the left of Pope’s army, 
55,000 strong, and much scattered on the other side of the 
river. It would in so doing have interposed between him 
and Washington, and between him and Acquia Creek, at 
which point, on the extreme east of the theatre of war, 
McClellan’s army was about gradually to disembark. An 
intercepted despatch, containing the whole scheme of Lee, 
warned Pope of his danger, and he escaped by a hurried 
retreat behind the Rappahannock. It was not till the 20th 
that his movement was discovered. The Southerners followed 
in hot pursuit, but after some minor operations the two 
armies were, on August 24, separated by the Rappahannock 
(Lee on the west bank, Pope on the east or Washington side 
of it). A brilliantly conducted cavalry raid carried out by 
Stuart on August 22 and 23 to the rear of the Federal camp 
had brought in Pope’s despatch-box. It disclosed the fact 
that MeClellan’s army had already begun its landing at 
Acquia Creek, about thirty-six miles south-east of Warrenton. 
Pope’s army was concentrated along the road from Sulphur 
Springs, on the Rappahannock, four miles from Warrenton, 
and thence by the road through Warrenton to Washington. 
Another great army was gathering at Washington. McClellan 
was pushing on towards Pope his detachments as they 
arrived. By the next day Pope’s strength would be raised to 
80,000 men. The stores on which all these armies would 
depend for the campaign were gathered in vast profusion at 
Manassas Junction, about fifteen miles due east of Warren- 
ton. The Confederates numbered barely 55,000 men, though 
20,000 more, not available till this campaign was over, were 
moving up from Richmond. It was under these circum- 
stances that Lee decided on, and Jackson carried out, what 
was certainly the master-stroke of the war. It was aimed 
at the vital point of Manassas Junction. While Lee with 
the remainder of the army kept Pope’s attention to the 
Rappahannock, Jackson, by a skilfully conceived and grandly 
organised two days’ forced march, passed with three divisions 
through the mountains, completely round the right of the 
Federals, and seized, on August 27, Manassas Junction 
with all its stores. The inevitable effect was not merely to 
render Pope’s situation impossible, but to draw back his 
army in hot haste and dire confusion, Jackson disappeared 
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with his divisions northwards of Manassas, where he was 
in close communication with Lee, who with the remainder 
of his force was hurrying up to his support. Completely 
imposing upon Pope, he allowed nearly the whole Federal 
army to pass him as it hurried east in pursuit of him. An 
intercepted despatch gave him information of the bewildered 
movements of the enemy, and on the evening of August 28 
he surprised Pope’s left division as it approached and 
roughly handled it. His object was to draw back the 
Federals to attack him in a well-chosen position, knowing 
that Longstreet would on the next day be up in time to 
support him, and that it was vital that Pope should be 
induced to attack before McClellan arrived. On August 29 
he severely repulsed Pope. Longstreet, for some unac- 
countable reason, though present in full strength on that day, 
omitted to deliver the crushing counter-stroke which Lee 
had ordered; but on the next day, August 30, when Pope’s 
already shattered columns were again led to the attack 
against Jackson, they were met t and hopelessly defeated at 
what became known as the second battle of Manassas by 
the combined Southern army. On September 2 Pope was 
ordered ‘as best he could’ to bring his troops back to the 
shelter of the fortifications at Alexandria and W ashington. 
Thus 55,000 men had captured 30 guns, 7,000 prisoners, 
and all the material resources of an army incomparably 
better equipped and armed, 80,000 strong, and within 
supporting distance of another army yet larger in numbers 
and strength. 

The success with which Richmond had been relieved and 
Washington threatened induced Lee to attempt an invasion 
of Maryland. Maryland was, like Virginia, a border and a 
slave State. On the whole, its sympathies were with the 
South, but it had been cowed into submission by the vast 
numbers of Federal troops that had passed through it on the 
way to the capital. It was largely as a fresh recruiting 
ground that it had been looked forward to by the Confederate 
leaders. It failed them completely in that respect. The 
‘lean lank cheeks and war-worn cloaks’ of the Southern 
soldiers did not contrast favourably with the well-fed and 
well-clothed appearance of the Northerners. Nevertheless, 
the diversion had the effect of drawing MeClellan cff in 
pursuit before his army was in a fit condition to move. 
Lee became anxious to have a free line of communication or 
of retreat through the Shenandoah Valley to the south. A 
strong Federal garrison at Harper’s Ferry stood in the way, 
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and while Lee with about one half of the army kept 
McClellan employed, Jackson with the other part was sent 
to reduce it. This, on September 15, he did, capturing 
12,500 prisoners, 13,000 small-arms, 73 guns, and several 
hundred wagons. McClellan would have been completely 
deceived and unaware of Jackson’s absence had not an 
intercepted despatch, yet again, changed the face of events. 
This time it was a carelessly dropped paper which gave 
McClellan full information as to the situation. He did not 
take all the advantage of it that he might have done, but the 
effect was to induce him to press forward against Lee. He 
did not succeed in bringing on any general action till 
Jackson had captured Harper’s Ferry and was ready to 
support Lee, who fell back to Sharpsburg, where, though 
very inferior in numbers, he boldly received McClellan’s 
attack, trusting to the general disorganisation of the Federal 
army, and anxious to prevent any portion of it from being 
sent to the west, where of late the Confederates had been 
gaining some successes. On September 17 he repulsed 
wll the Federal attacks, but an army little over 40,000 strong, 
with 194 guns, needed conditions which did not present 
themselves to attain decisive success over one 87,000 strong, 
with 275 guns, despite the superior fighting quality, greater 
confidence, and better handling of the inferior force; and, 
after remaining throughout the 18th on the field of battle, 
Lee fell back unmolested across the Potomac. McClellan’s 
army, though largely reinforced after the battle, was too ex- 
hausted seriously to pursue. It was not till midwinter of 
this eventful year that any important fighting again took 
place. 

In the meantime Lincoln had decreed the emancipation 
of the slaves. McClellan, chiefly because he was a Demo- 
crat and States Rights man, and as such opposed to 
emancipation, had been replaced by Burnside. On Decem- 
ber 11, 1862, Burnside, having transferred the Federal 
forces to the Rappahannock, with a view to advance upon 
tichmond, made an attempt, with an army of 125,000 
men and 320 guns, to dispose of Lee’s army, which num- 
bered 71,800 men and 275 guns. He was trapped into 
attacking by being led to believe that Longstreet’s corps 
alone was present at Petersburg to oppose his passage of 
the Rappahannock. Before he was able to deliver his 
attack Jackson had arrived to Longstreet’s support. The 
assault made upon the front of an army strongly en- 
trenched was bloodily repulsed, and the Federals were reduced 
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to a condition of such demoralisation and discouragement 
that Burnside had to be promptly replaced by Hooker. 
Unfortunately for the Southerners, Davis and his political 
advisers were now more infatuated than ever with the 
belief that the war was virtually over. They refused to 
wllow any aggressive campaign to be carried out; so that 
Lee and Jackson had the chagrin of seeing their army 
reduced by the employment of Longstreet with 20,000 on 
an altogether subsidiary enterprise, while Hooker, during 
months of preparation, was forming 130,000 men and 428 
guns into an army, whose organisation he was thoroughly 
restoring by stricter discipline and by the honest and 
careful selection of the best men to replace inefficient 
officers. Lee could only meet this host with 62,000 men 
and 170 guns. 

The renewed attack upon Lee’s lines along the Rappa- 
hannock was therefore carried out with a disproportion 
of force which might well have made the chances of victory 
seem hopeless. Yet, owing to one fatal mistake on Hooker’s 
part and to a brilliant stroke carried out by Jackson, none 
of the Northern armies more narrowly escaped total de- 
struction. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that only 
Jackson’s fatal wound on the field of battle saved the 
Federals from that fate. Hooker, finding the immense 
strength of the lines which had been constructed to oppose 
him, was anxious to induce Lee to abandon them, and to 
that end he detached to the rear of the defensive army 
nearly the whole of his cavalry to cut off their supplies and 
threaten their communications with Richmond. The con- 
sequence was that he was blindfold as to what was going 
on in his immediate front at the very moment that he was 
uttempting a cleverly planned but hazardous form of 
attack, throughout which it was essential for him to 
know precisely what his vigilant and skilful opponent was 
doing. By the evening of April 50, while General Sedge- 
wick, with 58,000 men, having crossed the Rappahannock, 
directly fronted the Confederate lines, Hooker himself had 
carried 40,000 men over the Rappahannock and Rapidan 
into a position beyond the extreme left of the defensive 
lines, completely turning them; while the remainder of his 
army on the further side from him of the Rappahannock 
lay between him and Sedgewick. 'The whole movement had, 
however, been watched by the Confederate cavalry. Lee 
promptly moved against Hooker, while only 10,000 men 
were left to watch Sedgewick, without that officer becoming 
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aware that the strength in his front had been seriously 
diminished. On May 1, Hooker, drawing towards him all 
the remainder of the army except Sedgewick’s 58,000, 
abandoned his offensive movement, and took up a defensive 
position within the forest which surrounds Chancellorsville. 
His situation was immensely strong in front, but the forest 
prevented all view of the Confederate operations, and the 
right flank and rear lay completely exposed to a long 
turning movement. Jackson by his own suggestion led his 
whole corps along a recently made road completely on to the 
right and rear of the unsuspecting Federal army. He 
rolled up the whole right, but in giving orders for the 
further advance against the centre, he came suddenly upon 
a detachment of his own men, who fired a volley into him 
and his staff. He was struck by three bullets. He lingered 
for a few days, but on May 19 the after-effects of his wound 
proved fatal, and with him died all hopes of victory for 
the cause he loved. Lee, deprived, as he said himself, of 
his right arm, never again achieved decisive victory. In 
the critical battle of the war—that of Gettysburg—two 
months later, there can be no doubt, as far as any human 
judgement can determine such things, that the presence of 
Stonewall Jackson would have turned what proved to be a 
fatal defeat for Lee into an overwhelming victory. 

Such in brief outline is the wonderful career of this great 
soldier. It is after all rather a summary of the results that 
he at each stage obtained, of the numbers that he defeated, 
and the limited force at his disposal for the purpose, that 
can be given in small compass. Any child can see that, if 
10,000 men are employed against 20,000, but the 20,000 are 
so widely scattered that when it comes to fighting the 10,000 
men have during each battle only 5,000 weapons opposed to 
them, because the others are all out of reach, and if this can 
be repeated four times over, it is the 20,000 men that are 
likely to have the worst of it. The difficulty consists in 
gaining the result against an enemy who knows just as well 
as you do that he ought to have his 20,000 men together 
to meet your 10,000. Jackson’s methods of securing this 
end were very unmistakeable, and for all students of war 
most instructive on that account. In the first place, he 
never, in the very heat of his campaigns, lost a moment in 
keeping up the training and condition of his men. There- 
fore, by a most carefully thought-out system of marching, 
and by the zeal with which he inspired his men, he contrived 
to move with a rapidity which disconcerted his enemies, 
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because he was at the critical moment miles away from the 
place where they expected him to be. Then no one ever 
studied more closely the characters of those to whom he 
was opposed, or more skilfully put himself in the place of 
not only the generals against whom he was fighting, but of 
the great statesman who from Washington regulated their 
actions. His system of intelligence, much aided by the 
fact that he was for the most part fighting in a country 
where all the inhabitants were devoted to him, and by the 
superiority of his own cavalry to that of the enemy, was 
unusually perfect. His own reticence, and the skill with 
which he sueceeded in leaving an impression among those 
who surrounded him that he was contemplating movements 
the very opposite of those which he in fact designed, con- 
tinually confused and misled his adversaries, because it is 
the universal experience ef war that what is known or 
believed in your own camp will, no matter what precautions 
be taken, become very soon known to the encmy. Few men 
have left on record clearer statements of the principles which 
guided them. 

‘ Always mystify, mislead, and surprise the enemy if possible; and 
when you strike and overcome him, never give up the pursuit as long 
as your men have strength to follow; for an army routed, if hotly 
pursued, becomes panic-stricken, and can then be destroyed by half 
their number. The other rule is, never fight against heavy odds if by 
any possible mancuvring you can hurl your own force on only a part, 
and that the weakest part, of your enemy and crush it. Such tactics 
will win every time, and a small army may thus destroy a large one in 
detail, and repeated victory will make it invincible.’ 


‘To move swiftly, strike vigorously, and secure all 
‘the fruits of victory is the secret of successful war.’ 
In his marches he resolutely carried out Sovoroff’s maxim, 
that ‘the head does not wait for the tail.’ Though he rarely 
made forced marches, kept his men as lightly equipped as 
possible, and insisted both upon regular halts and the men’s 
lying down during them, the roads were strewn with those 
who could not keep up; and he yet pressed on, preferring, as 
he said, to lose one man on the march to five in battle. The 
minuteness of precaution with which he surrounded and 
concealed his personal movements would have provoked the 
contempt and ire of almost every living newspaper corre- 
spondent. ‘ Never take counsel of your fears.’ These and 
other maxims, some of which were, perhaps, more certainly 
applicable to the condition of armies forty years ago than 
they are at this moment, admirably illustrated as they were 
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by his own conduct, show clearly how thoroughly he had 
studied war before the war began, and how wisely he had 
trained his own mind to be ready for whatever exi- 
gencies might arise. Colonel Henderson is no doubt 
right that Napoleon was his great master in war, but 
in certain respects his tactical school was rather that 
of Wellington than of Napoleon. Ie had evidently very 
carefully analysed the causes of Wellington’s great tactical 
victories, and it was these rather than any others that he 
followed alike at Bull Run, the second Manassas, and 
Petersburg. Colonel Henderson, if we may venture the 
criticism, seems to us, in summing up the characteristic 
features of Wellington’s victories, to be not altogether fair 
in omitting Waterloo—a great and decisive defensive 
victory, if there ever was one. Moreover, in any fair state- 
ment of the case for awaiting an enemy when possible on 
the defensive, both Austeriitz and Dresden, in both of which 
the allies were the original assailants, must be taken into 
account. To omit the element of counterstroke in a de- 
fensive action is as reasonable as to discuss the power of the 
lion after you have extracted his teeth. Petersburg and 
Chancellorsville were not as decisive victories as they ought 
to have been, but it was not because the Federals were the 
assailants and the Confederates the defenders. It was 
because the battles were fought on the Rappahannock 
instead of on the North Anna—that is, at a point where 
pursuit was impossible, instead of where it would have 
meant destruction for the beaten army. The second 
Manassas was a great defensive victory, as was also Bull 
Run, and only the fact that there was no adequate pursuit 
prevented Bull Run from being one of the most decisive 
victories that were ever gained. ‘That under modern con- 
ditions of arms a defensive battle, provided the cireum- 
stances oblige an enemy to attack and the defending army 
is ina condition to pursue, may be decisive even without a 
counterstroke has been pretty forcibly brought home to us 
by the battle of Omdurman. We incline to look upon 
these comparisons between the offensive and defensive as a 
little pedantic, because the general who should, under all 
circumstances, bind himself to either would be very little 
fitted to command an army. Jackson, though he greedily 
seized the opportunity by active aggression to bring superior 
numbers to bear on a fraction of his enemy, seems to have 
specially relied on his troops in the defence. Even of 
Chancellorsville his calculation was that he would destroy 
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Hooker’s army by taking up a position cutting off the 
Federals from the United States Ford, which would oblige 
them to attack him. He then felt sure of victory, because 
‘my men sometimes fail to drive the enemy from a position, 
‘but they always fail to drive us away.’ The fact is that 
offence and defence are two weapons the value of both 
of which must be understood and appreciated by the man 
who is to command an army successfully. There is danger 
in leaving on either soldiers or the critical public the 
impression that a general is to be judged, not by the success 
with which he has used the forces at his disposal, but by 
some other fancy test, such as whether he has preferred to 
fight on the offensive or defensive, which must be always 
a question of circumstances. Jackson was equally grand in 
both, and, whether as a subject of study for soldiers or as 
a record fascinating for all readers of one great as a soldier 
and a man, his biogr aphy cannot be too warmly commended. 
The book is very ‘amply supplied with maps, pictures, and 
plans, and has a very ample index. 
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Art. 1V.—1. Report of Select Committee on Private Bill 
Procedure (Scotland) Bill, 1898. 

2. Clifford’s History of Private Bill Legislation. London: 
1887. 


3. Report of Joint Select Committee on Private Bill Legislation, 
1888. 


1in Joun Mowsray, giving evidence before the Select 
Committee of the two Houses on Private Bill Legisla- 
tion in 1888, and speaking with an authority which none 
can question, said: ‘I do not deny the competence of 
‘ Committees or the satisfaction which their decisions give ; 
‘but I think there must be a change, and that sooner or 
‘later Parliament will have to transfer its jurisdiction on 
‘ private Bills to some external tribunal.?* When asked 
for his reasons, Sir John referred to the increasing difficulty 
of manning Committees, owing to the growing pressure on 
the time of members of Parliament, and cited a resolu- 
tion unanimously passed on his own motion by a very strong 
Committee on Business of the House: ‘That this Committee 
‘are of opinion that arrangements should be made to 
‘relieve the House from duties now discharged by Private 
‘ Bill Committees.’ There can be no doubt that the 
general support given to so weighty an opinion is every year 
growing greater, and one of the most important problems 
which this Parliament,we hope, or at any rate its successor, will 
have to solve is how the work of dealing with private Bi'l 
legislation can best be delegated, with due regard to the 
interests of the public, and without undue impairment of 
the final authority of the Legislature. 

Parliament has from times very remote shown a wise 
interest in the making of laws affecting personal or local 
interests. ‘The earliest Journals of both Houses,’ says 
Mr. Clifford in his ‘ History of Private Bill Legislation,’ t 
‘ show traces of continuous diligence and industry bestowed 
‘ upon private Bills; ’ and although in 1571 members of the 
Commons appointed to hold conference with the Lords 
reported that, ‘ as the season waxed very hot and dangerous 
‘ for sickness, so the Lords desired that this House would 


* Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on Private 
Bill Legislation, question 4485 et sey. 

+ History of Private Bill Legislation, by Frederick Clifford, 
London, 1888. 
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‘ spend the time in proceeding with necessary Bills for the 
‘commonwealth, and lay aside all private Bills in the 
‘meantime,’ yet this intermittence was exceptional, and 
both Houses have shown a continued watchfulness against 
any encroachment by private Bills upon public or individual 
rights, which has undoubtedly been for the advantage of 
the community. 

The task, however, has developed to such an extent that 
it is beyond the power of Parliament to cope with it. The 
spread of railways, not yet approaching its completion, the 
developement of municipal administration and enterprise, the 
growth of tramways, of water undertakings and concerns 
tor the supply of water and electricity, the provision of piers 
and harbours, and the necessity for dealing with areas of 
local government and the finances of urban and rural 
parishes, have imposed upon Parliament a detailed responsi- 
bility which, though, as we shall show, there have been 
many attempts at devolution, chokes its resources and limits 
its powers of prompt action. This is so to an extent which, 
in the opinion of many of those best able to judge, has made 
it necessary for both Houses, and especially the Commons, 
to take further steps for setting members free from the 
heavy calls on their time which unduly prolong a Parlia- 
mentary day. That successive steps have been taken in 
this direction in the past is a sufficient proof of the willing- 
ness of Parliament to devolve, and an adequate answer to 
any allegation of undue jealousy on its part, or unnecessary 
reluctance to relinquish, where expedient, its valuable 
control. 

The nature and progress of those steps need for the 
moment no detailed elaboration from us. It will suffice 
here to point to the establishment of Select Committees of 
the Lords in lieu of Committees of the whole House in 1837, 
the adoption of the same principle by the Commons in 1855,* 
and its subsequent large extension, and the final abandon- 
ment, only recently permitted, of the principle that no 
provisional order, and no authority save the direct authority 
of Parliament, could give power for the compulsory acquisition 
of land. 

But while lessening its detailed control, Parliament has 


* In the Commons, according to the evidence of Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Joseph) Warner, open Committees were abolished in 1825, but as late 
as 14838 Committees consisted of as many a8 120 members, a0 that 
they were practically ‘open,’ 
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shown a desire to maintain uniformity of practice and of 
principle. ‘The general supervision,’ says the Committee of 
1888, ‘of private Bills exercised by the Chairman of 
‘Committees in one House, and by the Chairman of Ways 
“and Means in the other, and the reports of Government 
‘ departments, contribute to maintain some community of 
‘ action between these separate tribunals.’ Indeed, it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the advantage which has resulted 
from the intense care bestowed by the late Lord Redesdale 
in former years, and by Lord Morley in recent years, in 
keeping up a high standard of principle in dealing with the 
many intricate and important questions affected by private 
Bills. And to the influence of the Chairman may reasonably 
be attributed some of that preference which witness after 
witness before the Committee of 1888 showed for Committees 
of the House of Lords, as composed of less fluctuating 
elements and possessing a higher degree of quasi-judicial 
training and experience. 

Against the purity of the procedure of Parliament no 
word has ever been said. Both Houses jealously watch the 
absolute integrity of their Committees. Members having 
the least direct or indirect interest in the matters dealt with 
by a Bill are not allowed to serve on the Committee to 
which it is referred. Frequently, when it has transpired in 
the course of a hearing that on some minor and unnoticed 
point a member of a Committee might be supposed to be 
even indirectly concerned, that member has withdrawn from 
the Committee. And in the House of Commons itself, 
though the decisions of Committees are not seldom reviewed 
on points of principle, any attempt to subordinate public to 
private or party interest is sternly and suecessfully checked. 

Sound, therefore, and thoroughly justified is the confidence 
which Committees of the two Houses command. But good 
as is the present system, based on the labours of those 
Committees, there is a growing tendency to think that it is 
no longer the best which could be adopted. In the first place, 
‘ it seems to be more or less reluctantly admitted that, whether 
‘ owing to the greater demands of public and local business 
‘upon the time of members, or to other causes, the Com- 
‘mittees of the Lower House have of late years been less 
‘ strongly manned than formerly.’ * Inthe next, the demand 
for local inquiry is more strenuous than it was. Although 
Committees make marvellously few errors which would have 


* Report of Committee of 1888, paragraph 9. 
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been avoidable by inspection on the spot, yet benefit is 
generally believed to result from an investigation held at 
the place concerned. This belief, moreover, is not theoretical 
only, but is based on experience gained from the local 
inquiries conducted by the officers of those public depart- 
ments who are empowered to grant provisional orders, and 
more recently by the Light Railway Commissioners. 

Again, the work of Committees is compressed into a short 
portion of the session, a limited portion of each week, and a 
few hours of each day. Witnesses, expert and otherwise, 
are detained at great expense for a needless number of days, 
and it is necessary to engage several counsel in the hope 
of securing the attendance of one. ‘I am fully sensible,’ 
said Sir Theodore Martin, an agent of unsurpassed 
experience, ‘ that one of the least satisfactory things about 
‘ Parliamentary practice, and one that leads to considerable 
‘ extra expense, is the occasional jam of Committees.’* But 
though every possible expedient has been adopted, by careful 
arrangement of Bills, by commencing the work of Committees 
at the earliest possible time of the session, and by taking 
all available steps to ensure that as few Committees as 
possible should be sitting at the same hour, the ‘jam’ of 
Committees continues, the work of the leading Parliamentary 
barristers is choked, and clients complain bitterly of the 
delay and uncertainty in securing the actual services of 
highly paid and able counsel, who flit from Committee-room 
to Committee-room, with praiseworthy desire to attain the 
ubiquity of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird. 

Lastly, the growth of public Committees—Standing or 
Grand Committees on public Bills, and Committees such as 
the Committee on Public Accounts—has imposed a strain on 
members of the Lower House, at least, which vastly adds to 
the difficulty of obtaining their service on private Bills. 
‘We have a very small choice of men,’ said Sir John 
Mowbray, ‘a much smaller choice than formerly, and I have 
‘ often to make it a personal favour to a member of some 
‘ position in the House to serve as chairman of a particular 
‘ Committee.’ + 

It is not possible within the limits of our space to 
examine all the proposals which have from time to time 
been brought forward to remedy the evils of the present 
method, and to create a system of private Bill procedure 


Evidence, question 586, 
* Evidence, questions 4496, 4497, 
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which would lessen the labours of Parliament and the 
expenditure of clients without curtailing unduly the control 
of the Legislature. Those efforts go back as far as the 
time of Lord Brougham, who, in 1860, proposed to constitute 
a court or board of five judges, to be appointed by the 
Crown, and removeable only upon a joint address of the two 
Houses. Lord Brougham would have allowed petitioners to 
oppose in both Houses a scheme approved by this board, 
and would consequently have swollen costs instead of 
reducing them, and added a third and very expensive 
inguiry to the two already existing. 

And herein, we think, is to be found the crux of the 
problem to be solved. Unless Parliament, and especially 
the House of Commons, which is very, and, some persons 
think, unnecessarily, jealous of its control of details, will 
part with that control, contenting itself with a firm hold of 
principles, no devolution of responsibility can be satisfactory. 
Any system which provides for opposition in each House to 
a measure elsewhere settled must, if the opponents generally 
or frequently press their rights, add to rather than deduct 
from the expenditure of time and money. The success of 
the provisional order system has been due to the fact that 
with the details of provisional orders Parliament has 
shown no inclination to concern itself. Upon matters of 
principle the decisions of the departments are often and 
properly revised, but upon details those decisions are 
accepted by Committees in so large a preponderance of 
instances as to discourage petitioners from all but the most 
weighty objections. We may point briefly to two instances 
of the manner in which this attitude of Parliament operates. 
After the passing of the Electric Lighting Act of 1888, 
when electrical knowledge was younger than it is and the 
rules governing concessions for electric lighting were more 
indeterminate, the provisional orders under the Act were 
carefully considered by Committees in each House. Subse- 
quently, however, a model code has been adopted, which has 
received such adherence that, of 316 provisional orders 
included in confirmation Bills since 1888, only 12 have been 
opposed in two Houses and only 6 in one House.* When 


the Board of Trade submitted, in 1891, their first series of 


provisional orders dealing with railway rates and charges, 
the first Committee of the two Houses to which the code 


* Evidence before Lord Cross’s Committee on Electrical Energy, 
1393, question 9, 
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was referred sat, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Richmond, for no less than sixty-seven days. The subsequent 
orders, submitted after principles had been determined by 
Parliament, passed with much less laborious consideration. 

And here, before passing to the method suggested in the 
Bill of last year, we may refer for a moment to the most 
considerable devolution of responsibility which Parliament 
has ever sanctioned. Two years ago the Legislature 
authorised the granting of powers in respect of light 
railways without retaining any direct control in its own 
hands. Applications for light railway schemes are made 
in the first instance to three Commissioners. They hold 
local inquiries, and make it their business to see that all 
persons and bodies interested in or affected by any scheme 
are made acquainted with the proposals and have an 
opportunity of stating their objections. ‘They settle or 
reject a scheme as they may determine, and against their 
decision to reject there is, save in one set of circumstances, 
no appeal. When they have framed an order they submit 
it to the Board of Trade, who have to consider any further 
objections made to them, and whose approval of an order 
gives it the authority of a Statute. Very wide powers are 
given to the Commissioners and the Department, not, as we 
have already pointed out, excepting that with which Parlia- 
ment is ever reluctant to part-—the power to authorise the 
compulsory acquisition of land. The Act is of limited 
duration and is admittedly experimental. But its admini- 
stration by Lord Jersey, the Chairman, and his colleagues 
has up to the present been so able, and given such satis- 
faction, that even now it has furnished a useful object-lesson 
in private Bill procedure. Parliament, it is true, has parted 
with direct control. No scheme comes before it at any 
stage until, an order having been finally made, copies of that 
order are laid upon its tables. But the order is confirmed 
by a Minister responsible to the Legislature, and the salaries 
of the Commission* and its officers are voted every year. 
And it would thus seem as if the opportunities of indirect 
control still retained by the two Houses were sufticiently 
effective for all practical purposes. 

Whether in the precedure so adopted in respect of light 
railways is to be found a precedent capable of general 
extension it is yet too soon to say. But, undoubtedly, the 

* One Commissioner only is paid. The other two give their 
valuable services without remuneration. 
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experience gained strengthens the view that in a develope- 

ment of the provisional order system is to be sought the 
ise solution of the problem. 'This was the view of the late 
Mr. Stanhope in 1888, who, speaking with experience 
gained, first, from practice as Parliamentary counsel, 
secondly, as Chairman of Private Bill Committees, and, 
lastly, as twice President of the Board of Trade, while 
desirous that Parliament should ‘retain an effective control 

‘over private Bill business,’ thought that provisional 
orders might be extended to all subjects. This, too, is the 
deliberate opinion of the Committee of the House of 
Commons of last session on the Private Bill Procedure 
(Scotland) Bill. ‘By an almost unanimous decision your 
‘Committee came to the conclusion that the scheme of the 
‘ Bill is preferable to any scheme not embodying the 
provisional order system.’ * And that is the view which, so 
far as our judgement goes, is most likely to obtain the 
maximum of support and the minimum of Parliamentary 
and municipal resistance. 

And here we will pause for a moment to give a brief 
description of the system to which such high value has been 
attached. The term ‘ provisional order’ has more than one 
application. Technically it applies only to those orders of 
departments which are provisional, i.c., which have statutory 
effect when they have been before Parliament a certain time 
without having been objected to by either House, but which 
lapse if objected to by either. Ofsuchare the schemes of the 
Charity Commissioners avd several classes of orders of the 
Local Government Board. But it is more usually applied to 
measures differing little in their essence from private Bills, 
which several departments of the State have authority to 
make, but which have to be confirmed by Bills introduced 
into Parliament and passed through all their stages in the 
usual way. ‘The term is also applied to certain orders 
made in Ireland which require the confirmation, not of the 
Legislature, but of the Irish Privy Council. The second 
connotation of the term is undoubtedly the most common, 
and when it is said that in the extension of the provisional 
order system is to be found the best method of dealing with 
private Bill procedure, what is meant is an extension of the 
system by which measures are prepared outside Parliament, 
but are submitted to its tinal control. 

Now the field of provisional orders is very wide. In the 
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classified return given before the Committee of last Session 
there were no less than thirty-two headings under which 
provisional orders have been granted. 

In England the Local Government Board deal with such 
questions as the dwellings of artisans, housing of the 
working classes, ports, poor law, and allotments; the Board 
of Trade with electric lighting, tramways, pilotage, salmon 
fisheries, gas, water, oyster and mussel fisheries, and piers 
and harbours ; the Home Office with questions affecting the 
metropolitan police, the Board of Agriculture with the 
regulation and enclosure of commons and land drainage, 
the War Office with military lands, and the Education 
Department with schools. 

In Scotland, local government, public health, and police 
and improvement; and in Ireland, tramway schemes, 
labourers’ dwellings, and light railways are dealt with by 
Provisional orders. 

Speaking generally, and without any attempt at universal 
identity of detail, we may say that the usual procedure is as 
follows: An application for a scheme reaches the depart- 
ment concerned during the autumn. If there is primd facie 
ground for it—and in the majority of cases there is—either 
un inquiry is held in the locality affected, or a meeting is 
convened in London which all parties are given an 
opportunity of attending. Full notice of the application is 
given beforehand; the inquiry is widely advertised, and 
there is no reason why any one who is interested and 
exercises the smallest vigilance over public affairs in his own 
neighbourhood should be unaware of the proposed measure, 
or of the opportunity given for stating any views he may 
hold in regard to it. At the local or London inquiry all 
objections are carefully heard, weighed, and considered by 
the officer of the department appointed to hold the inquiry— 
usually an official of high standing. The method by which 
he proposes to deal with the scheme and the objections is 
reported to the Minister, who gives directions for any conse- 
quent alteration which he may think it desirable to make in 
the measure as drafted. The order so amended is sent to 
the promoters, and, in a percentage of instances, also to the 
objectors concerned. In any changes made the former have 
ut every stage of the proceedings the opportunity of with- 
drawing from the promotion of the measure, and they are 
never obliged to undertake a scheme the conditions and 
obligations of which they desire to reject. Eventually the 
order as settled is finally promulgated, and is scheduled, 
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either alone or in conjunction with other similar orders, to 
a confirming Bill, which is introduced into one or other of 
the Houses of Parliament. There it has to go through all 
the stages of a private Bill, and if opposed is referred to a 
Committee in the ordinary course. The department intro- 
ducing the measure are not its promoters, and if its officers 
are called by the Committee to appear before them to 
answer any questions, they are called as advisers, and not as 
witnesses giving evidence in support of a scheme. 

The fee exacted by a department, as a rule, does not exceed 
501., and the only additional expenses consist in printing, 
in advertisement, and in feeing the counsel, solicitors, or 
agents who may be employed to support the measure against 
the objection of any opponent claiming to be heard. Occa- 
sionally the negotiations are intricate and protracted, but 
as a rule, and especially in cases where principles have been 
laid down by Parliament, the proceedings are simple, short, 
and inexpensive. 

The objection to the principle of local inquiries emanates, 
as may reasonably be expected, from the Parliamentary 
agents and members of the Parliamentary Bar, who are con- 
cerned in and have full acquaintance with inquiries held in 
Westminster. We do not fora moment wish to be under- 
stood as saying that, coming from them, it is based solely 
or chiefly on considerations of private interest. Men like 
Sir Theodore Martin, Mr. Pope, Mr. Pember, and others of 
their brotherhood, occupy far too high a position to be 
suspected of limiting their advice by any estimate of its 
effect on their own position. But when they say, as Sir 
Theodore Martin said, that ‘a local inquiry would not be 
‘ either cheaper than or as efficient as the existing state of 
‘things;’* or, as Mr. Pember said, ‘ Everybody who has 
‘been to a local inquiry and has been beaten would go to 
‘ Parliament ;’+ or, as Mr. Pope said, ‘A local inquiry 
‘would certainly be as costly as any Parliamentary inquiry 
‘with which Iam acquainted,’ t we venture to think that 
they express views which a greater experience of local 
inquiries than they have hitherto had any opportunity of 
acquiring might induce them considerably to modify. 

The fact is that, in regard to a number of measures not 
of the first magnitude, local inquiries satisfy local opinion. 
Concessions are made to opponents which, even where they 

Evidence, Committee of 1888, question 602. 
Y Ibid. question 1557, + Ibid. question 1218. 
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do not entirely satisfy them, are sufficient to make them 
reluctant to incur expense in seeking for more at Whitehall 
or Westminster. And this reluctance would grow in in- 
fluence the more it came to be seen and understood that 
Parliament would be disinclined to review decisions arrived 
at by competent authority, after carefully organised local 
inquiry. 

And as regards expense, it might be that in the first 
years of any general or wide system of local inquiry counsel 
und witnesses of very high position would be summoned 
to the locality concerned, at huge cost to promoters or 
opponents. But we have no doubt that gradually there 
would spring up a tendency to trust to local talent and 
provincial experts. It is in no derogation of the value of 
expert opinion that we point out the great preponderance 
of the cases in which it can be procured on each side of 
any difficult question. And of the ability and powers of the 
various local Bars we have as high an opinion as we have 
belief in their capacity for expansion. In matters of 
scientific knowledge or forensic talent, the centripetal ten- 
dency in these days is not so great as to give London any 
monopoly of skill. 

Nor is there much weight in the argument sometimes 
put forward, that at local inquiries an army of individual 
witnesses would insist on making their voices heard who 
would not be allowed any such opportunity before Parlia- 
mentary Committees. A certain amount of concession to 
local lovers of notoriety might be desirable. But a properly 
organised and powerful tribunal would have every whit as 
effective power of curtailing vain repetitions as have Chair- 
men of Committees in Westminster. 

The first step towards establishing such a system as we 
contemplate would be the setting up of a tribunal to deter- 
mine what Bills should be dealt with by the present method, 
and what might properly be the subject of provisional order 
procedure. In the Scotch Bill, as amended in Committee 
last year, provision was made that the initial step, in all 
cases in which either a public authority or any person 
desired to obtain Parliamentary powers in regard to any 
matter affecting the public or private interests in Scotland, 
for which they are at present entitled to apply to Parliament 
for permission to bring in a private Bill, should be the pre- 
sentation of a petition for a provisional order. We are 
inclined to the opinion that in any measure affecting the 
whole of the United Kingdom such provision would go too 
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far. We have never adopted the view, nor has it received 
any general support, that personal Bills, as distinguished 
from local Bills, should be the subject of provisional orders. 
Personal Bills are defined by the Standing Orders of the 
House of Lords (but, strangely enough, not by those of the 
House of Commons) te be ‘all estate, divorce, naturalisa- 
‘ tion, and name Bills, and Bills not especially mentioned as 
‘local Bills.’ In the former class of measures the interests 
of individuals are absolutely or chiefly affected ; the interests 
of localities do not come in. The proceedings are largely 
judicial, and the decision of Parliament is eminently de- 
sirable. 

The time is probably past when Parliament is likely to 
be asked to consider, in any considerable number of cases, 
such questions as the reversal of the attainder of the Duke 
of Norfolk and of Lord Surrey in the seventh year of King 
Henry VII.’s reign, as the passing of the attainder of 
‘John’ Cade in 1450, as the act of restitution to the mother 
of Henry VII. (Margaret Countess of Richmond and Derby), 
or the degradation of George Neville from the dukedom of 
Bedford in the seventeenth year of the reign of Edward IV. 
But personal Bills for divorce and naturalisation, or even for 
prolongation of patents, affect sufficiently important interests 
to deserve the attention of Parliament. 

And such Bills certainly should not necessarily, and pro- 
bably should not under any circumstances, be made subject 
to any amended form of provisional order. Even as regards 
local Bills, there are many with regard to which the present 
system should be maintained. Bills of great magnitude, 
such as the Manchester Ship Canal Bill; Bills involving 
entirely new principles, such as those of last session for 
distributing electricity over large areas; Bills materially 
affecting high Imperial interests, such as the Channel Tunnel 
Bill; and Bills involving a material departure from the settled 
policy of Parliament, may properly be kept under the sole 
control of the Legislature. 

A tribunal should, therefore, be established to determine 
as regards any particular Bill—(1) whether it should be 
dealt with as a provisional order or presented as a private 
Bill; and (2) to what body, for the purposes of provisional 
order procedure, the Bill should be referred. Such tribunal 
ought not to be difficult to constitute. The Scotch Bill of 
last session proposed to leave the decision to the Chairmen 
of Committees of the two Houses, providing for consultation 
by them with the Secretary for Scotland. The earlier Bill 
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that of Mr. Balfour in 1892—would have extended this 
tribunal, and created a Joint Standing Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, consisting of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means in the House of Commons, the Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords, and two members ap- 
pointed by each House in addition.* Hither tribunal would 
be competent; but in a measure affecting the whole of the 
United Kingdom, as distinguished from Scotland only, it 
would probably be desirable to call in the aid of a strictly 
limited number of members of each House, other than the 
two Chairmen. 

As regards the competency of the two Chairmen, the 
evidence of Mr. J. Lowther before the Select Committee on 
Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill of last session is 
worth attention. He was very doubtful ‘ whether the two 
‘ Chairmen would have sufficient material before them to be 
‘able to arrive at any fair decision.’ He therefore ‘ made 
‘an experiment with the Scotch Bills of the session 
‘(numbering 21), and asked Lord Morley to do exactly the 
‘same.’ He examined the Bills with reference to two points-- 
(1) whether they did or did not apply wholly or mainly to 
Scotland, and (2) whether they were of such a character or 
magnitude that they ought to be dealt with by private Bills. 
On comparing, he found he agreed with Lord Morley in 
every case except three.f 

In his evidence on the subject Lord Morley raised a 
somewhat important point. He thought that in taking 
such action as was contemplated the Chairman of Com- 
mittees would have personal responsibility placed upon him 
wholly different from that under which at present he lies. 
The Chairman of Committees, he considers, has no authority 
except that which is given by the House. He does nothing 
himself, but simply acts as agent for the House of Lords, 
and whatever he does, unless it is altered by the House, is 
the act of Parliament, and not his.t But under the Bill of 
last session, and also under that of Mr. Balfour, the Chair- 
man of Committees in the Lords would be still acting on 
authority given to him by the House. That he would have 
individual discretion is true, but the discretion would be 
deliberately conferred upon him by the Legislature, and in 

* Hansard, vol. i, 4th series, 1892, p. 1451, 

+ Question 380, p. 23 of Report, Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) 
Bill, 1898. 

t Ibid. question 13823. 
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an extreme case the power of Parliament to review his 
decision would be undoubted. We may disregard, therefore, 
the entirely reasonable caution displayed by Lord Morley, 
and repeat our expression of opinion that the tribunal set 
up, either by the Bill of last year or by that of 1892, would 
be competent to decide questions submitted to it, and would 
give decisions which would be practically free from question. 
It would have to determine whether any particular measure 
should proceed by provisional order or be submitted to 
Parliament in the ordinary way. In the event of its 
deciding in the latter sense, the notices and advertisements 
given by the promoters would hold good, and care ought to 
be taken that in neither, unless, indeed, there were any 
grave infringement of standing orders or serious informality 
in the preliminary procedure, the promoters should be put 
to any additional expense as regurds the early and formal 
stages of their application. 

It will be observed that we have referred to the action 
taken by the tribunal on a Bill. We incline to prefer this 
method to that laid down in the Bill of last year, which 
provided ihat the procedure should be by provisional order 
unless ordered to the contrary, because we desire to maintain 
the supervision of Parliament to the extent which is given 
by the second reading of a Bill. Second readings of 
private Bills are frequently—it would be unwise to say 
universally—a matter of form. Save for very great reason, 
neither House debates a private Bill on second reading ; 
but we are inclined to the opinion that they ought to have 
power to do so, and that full devolution of the powers of 
Parliament is perfectly compatible with the maintenance of 
the principle of approval of a private measure which is 
implied in a second reading. 

There have, indeed, been in certain portions of the House 
of Commons recently signs of a disposition to move instruc- 
tions to Committees to which private Bills are referred. It 
is not a tendency that prevails to any general extent; it can 
be kept within reasonable limits either by the Speaker or 
the House itself; and it does not amount to any drawback on 
the policy of requiring, as a condition to the establishment 
of a very general system of provisional order procedure, that 
measures should be subjected to a second reading in the 
House of Commons before reference to any outside body of 
Commissioners. It might be an excuse for obstruction and 
an opportunity for delay, but it probably would be neither, 
and at any rate the risk must be run. 
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The crux of the whole problem is undoubtedly the con- 
stitution of the Commission to which provisional orders, 
or private Bills dealt with as provisional orders, should 
be referred. Various proposals have from time to time 
been brought forward. Lord Brougham, in 1860, as we 
have said, proposed the constitution of a court or board 
of five legal members, appointed by the Crown, having the 
status of judges of the High Court, forming a Court of 
tecord, and removeable only upon a joint address of both 
Houses. And he proposed to give them power to sit 
separately, and at their discretion, on the request of both 
parties, to call in a jury to decide disputed facts. 

This Commission was the most judicial and the least 
elastic that has been proposed. Lord Brougham, in proposing 
it, lost sight of the fact that in the constitution of such a 
Commission legislative rather than judicial qualifications 
are desirable in its members. Judges are not necessarily 
good legislators, and there was no certainty in Lord 
Brougham’s Commission that the members would supply, or, 
failing themselves to supply, would obtain from the jury, 
that common-sense and businesslike view of municipal and 
local proposals which must be the principal factor in deter- 
mining the various questions dealt with by private Bills. 

The objection to any fixed tribunal was referred to by the 
Committee of 1863, was again stated by witnesses before 
the Committee of 1888, and was further referred to before 
the Committee of last session. As the procedure at present 
stands, Committees vary. If promoters fail in one session, 
they frequently come to Parliament in a subsequent session, 
either with slightly modified proposals or with some sub- 
stantial addition to the support accorded to them. Schemes 
once rejected are frequently passed after a second application, 
either from some modification of the circumstances, or from 
the fact that a second Committee takes a different view upon 
expediency. But with a fixed tribunal, it has been urged 
that there would be little chance of the Commission reversing 
its own decision and allowing a scheme which it had once 
rejected. It has been contended that it would be mischievous 
to stereotype decisions or be bound by slavish adherence to 
precedent. 

Upon this we have to say that the evil feared seems to be 
rather chimerical. It is extremely improbable that a second 
application would be made under precisely the same set of 
circumstances as led to the rejection of a first. Either 
there would be more local support, or some detail would be 
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altered, or the conditions of the locality would have been 
changed. In a word, it is extremely unlikely that any 
properly organised tribunal would be ever placed practically 
in the position of having to reject a scheme on the sole 
ground that it rejected one very like it on a previous 
occasion. 

On the other hand, the present system is not without 
its disadvantages. The late Mr. Stanhope—who studied 
the whole question as carefuily as any statesman of his 
time—when he was asked in 1888 if he did not recognise it 
as being one of the advantages of the present system that 
the re-promotion of the same scheme would probably come 
before a wholly different tribunal, replied, ‘ Probably so; but 
‘T cannot help thinking that the decision is often rather a 
‘ haphazard one in consequence of that.’* The uncertainty 
as to what a decision would in any case be is by no means 
an unmixed good, and we believe that it would be for the 
advantage of promoters if interested parties would go before 
a tribunal which, while adopting a considerable amount of 
uniformity of procedure, and adhering to well-defined 
principles of decision, would, nevertheless, not be swathed 
in the red-tape of their own previous judgements. 

The Bill introduced by Sir John Mowbray, Mr. Bryce, and 
others in 1890 provided for a very different Commission. 
There were to be two Parliamentary Commissioners—the 
Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords and the 
Chairman of Ways and Means in the House of Commons 
three judicial Commissioners-—viz., a judge in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, assigned by the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord President of the Court of Session, and the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland respectively—and a limited number of 
Commissioners to be appointed by the Queen, and removeable 
only by Her Majesty for inability or misbehaviour. 

Now, the first objection to this Commission is that the 
two Chairmen would find it practically impossible to absent 
themselves during the session for a sufficient amount of 
time to enable them to attend to their lceal duties. During 
the session both these high officers of the Legislature have 
to be in constant attendance. Their work, even when Com- 
mittees are not sitting, is continuous and of great import- 
anee. They could not undertake duties in the provinces 
without neglecting work of even greater moment. Here, 
too, as in Lord Brougham’s proposal, the judicial element 
is extreme, and a permanent court of the appointed Com- 


* Evidence, Committee, 1888, question 325, p, 456, 
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missioners would be deprived of that elasticity which, above 
all things, is essential to its suecess. 

Mr. Balfour, in his Bill of 1892, proposed that the tribunal 
should consist of the existing Railway Commissioners, to- 
eether with assistant-commissioners to deal with Scottish 
and Trish matters, with power to the Speakers of both 
HIlouses to appoint additional commissioners under certain 
circumstances of pressure. The Railway Commission—which 
must not be confounded withthe Light Railway Commission 

is a body consisting of three ev-cficio and two appointed 
Commissioners. The er-oficio members are a judge, assigned 
for England, Seotland, and Ireland, as the ease may be, the 
three judges at present being Mr. Justice Wright for Eng- 
land, Lord Stormonth-Darling for Scotland, and Mr. Justice 
Gibson for Treland. The two appointed Commissioners, 
appointed by Her Majesty on the recommendation of the 
President of the Board of Trade, are Sir Frederick Peel and 
Lord Cobham. Mr. Balfour spoke of these gentlemen as 
being ‘highly paid, competent officials, well acquainted with 
‘the work to be done,’ and there can be little doubt that 
the calls upon their time as a Commission are not at present 
so severe as to make it impossible for them to undertake 
legislative work. That the Railway Commission would be 
a weighty tribunal and would do its work efficiently cannot 
be gainsaid, but, for reasons which we shall presently refer 
to, we think it would be possible to introduce with advantage 
some greater variety into the constitution of a body to 
whom bills are to be referred. 

And here we will pause for a moment to examine the 
proposals which have been from time to time made that 
the Commission should consist very largely, if not  prin- 
cipally, of members of Parliament. That plan, in the 
opinion of Mr. Balfour, ‘raises most serious constitutional 
‘issues, and is open to very grave objection from other 
‘ points of view.’ * 

Members of Parliament cannot be expected during the 
session, or even during the recess, to incur frequent absences 
from their homes or businesses in order to earry on difficult 
and exhaustive inquiries in localities with which they are 
not connected. Again, asked Mr. Balfour, ‘is it right, is 
‘it in accordance with Parliamentary usage, that when a 
‘man is sent here by his constituents to discuss and vote 
‘upon various questions, we should send him away to take 
‘ part in other business wholly unconnected with the debates 


Hansard, 4th series, vol. i., February 9 to Mareh 5, 1892, p. 1440. 
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‘in this House, business which obviously would prevent him 
‘ from doing his fair share of the work going on at West- 
minster, and bearing his proper share of the responsibility 
‘ which attaches to decisions come to in this House upon 
‘questions submitted to it?’ We have no hesitation in 
answering Mr. Balfour’s question in the negative, and in 
saying that if Parliament is to delegate its authority, it had 
better delegate it comprehensively, and not attempt to place 
upon the Commission any considerable or even material 
number of its members. 

In this we are confirmed by the high authority of Sir 
John Mowbray :— 


‘ 


‘I cannot imagine,’ he said to the Committee of last year, ‘ suggest- 
ing, for instance, to the Right Honourable Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney) that he should go to Aberdeen or Stornoway to hold an 
inquiry in the depth of winter or the month of March. I should think 
members of Parliament might say, “ Non hee in foedera veni’’—I never 
consented to become a member of the Imperial Parliament to be sent 
down to the remotest parts of the kingdom to hold local inquiries.’ * 


The Commission contemplated by the Bill of last session, 
which, it must be remembered, related only to Scotland, was 
of a somewhat more elaborate character. The Commissioners 
were to be three in number—one of the sheriffs of the 
counties of Scotland, to be nominated by the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, and two paid Commissioners, 
to be selected by the Secretary for Scotland from a panel 
elected by a meeting consisting of two representatives of 
the conveners of counties in Scotland, and two representa- 
tives of the lord provosts and provosts of certain burghs. 
The intention of the Bill seems to have been to form a 
tribunal competent but not permanent—a tribunal which 
would be neither so rigid as to allow of no elasticity of 
procedure, nor yet so varying as to make its decisions 
haphazard and inconsistent. It was conceived, we suppose, 
that a certain amount of uniformity would be obtained by 
the presence of the sheriff of a county on the Commission, 
while the selected Commissioners would be chosen under 
varying circumstances from a panel of adequate size. The 
Bill is no exact precedent, and was not intended to be an 
exact precedent, for a measure applicable to the United 
Kingdom, but by introducing the county element into the 
constitution of the Commission it put forward a policy 
which might well be followed in any measure of Imperial 
application. 





* Eyidence, question 1158, 
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A properly organised Commission for the whole of the 
United Kingdom should have upon it permanent members 
of experience in private Bill legislation—men, for instance, 
such as the late Sir Joseph Warner—and it should be made 
variable and pliant by a considerable amount of county and 
local representation. A panel of selected Commissioners 
might well be formed upon the advice of the lords-lieutenant 
or chairmen of county councils in counties, and the lord 
mayors and mayors, and the lord provosts and provosts of 
the principal burghs. Of the permanent members of the 
Commission, one at least, possibly two, should always sit, 
and a querum of either three or five should be formed by : 
selection from the panel of appointed Commissioners. Such 
a Commission, while possessed of the necessary amount of 
elasticity, would not be liable to undue fluctuation of either 
policy or procedure. It would be weighty, and yet not so 
weighty as to make it difficult for Parliament to review its 
recommendations. It would be no slave to precedent, and 
yet would successfully aim at uniformity; and it would be 
possessed of the necessary knowledge of principles of legis- 
lation on the one hand, and would have great power of 
estimating local requirements on the other. 

Granted the constitution of a Commission such as we 
have outlined, the procedure might be somewhat as follows: 
All Bills coming within the definition of ‘local Bills’ 
should be referred, after second reading, to a Parliamentary 
tribunal consisting of the two Chairmen and a limited 
number of members to be nominated by the two Speakers. 
Unless this tribunal decide that on the ground of the 
magnitude of the interests involved, the novelty of the 
legislative proposals, or the effect on national defence, or 
any other similar reason (we do not pretend to make an 
exhaustive list), the Bill is of such a character as to make 
the detailed consideration of Parliament of paramount 
importance, it should be referred for inquiry to the Com- 
mission. That body, which should have the assistance of 
drafting and expert advice of high standing, should hold an 
inquiry in some place most convenient for all parties They 
would hear evidence and arguments both as to preamble 
and as to clauses, and would settle a Bill which in their 
opinion should receive the sanction of the Legislature. 
Their report and the Bill as amended should then be laid 
on the table of each House of Parliament, and should 
become law unless in either House a resolution was carried 
objecting, in which case the measure should be referred to a 
Joint Committee of both Houses, and pass through the 
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subsequent stages in the ordinary way. By this means the 
Legislature would, while devolving on a carefully organised 
body the consideration of details, keep in its own hands 
the control of principles of legislation. The necessity 
for a second reading—which should probably be a second 
reading in each House—would give both Houses a veto 
with regard to any proposal, and thereby enable them to 
stop at its earliest stages any measure to the principle of 
which serious objection in the public interest could be taken. 
Ou the report of the Commission a further opportunity 
would be given for urging the necessity of detailed con- 
sideration; but if the system of procedure is suecessful, the 
occasions on which the opportunity would be used to delay a 
measure would not be numerous. In the last resort the 
reference to a Joint Committee would save a stage, and 
would be sufficient to satisfy each House that ample con- 
sideration had been given by the selected body of its own 
members to the several provisions of the scheme in question. 

We have given an outline of the system which we consider 
is most likely to meet with support. It would not succeed 
unless it met with public confidence, and unless both 
Houses—and especially the House of Commons—were 
prepared to adopt it. As regards public confidence, it would 
be impossible, of course, to assert « priori that it would be 
forthcoming in favour of any scheme, but the Committee of 
18838 took some very important evidence as to local opinion 
on the subject. 

Mr. Richard Vary Campbell (now Sheriff of Roxburgh- 
shire), who was chairman of a committee of publie bodies 
and persons in Scotland interested in private Bill legislation, 
cited a resolution of a body consisting of representatives of 
twenty-four town councils, eleven commercial bodies, and 
twenty-nine legal bodies, to the effect that ‘the present 
* system of private Bill legislation .. . isa burden on the 
‘time and attention of Parliament, is expensive, and is in 
‘other respects wholly unsatisfactory in its results to the 
‘Joeal public ;’ and, further, that ‘the time has come to 
‘bring the strongest possible pressure of Scottish opinion 
to bear in favour of a system of local inquiry and report 
by a Commission sitting in Scotland upon all Scottish 
private Bills and provisional orders.’ * 

Mr. Pim, a member of the Council of the Dublin Chamber 
of Commerce, cited a resolution of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, passed in Belfast in 1880, ‘that as far as 
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‘ possible all local Parliamentary inquiries should be held in 
‘ the district which they affected.’ * 

Mr. Marwick, the Town Clerk of Glasgow, quoted a 
resolution of the Town Council 

‘That having regard to the great expense, inconvenience, and waste 

of time incident to the present system of private Bill legislation, and 
the unsatisfactory results of inquiries as at present conducted, the 
Town Council represent . . . that they are in favour of such changes 
in the present system as would substitute local inquiries for inquiries 
before Select Committees sitting in London.’ (Question 2554.) 
And it would be easy to multiply evidence of the same sort 
from other parts of the country. There is much, therefore, 
to show that such a Commission would command public 
confidence. The developement of the provisional order 
system, at any rate, if it does nothing else, tends to show 
the probability that the House of Commons would not resent 
a devolution of its own duties, and would accept the deci- 
sions of a properly organised Commission in a sufficient 
number of cases to atford great relief from the present system 
of centralisation. 

That the Commission would find itself embarrassed by its 
own precedents we do not fear. Such a danger would be 
obviated by the establishment of « Commission, not per- 
manent, but elastic; nor is there any risk that unsound 
principles of legislation would be stimulated or allowed by 
in irresponsible Commission. 'The supervision exercised by 
the very able officers who now advise the Chairmen of the 
two Houses on private Bill procedure would be exercisable 
in the future to the full extent that it has been in the past. 
Lord Morley and Mr. Lowther would have in practice as 
ample opportunities of supervising clauses and of guiding 
the course of legislation as they have now, and in the last 
resort either House would have the power of veto, which 
would be adequate at least to prevent hasty or inconsiderate 
legislation. 

The subject is likely to be pressed upon the attention of 
Parliament during the coming Session because, so far as it 
is possible to judge from the notices already given, the 
upplications both for private Bills and provisional order 
confirmation Bills will be very numerous. The House of 
Commons will have a great opportunity of considering and 
pushing forward a reform which will be for the benefit of 
rts own members as well as for the advantage of many 
sections of the community. 
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Art. V.—Richard Wagner's Prose Works. Translated by 
W. Asuton Exuis. London: 1892-97. 


ik is now twenty-two years and upwards since we devoted 
some space in these pages to a consideration of the 
principles enunciated by Wagner in regard to the combina- 
tion of musie with acting which is commonly called Opera, 
and to a review of some of the characteristics of his eom- 
positions, none of which had at that time been heard in 
England except ‘ Lohengrin’ and the ‘ Flying Dutchman.’ 
Things have changed since then, and, in our capital city at 
all events, we are now haunted by a kind of Wagner-madness. 
There are a good many people who will hardly listen to any 
other music. Whole successions of so-called ‘ Wagner con- 
‘certs’ are advertised and achieved, and attended by 
crowded audiences, regardless of the curious irony, and the 
real injustice to the composer, involved in cutting up his 
dramatic music—in which acting, scenic effect, and musical 
expression were to interpenetrate—into excerpts for the 
concert-room, as well as the tacit confession of weakness 
which is obvious in the usual interpolation in the programme 
of a symphony of Beethoven’s (the only instrumental com- 
poser supposed to be worthy of being heard along with 
Wagner) in order to supply to the entertainment one piece 
at least of connected and organic musical composition. This 
species of Wagner-madness receives another illustration in 
the publication of the six formidable volumes, of some four 
hundred pages each, in which Mr. Ashton Ellis has put 
forth translations into English of the whole of the multi- 
farious writings of the composer—all of them, that is to say, 
which, though in some cases addressed ostensibly to some 
particular correspondent, are of the nature of critical essays. 
Of Wagner's correspondence, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, with various musical friends there are already several 
other volumes translated into English; but with these we 
need not trouble ourselves here. 
The publication of these volumes serves, at all events, as 
a record of the fact that among the various points in which 
Wagner differed from any other composer who ever made a 
great reputation may be reckoned the possession of such a 
portentous cacoéthes scribendi as perhaps no other artist in 
history was ever afflicted with: and it seems rather surpris- 
ing that it has never occurred to any of those who hail him as 
a kind of musical saviour, the inaugurator of a new era in the 
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art, to reflect on the unquestionable fact that all the analogy 
furnished by the art-history of the human race goes to show 
that a period of much talk and theorising about art has 
invariably been the sign or concomitant of a period of 
decadence. It is when an art has grown old, when it has 
run its course and said or shown nearly all it had to say or 
show, when production has ceased to be fresh and spon- 
taneous, that people begin to theorise and philosophise about 
it. The present instance may prove to be an exception, but 
that it is so very exceptional is a consideration which at all 
events ought to give us pause, to warn us against hallooing 
before we are out of the wood. And the argument as 
applied to the period, to the crisis in Art, is perhaps of even 
greater force as applied to the individual artist, and espe- 
cially so in the present case. Next to the formidable volu- 
minosity of Wagner’s writings, as here collected, one is most 
struck by the extraordinary egoism and _ self-consciousness 
which pervades them. The great bulk of them consists, in 
one shape or another, of expositions and contemplations of 
his own genius, his own feelings, his own personality and 
history ; and even in the cases where he devotes a short 
article to some other composer, it generally comes round to 
the consideration, implied if not expressed, of that composer 
in his attitude towards Wagner (if a contemporary), or of 
the relation of his compositions to those of Wagner. 

It is surely worth while for those who are carried away by 
this very dominant self-assertion to consider and weigh the 
significant fact, that no such habit of writing about them- 
selves and their theories has ever been a characteristic of 
any genius of the highest order in any form of art, as far as 
records go. Asa rule, the greatest artists (and most even 
of the lesser ones) have evinced a positive dislike and even 
inability to discuss their methods and their art; they have 
been occupied in producing art, not in talking about it; and 
with no art has this been more emphatically the case than 
with music. Bach, the one among the older composers of 
the modern era whom good Wagnerians are supposed to 
worship, was, as far as we have any knowledge, simply au 
arduous worker in his art, completely given up to composi- 
tion, and absolutely without critical theories. Handel and 
Mozart were equally silent in this respect ; the one letter in 
which Mozart was supposed to have said something about 
his methods of composition being pronounced by Jahn to be 
probably spurious, and even if it were genuine (and we have 
always thought it very much such a letter as Mozart might 
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have written), it is little more than good-humoured banter. 
Beethoven occasionally uttered some enigmatical phrases in 
regard to his intentions in a composition, which might be 
interpreted much as the hearer pleased; his déqagé attitude 
towards analytics in his earlier days is piquantly illustrated 
by his answer to Ries’s inquiry as to the reasons for various 
alterations in the original score of the Larghetto of the Second 
Symphony—‘ lt is better so:’ a true artist’s answer. And 
we all know how that fresh and spontaneous though not 
very robust genius, Mendelssohn, hated Teutonic theorising, 
and ‘ wished he were a Frenchman.’ The only composer of 
note who had a weakness for expounding himself and his 
own works in print was Gluck, who in his time was engaged 
in somewhat the same kind of fight for the reform of operatic 
music as Wagner subsequently carried further; but Gluck, 
though he certainly contemplated his own works with a 
curiously naive satisfaction, was a modest and reticent scribe 
in comparison with Wagner. Nor can Gluck, in any case, 
be properly reckoned among the great composers; he 
succeeded only in the one form of composition which he 
specially took in hand, and showed no aptitude for any 
other: his operas indicate neither natural nor acquired 
power in musical construction, He is therefore no real 
exception to the rule that the greatest creators in art, and 
those whose works have become permanent landmarks, have 
always been content with production, and left theorising and 
criticising to others. According to analogy, therefore, there 
is certainly a strong presumption that in the case of a 
composer who has beaten the drum so long and loud in front 
of his particular booth there is something that is not sound, 
something factitious, something which, however striking 
and startling for the moment, will not stand the inquisition 
of time. 

To come to the volumes themselves, the reason given by 
the translator for their appearance is that ‘in view of the 
‘ curious range of theories attributed to the Bayreuth master, 
‘ the need of a complete English version of Wagner’s Prose 
‘is obvious,’ and he goes on to comment, not without truth, 
on the manner in which passages quoted from Wagner’s 
writings, apart from the context, have been made to point 
morals with which in the original text they had nothing to do. 
This has certainly been the case in some instances, and it is 
as well that Wagnev’s actual opinions on the subject of music 
should be collected so that they can be correctly estimated ; 
not only in justice to him, but because whenever he touches 
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directly and in a practical manner on music itself—on 
questions of structure, of execution, of reading, &.—he is 
always trenchant and interesting, whether we accept his 
conclusions or not. But this object is not a sufficient basis 
for six bulky volumes, as the translator evidently realises. 
He proceeds to tell us, in the first instance, that ‘ during the 
* last decad’ (sic) the world has been gradually opening its 
eyes to the genius displayed in Wagnez’s dramatic poems ; 
and we know as a fact that in German schools, or in some 
of them, the libretti of his operas are being utilised as subjects 
of literary study and examination; to such a pass has this 
idol-worship come. For in regard to these at least, con- 
sidered as literature, we can only repeat the words we used 
in 1876: ‘Childish jingle and alliteration take the place of 
‘ rhythm and poetry ; and whatever he may have done with 
‘the art of Mozart and Beethoven, he has certainly prosti- 
‘tuted the language of Schiller and Goethe.’ In this 
respect a double portion of his spirit seems to have passed 
upon his English translators; for although the fadaises of 
opera-book translations have long been almost proverbial, 
we do not know that anything in the old Italian opera 
books of our youth was ever so preposterously absurd 
as the translations of Wagner’s librettt which have been 
produced by some of his admirers for the better under- 
standing of the people at some recent performances.* The 
opera poems do not appear in Mr. Ellis’s six volumes (which 
they would have swelled to eight), but we presume it is 
to this persuasion of the importance of Wagner’s poetic 
muse that we owe the translation, at the commencement 
of Vol. V., of the clumsy farce or burlesque, ‘A Capitula- 
‘tion,’ written apropos of the siege of Paris, in which a 
German may possibly see humour ; but he must be, in 
Heine’s phrase, a very German German. Mr. Ellis’s next 


* The following is from the English libretto of ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ 
hy Mr. A. Forman :- 


‘ How to grasp it? Woeless fleving 
How unelasp it? Out of being ; 
Bliss like none Sott unfrighting 
That sees the sun Deep benighting ; 
Of day and fears Safe from smarting, 
To end in tears! Spared from parting ; 
Driftless yearning Left and lone, 
Sweetly burning ; Inmost own, 
Dreadless longing On shores of shoreless streaming 


Mildly thronging ; Blest unbroken dreaming.’ 
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position, on which a considerable proportion of his volumes 
reposes, is that ‘in Germany at least there is beginning to 
‘ arise a conviction—1 mean, outside the circle of Wagner- 
‘ jans—that as a philosopher and esthetician he is a thinker 
to be taken seriously, and whose opinions, whether they be 
eventually accepted or not, are pregnant with deep mean- 
ing.’ We should be disposed to take the statement cum 
grano, for devout Wagneriolatry is somewhat inventive ; 
but that is, we presume, the excuse for translating and 
reprinting the long and wordy essays on ‘The Art-work of 
‘the Future,’ ‘On State and Religion,’ ‘German Art and 
‘German Policy,’ ‘Religion and Art,’ and others which, 
though bearing titles which seem to relate more directly to 
music and the stage, really blossom out into cumbersome 
metaphysical disquisitions. 

There is, in fact, a quality of interminableness about 
Wagner’s writing upon every subject he touches which ren- 
ders the very turning over of these volumes a task formi- 
dable to the eye and to the mind. Even where he is short 
(by comparison) he is never concise. If he lets you off, once 
in a way, with four pages on any special subject, it is to 
say something which might have been said in half a page. 
As an example, take his remarks as to the opening phrase 
of the C minor Symphony, in the essay ‘About Con- 
ducting : ’°— 

‘ After quite a brief sojourn on the fermuta * of the second bar, our 
conductors pass it by, and employ that halt almost solely for concen- 
trating the band’s attention upon a sharp attack on the figure in the 
third bar. The E-flat is habitually held no longer than the duration 
of an ordinary forte taken by a careless bow. Now let us suppose the 
voice of Beethoven to have cried from the grave to a conductor: 
“Hold thou my fermata long and terribly! 1 wrote no Jermata tor 
jest or from bepuzzlement, haply to think out my further move; but 
the same full tone I mean to be squeezed dry in my Adagio for utter- 
ance of sweltering emotion, I cast among the —— figures of my 
passionate Allegro, if need be, a paroxysm of joy or horror. Then 
shall its life be drained to the last blood-drop ; then do I part the 
waters of my ocean, and bare the depths of its abyss; or curb the 
flocking herd of clouds, dispel the whirling web of mist, and open up 
a glimpse into the pure blue firmament, the sun’s irradiate eye. For 
this I set formate in my Allegros, notes entering of a sudden, and long 
held out. And mark there what a definite thematic aim I had with 
this sustained E-flat, after a storm of three short notes, and what I 
meant to say by all the like held notes that follow.” ’ 


n 


° 


. 


Then he goes on with some practical remarks on the best 





* The Italian name for the sign for a long pats e on one note. 
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method of sustaining a long note by the band. But all 
that is at the bottom of that storm of words is simply this 
(quite true in itself), that Beethoven was very careful 
as to the marks of expression and phrasing in his music, 
and never inserted them without a decided intention ; hence 
that if he marked a ‘ pause’ over a note, it should be a 
decided and appreciable pause. But Wagner cannot tell 
you so without all this rumbling of stage thunder and 
Beethoven speaking from his grave; and we may suspect 
that in conducting he would have exaggerated the effect, 
just as he exaggerates in his language. The foregoing 
quotation is only a type of the kind of language which 
pervades the whole of the ponderous essays under the titles 
already cited, as well as the still more voluminous one 
on ‘Oper und Drama,’ which oceupies the whole second 
volume of the translations; essays totally without any 
grasp over literary form and concentration, in which one 
has to grope for the central intention amid clouds of 
verbiage which seem to be thrown off by a kind of process 
of spontaneous combustion, with a result that reminds one 
of the couplet in Bentley’s allocution to the Goddess of the 
‘Dunciad :’ 
‘For thee explain a thing till ali men doubt it, 
And write about it, Goddess, and about it!’ 

The matter is not mended by the Germanised style of the 
English version, over all of which is the trail of the translator. 
Among the contents of the book, too, we find reproduced 
here mere polemical attacks such as, even if, from Wagner’s 
point of view, they served a purpose at the time, it was 
surely unwise to stereotype. What good can it possibly 
do to Wagner’s memory to recall and republish his petu- 
lant essay on ‘Judaism in Music,’ in reality an ungracious 
attack upon Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn? The more un- 
gracious in regard to the former, since Wagner had pre- 
viously made every use that he could of Meyerbeer’s 
influence and assistance, and had received a great deal 
of kindness from him; moreover Wagner's first opera, 
‘ Rienzi,’ was a palpable and not successful effort to rival 
Meyerbeer in his own line. The translator, with an evident 
consciousness that some kind of apology was necessary 
for the republication of this essay, suggests that it is not 
as bad as it was said to be, and that Wagner speaks with 
a kind of tenderness of Mendelssohn, while denying the value 
of his art; and it is true that, here and elsewhere, Wagner 
seems to have a mingled feeling about Mendelssohn, some- 
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times giving him a kind word and sometimes a sneer. 
Mendelssohn was of course much overrated in his own day ; 
but he was as much underrated by Wagner as he is now 
by the modern school of musicians and critics. He was 
as much in earnest in his art as any one could be, only he 
did not make fine speeches about it. But in regard to 
Meyerbeer the attitude of Wagner in this ill-natured essay 
rather reminds one of Fielding’s remark (‘Tom Jones ’) that 
among the maxims which the devil had left to his followers 
was this—‘ when once you are got up, kick the stool from 
* under you.’ * 

If any future Browning should ever be moved to commit 
himself to some fresh ‘ Parleyings with certain People,’ 
what a field he will find in that tremendous ‘ Communication 
‘to my Friends,’ of which the translator tells us that if it 
had been written as a fiction, it would be regarded as one of 
the most remarkable psychological essays ever penned! As 
an invention it would certainly have been regarded as an 
original and audacious one, in a literary sense; the more 
curious thing is that it should be a genuine utterance. As 
the translator naively observes, ‘the most remarkable of 
‘ the features of this work is the boldness that prompted an 
‘ artist to stop short in the middle of his career, and tell the 
‘ world that was scoffing at him what he felt, and how he 
‘ worked. Men before him have done this at the finish of 
‘ their course, but—I think—no one else in its midst.? We 
think not either. But the question recurs which we 
suggested at the outset—whether this self-conscious and 
solemn analysis of his own works for the benefit of the 
public is not an evidence of weakness rather than of strength; 
whether it is not of the nature of an advertisement, in 
the spirit and with the object suggested by the lines in 
‘ Sordello : ’*—- 





‘It seems 
Your setters forth of unexampled themes, 
Makers of quite new men, producing them, 
Would best chalk broadly on each vesture’s hem 





* Though it cannot be pretended that Meyerbeer was serious in his 
aims, and though there is such an inherently false ring about his 
genre of opera, yet the entire neglect and reprobation into which he 
has fallen of late years is hardly deserved, and we do not think will be 
maintained, He had his great moments, and if he were not exactly a 
genius, he possessed an ability and a mastery over effect which come 
very near to genius. We predict that to a certain extent he will be 
rehabilitated presently, and the younger generation will be rather sur- 
prised to find more in him than they expected. 








eee 
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The wearer's quality ; or take their stand, 
Motley on back and pointing-pole in hand, 
Beside him.’ 


Wagener was in fact using the chalk and the pointing-pole 
throughout his career, in a manner (as his translator may 
well admit) absolutely unexampled in the whole history of 
art and artists. In ease there should be any doubt about 
the pathos, the sublimity, and the deep human and emotional 
significance of his own works, he would point it all out to 
them himself. What else can one make of such a passage 
as the following ? 


‘In Tunnhduser I had yearned to flee a world of frivolous and 
repellent sensuousness—the only form our modern Present has to offer ; 
my impulse lay toward the unknown land of pure and chaste 
virginity, as toward the element that might allay a nobler but still at 
the bottom sensuous longing: only, a longing such as our frivolous 
Present can never satisfy. By the strength of my longing I had 
mounted to the realms where purity and chastity abide: I felt myself 
outside the modern world, and mid a sacred, limpid xther which, in 
the transport of my solitude, filled me with that delicious awe we 
drink in upon the summits of the Alps, when, circled with a sea of 
azure air, we look down upon the lower hills and valleys. Such 
mountain-peaks the thinker climbs, and on this height imagines he is 
“cleansed” from all that’s “earthly,” the topmost “branch upon the 
tree of man’s omnipotence: here at last he may feed full upon 
himself, and amidst this self-repast, freeze finally heneath the Alpine 
chill into a monument of ice; as which, philosopher or critic, lhe 
frowns down upon the warm and living world below. The desire, 
however, that had driven me to these heights, was a desire sprung from 
art and man’s five senses : it was not the warmth of Z7/e I fain would 
flee, but the vaporous mass of trivial sensuousness whose exhalations 
form one definite shape of life, the life of modern times. Upon these 
heights, moreover, I was warmed by the sunny rays of Love, whose 
living impulse alone had sped me up, And so it was, that, hardly 
had this blessed solitude enwrapt me, when it woke a new and over- 
powering desire, the desire from peak to valley, from the dazzling 
brilliance of chaste Sanctity to the sweet shadows of Love’s humanest 
caresses, From these heights my longing glance beheld at last—das 
Weib: the woman for whom the “ Flying Dutchman” yearned from 
out of the ocean of his misery ; the woman who, star-like, showed to 
“ Tannhiiuser” the way that led from the hot passion of the Venusberg 
to Heaven; the woman who drew Lohengrin from sunny heights to 
the depths of Earth’s warm breest.’ 


This may be regarded by Mr. Ellis and other members of 
‘the London Branch of the Wagner Society’ as very 
sublime, but does it not, in sober earnest, trench at least 
very closely on that kind of sublime writing which is some- 
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times irreverently called ‘ fustian’? And is not this kind of 
enraptured contemplation of one’s own mind, through 121 
pages of print, just an example of that total absence of 
humour (which implies a sense of proportion in things) which 
is so characteristic of the pure German intellect? Of this 
weakness Wagner has, of course, no monopoly ; and in the 
sixth chapter of Longfellow’s charming though now nearly 
forgotten prose romance, ‘ Hyperion,’ there is a good- 
naturedly satirical sketch of a transcendental German 
philosopher, whose conversation exactly prefigures the style 
of Wagner’s ‘communication.’ But apart from that, and 
granting that the idea of the successive depiction of the 
‘true woman-creature’ under the three guises of woman 
yearned for, woman as the guide to holiness, and woman as 
the fountain of domestic love (for that at least was what 
Lohengrin wished for from Elsa) —granting that this is a noble 
and suggestive idea, the mere declaration of it in words, 
however impressive (if we are to consider that kind of 
writing as impressive), is little to the purpose unless the 
artist can raise in us, through his work, the same feelings 
which he describes in himself. Where he has not done so, 
or whether he has or not, his own rhapsodising about it is 
nothing to the purpose. In the passage immediately 
following the above quotation, for instance, we are initiated 
into the true moral of ‘ Lohengrin ’—‘ he sought the woman 
‘ who would not call for explanations or defence, but who 
* should love him with an unconditional love ;’ and Elsa’s 
curiosity, if we may call it so, ruins their happiness. The 
idea is a striking one, no doubt, but the exposition of it does 
not help either the musical tedium of that interminable duet 
between the wedded pair, or the essential absurdity of the 
situation. Here again that terrible deficiency in the sense 
of humour comes in. If Elsa really made a point of 
knowing the lineage of her suitor, why did she not put the 
question to him, as a straightforward and candid young 
woman should, before they went to the altar, instead of 
reserving it for the bridal chamber? Or was she suddenly 
brought up by a consideration of the difficulties that might 
arise in annulling a marriage that had been consummated ? 
From either the human or the humorous point of view the 
scene is absurd, and really merits Nietzsche’s gibe, that the 
true point of it is ‘que l’on soit menacé par des suites les 
‘ plus faicheuses, lorsqu’on ne se met pas ’ l’heure au lit.’ * 





* Lest the devout should suppose Nietzsche to be alone in his 
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The essay on ‘ The Art-work of the Future’ (‘Das Kunst- 
‘ werk der Zukunft’) is a kind of reasoned rhapsody on the 
future conditions of art, which it was no doubt a tour de 
Jorce to have turned off in two months, and which, in spite 
of its exaggerated and sometimes almost frenzied tone both 
of thought and diction, is a really remarkable production. 
The two leading ideas pervading it are—first, that the 
great and true art-power of the future lies in the people, 
das Volk (a word which the translator chooses to represent 
by ‘ Folk,’ which, in spite of philological relation, is not the 
true Iinglish analogue of Volk); and secondly, that the part 
of musie acting alone had been played out, and the future 
chance for artistic production lay in the combination of 
what he calls ‘the three varieties of Humanistic art ’—- 
Dance, Tone, and Poetry, or the union of movement, music, 
and speech combined in one artistic conception. The first 
position is of course the same doctrine which William 
Morris was incessantly preaching in regard to architecture 
and the decorative arts, and which Utopian and Socialist 
architects continue to preach; a prophecy of a glorious 
resuscitation of architecture when the artisans en masse 
shall be the true designers or makers of architecture, each 
executing his portion of the design under his own free 
inspiration. Wagner does not follow out and face this 
result in regard to music—he perhaps instinctively felt in 
what paradoxes it would land him, and he stops short at 
generalities. The most forcible point he makes—one which 
compels one to pause and consider at all events—is that the 
bane of art is that it should be regarded not as a need, but 
as a luxury—‘ this crack-brained need-without-a-need,’ as he 
ealls it; and that ‘want, which shall teach the world to 
‘recognise its own true need,’ is to deliver us from this arti- 
ficial state :— 








‘Want will cut short the hell of Juxury; it will teach the tortured, 
need-lacking spirits whom this hell embraces in its bounds the simple, 
homely need of sheer human physical hunger and thirst; but in 
fellowship will it point us to the health-giving bread, the clear sweet 
springs of Nature; in fellowship shall we taste their genuine joys, and 
grow up in communion to veritable men. In common, too, shall we 
close the last link in the bond of holy necessity ; and the brother kiss 
which seals this bond will be the mutual Art-work of the Future.’ 


irreverence, we may add that we heard exactly the same criticism 
from an eminent English musician when ‘ Lohengrin’ was first pro- 
duced in London: ‘If they had not sat up talking in that way, all 
this trouble need never have happened !’ 
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This sounds, no doubt, very beautiful and human (or 
humane) as a general conception, but it is only really 
applicable to artisans’ art, the art of making things for 
actual use. So far Morris was quite right; there was a time 
when a man inaking a lock-plate or a chair or any other 
such object had a sort of need to fashion it with beauty or 
character to his own liking, and at present he commonly 
has not. But the higher and more intellectually perceived 
forms of art have always been, and, until mankind attain all 
the same level of intellectual developement, always will be, 
the enjoyment of the most cultured minority. There is an 
esoteric circle of those who really perceive their intellectual 
beauty, and delight in it and long for it (without any ‘hell of 
‘ ]uxury ’ in the matter at all); there is a pretty large circle 
of those who simulate the same enjoyment because they think 
that it is right, and that they ought to enjoy great works 
of art; and there is the large mass of people who neither 
understand nor pretend to care about art. This is sad, but 
it is the truth; and the fact is that an art which appealed to 
the ‘simple and homely needs’ of human nature would be 
but a simple and homely art. 

The second and far longer portion of the essay, that which 
sketches the course by which the three separate forms of 
artistic expression are supposed to have at last blended into 
one, is full of interesting passages in spite of a good deal 
of rhodomontade, and contains thoughts of real value. As 
to one point in it, the idea that dance-rhythm ‘ sought to 
‘find again and know her own true nature in the art of 
‘tone,’ and was therefore its parent, we have before 
observed that there seems no good reason to assume that 
the dance preceded the tune; in fact, the experience of 
everyday life suggests the contrary: it is the musie which 
awakens the desire to dance, even with unsophisticated 
children, much more often and more imperiously than the 
act of dancing awakens the desire to sing or play an 
accompaniment to the movement. So that here we think 
the historic conception is at fault, or at least open to much 
question. It is a singular discrepancy between theory and 
practice, too, that while Wagner affirms that as rhythm is 
the mind of Dance, the abstract summary of corporeal 
motion, so is it, on the other hand, ‘the moving self-pro- 
‘ gressive skeleton of Tone’ (an admirable expression), yet 
in his own operas he showed a continually increasing 
effort to shake off the fetters of rhythm from the music; 
even employing complicated devices of syncopation to break 
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up and elude the bar-accent. And when we arrive at the 
conclusion to which this long essay leads up, it is difficult to 
avoid the conviction that instead of the conclusion being 
the result of the argument, the argument was consciously 
framed to conduct to a foregone conclusion—one which 
would fortify his own position. Wagner never had any 
genius for, any grasp over, artistic form in instrumental 
musie on a large seale; he had oceasionally essayed such 
work, but never with much success, as he must himself have 
felt and indeed may be said to have tacitly admitted. But 
he had great ambition, a passionate determination to play 
a great part in the world in connexion with music; by 
assiduous study and practice he had become a master- 
craftsman in the marshalling of harmonic combinations and 
in the knowledge of what could be done with instruments 
of all kinds ; he had a strong perception of scenic effect ; 
and if he had no literary faculty of style, he had dramatic 
and poetic ideas. If he could do nothing with extended 
musical form, he could handle with great effect episodical 
music dependent on and suggested by dramatic action and 
situation, and he would undertake to prove to the world that 
the form which he could not handle was no longer worth 
handling. Fortunately for the situation, Beethoven had 
concluded his last symphony with a chorus; it was there- 
fore obvious that Beethoven had practically admitted that 
there was no more to be done with purely instrumental 
music, and his true follower and the completer of his work 
was the composer who should use instrumental music only 
as the accompaniment to words and action, and should 
sacrifice the extension necessary to purely musical form in 
order to reduce the musical and literary treatment to the 
same dimensions. To complete the argument, it was only 
necessary to assume and to assert that the choral finale of 
the Ninth Symphony was the greatest and most successful 
of all Beethoven’s compositions, and a proof in itself of the 
inherent superiority of instrumental music allied with 
words; though any one not under the predisposition of a 
theory must perceive—as the earlier and less sophisticated 
hearers of the Ninth Symphony did perceive and roundly 
assert—that in comparison with all the master’s previous 
symphony movements this choral finale, after the first state- 
ment of its beautiful and symbolical theme, is unbalanced 
and unsatisfying both in conception and execution, and an 
anticlimax rather than a climax to the whole work. 

That is what, reduced to simple terms and deprived of 
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Wagner’s tremendous and exaggerated flights of rhetoric, 
the essay on ‘ The Art-work of the Future’ really means ; 
coupled of course with the first condition, that the art is to 
be of and from the people, and such as they could under- 
stand and enter into. Musical art was to be ‘ collective; ’ 
there is to be no more separate art of music, and no more 
instrumental composers with individual styles of their own. 
That is the meaning of the term ‘individualist’ so often 
contemptuously applied by Wagner to Mendelssohn and to 
some other composers. It is of course evident that 
Wagner’s critical estimate of other musicians, and his 
attitude towards them, was very considerably affected by 
grounds of personal feeling in some cases, we may certainly 
think, of personal spite ; but behind that there was ev idently 
the broader feeling of dislike to composers who produced work 
which tended to upset his theory. Mendelssohn he chose to 
despise as a facile composer who possessed only the gift 
(too rare, alas! now) of pleasing; but Brahms was a sinner 
of deeper dye. Brahms was an artist whom it was quite 
impossible io regard as frivolous, and who persisted in 
writing symphonies and chamber music which people who 
took their music seriously found pleasure in listening to; 
and Wagner could not forgive him. 

It would be in vain to ‘attempt within the limits of an 
article even to touch on a great proportion of what may 
be called the abstract essays in these volumes. In one 
sense, however, it is the less necessary, because in many 
essays longer and shorter, and under varying titles, we 
seem to find much the same thing said over and over again 
in slightly different language, and always with a diffuseness 
which serves rather to obscure than to emphasise the 
anthor’s meaning. The essay on ‘Art and Revolution,’ 
which in the main is only another statement of the 
Socialistic view of Art already referred to in connexion with 
the ‘ Art-work of the Future,’ closes, however, with a definite 
and concisely stated creed, viz. that we should ‘ erect the altar 
‘of the Future, in Life as in the living Art, to the two sub- 
‘limest teachers of mankind:—Jesus, who suffered for all 
‘men; and Apollo, who raised them to their joyous dig- 
‘nity;’ in other words, Greek beauty and joyousness, and 
Christian sympathy and seriousness; or we might take the 
two as representative of objective and subjective art. The 
question is whether such two altars can ever be erected in 
one temple of the human race ; whether they do not repre- 
sent ideals of worship, or of Art, which are mutually 
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exclusive; either may be predominant at one period or 
another of human developement, but one may doubt 
whether Christ and Apollo can ever sincerely be worshipped 
simultaneously. It is of interest to find (what we were not 
aware of before) that Wagner had, among other matters, 
published a very outspoken and nobly expressed protest 
against vivisection. It has, of course, the usual defect 
of such protests in recognising only the obvious side 
of the question—the moral objection to the infliction of 
suffering on animals, and ignoring the more complicated 
and difficult question as to the check put on the art of 
alleviating all suffering, both in animals and mankind, by 
the stoppage of this branch of physical research. It is 
possible, however, that the conditions of the physical 
schools of Germany at that time (1879) may have been such 
as to call for a strong protest. 

But we may turn now to some of the more purely musical 
topics treated of, and in the first place to some of Wagner's 
chapters or letters on various composers, which are nearly 
always of interest in one sense or another, and sometimes 
rather surprise one by the turn they take. The long essay 
on Beethoven (Vol. V.) is indeed very wordy, and in the 
introduction to it we have the same eternal subject of the 
history and fate of the ‘Dance Tune;’ but it contains 
pregnant reflexions, some of which have been often quoted. 
He recognises especially the influence which the study of 
the pianoforte had upon Beethoven, who might almost be 
called a ‘ sonata-composer’ (just as the study of the organ, 
one may add, influenced all Bach’s style, so that he is in 
all his works a kind of ‘ organ-composer’) ; and he draws 
attention to the curious fact, sometimes overlooked, that 
Beethoven, with all his innovations in the spirit and treat- 
ment of instrumental music, ‘never radically altered any 
‘existing form of instrumental music. The immense 
difference between the Second Symphony in D and the 
Kighth in F is one of character and detail only; the form 
is unaltered. In regard to the C minor Symphony we 
observe that he uses almost the very words recently used 
in our own pages, viz. that the whole of the first three 
movements are a preparation for or a straining up to the 
final Mareh, which is the real and central object of the 
whole work. But it is unquestionable that he has attri- 
buted to Beethoven much that would have considerably 
astonished that composer, and that he gives most dispropor- 
tionate emphasis to Beethoven’s two most rugged and 
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unequal works—the Choral Symphony jinale and the Mass 
in D—simply because they serve to assist a theory that 
Beethoven wished to make vocal music, as it were, do the 
work of instrumental music; which is true in the sense 
that in these two works he certainly wrote vocal music 
of a very unvocal character. Of such perfectly balanced 
works of art as the E-flat Concerto nothing is said; nothing 
of Beethoven’s consummate finish of detail in this and 
other compositions. It is the rebellious and exaggerated 
works, where Beethoven’s genius was not in its most whole- 
some condition, that are singled out almost exclusively for 
consideration. And then we come on the remarkable dis- 
covery that ‘if Haydn passed as teacher of his youth, for 
‘the mightily unfolding art-life of the man our great 
‘Sebastian Bach became his leader; Bach’s wonder-work 
‘became his bible.’ This is simply a statement evolved 
out of Wagner’s inner consciousness; Bach was his own 
idol, therefore he was determined that he should be 
Beethoven’s. Now it is the distinct statement of Ries, 
who should have known, after living so long with Beethoven 
as his pupil, that ‘ Beethoven esteemed Mozart and Handel 
‘ most of all composers, and next to them Bach.’ In a letter 
which he wrote to Hofmeister, expressing his interest in a 
new edition of Bach’s works, Beethoven says, ‘Truly Bach 
‘ was the patriarch of harmony; may the sale of his works 
‘ flourish ’—a sentence which does not, at any rate, betray 
any very exceptional enthusiasm. Seyfried records his 
remark that one should turn to Handel as ‘ the unequalled 
‘master of all masters;’ and G. Breuning relates how his 
chief solace in his last illness was the study of a complete new 
edition of Handel’s works, which had been sent to him. Nor 
does the internal evidence of Beethoven’s music point to a 
great sympathy between his genius and that of Bach. Mozart 
had far more affinity with Bach than had Beethoven. But 
since Wagner and all his school of adherents have set up 
Bach as a special shibboleth, and as they are either ignorant of 
Handel, or despise him for his broad and frank simplicity 
and melodic freedom, the fact that Beethoven was an 
enthusiast for Handel is unendurable to them; so they 
resolutely ignore the fact and try, as it were, to keep it 
dark, and (as Wagner does here) to father their own theories 
and proclivities upon Beethoven. 

Wagner’s reverence for Beethoven is rather oddly illus- 
trated in his treatment of some of the composer’s works. 
Speaking of the theme to which the opening of Schiller’s 
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poem is set in the Choral Symphony, he says, both truly 
and beautifully :— 


‘Never has the highest art produced a thing more artistically 
simple than this strain, whose childlike innocence as though * breathes 
into us a holy awe when first we hear the theme in unaccented 
whispers from the bass instruments of the string orchestra in unison. 
It then becomes the cantus firmus, the chorale of the new communion, 
round which, as round S. Bach's own church chorales, the harmonic 
voices group themselves in counterpoint. There is nothing to equal 
the sweet intensity of life this primal strain of spotless innocence 
acquires from every new-arising voice.’ 


But we find in the article on the Ninth Symphony, in the 
same volume, that he is scandalised at Beethoven’s too 
great ‘simplicity ’ in dividing the single note, with which the 
theme begins when played by the instruments alone, into 
two notes when the voices enter, for the two syllables of 
the word ‘ Freude,’ and coolly relates that when conducting 
the symphony himself, he got the bass singer to alter the 
placing of the words so as to lead off the phrase with the 
long note, on the first syllable of the word ‘ Sché-ner,’ and 
adds, ‘ to our academic singers of the solid English oratorio 
‘school we may leave it, for all future time, to vent their 
** Joy” in two strict crotchets;’ forgetting that in his 
anxiety to sneer at ‘the English oratorio school’ he is 
sneering at Beethoven at the same time. In fact, that 
extreme simplicity in the measure to which the words are 
set, a syllable to a note, is part of the charm of the passage, 
giving it its character of naive and childlike joy; also, the 
commencement of the musical sentence coincides with the 
commencement of the verbal sentence, a point which 
Wagner’s alteration destroys; furthermore, Beethoven 
wrote it so, and neither Wagner nor any one else is justilied 
in tampering with his text. The same chapter is full of 
various suggestions for altering different passages in the 
score, as it is supposed Beethoven might or would have 
written them for the altered balance of the modern band, or 
in consideration of the greater facility of the instruments 
for executing certain passages nowadays—commencing a 
phrase, for instance, on a high note which the violins car 
now easily attain, instead of beginning an octave lower and 
breaking it in the middle. ‘The answer is that it may 
sound more complete, but that it is falsifying musical 
history. The treatment given by Beethoven to a phrase in 





* Translator’s English ! 
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order to allow for the deficiencies of the instruments is in 
itself a point of interest which we cannot afford to lose ; 
in fact, in some instances Beethoven actually made the 
deficiency of the instrument the occasion for a new point of 
interest in the composition.* In regard to one point 
indeed, touched on by Wagner, we have often thought that 
in consideration of the great increase in numbers of the 
modern string band, the wood wind-instruments ought to 
be doubled for loud passages, where they have a separate 
design from the strings, as otherwise they are often not 
heard at all, and the balance intended by the composer is 
entirely lost. But this is quite a different matter from 
altering the actual notes written by the composer. That is 
indefensible ; and Wagner showed a very left-handed kind 
of reverence for Beethoven in suggesting it. 

Among the other musicians who are the subjects of 
articles or reminiscences are Spontini, Auber, Spohr, Liszt, 
and Rossini; and these articles contain much that is in- 
teresting both in an anecdotal and a critical sense. The 
amusing account of Spontini’s visit to Dresden to conduct 
‘La Vestale,’ his sigh when he heard there was no biton 
adequate to his pontifical sway, and his order for a long 
heavy baton of ebony with a ball of ivory at each end, 
which he grasped by the middle in conducting the band, 
has been often quoted. Wagner characterises him (very 
respectfully) as ‘ the last Jink in a chain of composers whose 
‘first link is to be found in Gluck;’ he is an opera-com- 
poser who certainly ought not to have fallen into such 
neglect in this country. In regard to Auber he has a 
genuine admiration for ‘ Masaniello,’ and wonders (not 
without reason) how a composer who had produced one 
such work should never have been able to rise to the same 
level again. What will surprise many readers is the respect 
he appears to have entertained for Spohr, and one is at 
once drawn to the conclusion that there must have been 
personal reasons for his very different attitude towards 
Spohr and Mendelssohn. Spohr was a consummate artist 
in his own way, but he was as great a mannerist as Men- 
delssohn, and with a weaker manner, and was just as much 
addicted to the criminal habit of being ‘ pleasing.’ Possibly 

* See, for instance, the remarkable and highly effective moditica- 
tion of a passage in the first movement of the D minor Sonata, on its 
recurrence in the second part of the composition, where the then limit 
of the pianoforte keyboard did not admit of the repetition of the 
passage, in another key, as the precise counterpart of its first appearance. 
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Mendelssohn’s popular success (much greater than that of 
Spohr) was rather too much for Wagner’s feelings. In 
regard to the opera of ‘Jessonda’ he makes the shrewd 
remark that, Spohr ‘having as a violin-virtuoso matured a 
* pleasing genre in the Polacea, . . . in “ Jessonda” almost 
‘every one sings @ la Polacca,’ which is a little too true to 
be pleasant. His estimate of the importance of Liszt’s 
compositions is again evidently influenced by personal feeling, 
coupled perhaps with the sense that Liszt at all events 
never descended to pleasing. ‘The remark on the bewilder- 
ment and anger of the musical world, when a man whom 
they had known for so many years only as a phenomenal 
executant, chose to appear as a composer, is characteristic 
enough; but Wagner’s persuasion of the importance of 
Liszt as a composer does little credit to his critical insight. 
Some fifteen to twenty years back there was this kind of 
belief in England, and musical erities ransacked the dic- 
tionary for adequate adjectives to apply to Liszt’s music ; 
now this has all vanished, and we read of ‘ Liszt’s ugly 
‘concerto,’ and so on, which is going a little too far the 
other way. Liszt’s Concerto in I! flat, at all events, has a 
right to exist, as a pianoforte show-piece of tremendous 
energy and containing some really striking passages; but 
in the main the world has refused Liszt as a composer, and 
most of his works are already in their coftin, as we predicted 
fifteen years ago would be the case.* But the most amusing 
of the chapters on special composers is the short one 
entitled ‘A Remembrance of Rossini.”. When Wagner was 
producing ‘some parts of his operas’ in Paris in 1860, 
w story was circulated that Rossini had helped a guest who 
was an admirer of Wagner to sauce without fish, as a 
metaphorical correlative to music without melody. Rossini 
denied the story in print, adding that he would be the last to 
jest at a man who was endeavouring to extend the boundaries 
of the art. Probably the story was not true, for the joke 
was a bad one; and Rossini never made bad jokes. Then 
followed a friendly interview with Rossini, at which the latter 
assured his visitor that he himself would have turned out 
all right, if he had only been born and educated in Germany 
‘ avais de la faculté,’ he said, ‘et peut-ctre j’aurais arrivé 
‘i quelque chose.’ One is reminded of the celebrated thesis : 
*Un Allemand peut-il avoir de l’esprit?’ There are some 
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very poor jokes in these volumes; but that Wagner should 
have seriously accepted and put on record this piece of 
solemn ironical banter, so exactly after Rossini’s own 
heart, is at all events a joke of the first order—though 
one of which the original author and the translator seem 
to have been alike unconscious. * 

The essay ‘About Condueting,’ which is well known to 
musicians, is—in spite of the overwrought rhapsodising 
about Beethoven’s ‘fermata’ before quoted, and of the ill- 
natured character of many of the reflexions on other 
conductors—a remarkable and most suggestive study of 
the subject. In the course of it Wagner indicates, very 
graphically, how far more serious a matter is the conducting 
of a great composition, so as to extract from it all the 
expression and meaning that it is capable of, than goes to the 
ordinary perfunctory business of keeping the band together 
and enforcing due observance of pianos and fortes and 
marks of phrasing and expression. How many times has 
any reader heard the first movement of the ‘ Eroica’ 
symphony played so as to bring out all that is inherent in 
the music? Wagner's account of the manner in which he 
himself treated the overture to ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ so as to 
combine the greatest brilliancy and energy in certain 
passages with a relaxed tempo and calmer expression in 
passages of an opposite character, without rendering the 
break noticeable, is of great interest; and represents, it 
may be added, the same kind of system of changing the 
time which Schindler describes Beethoven as employing in 
conducting his own symphonies, in the days when he could 
still conduct. Wagner is an advocate for much slower time 
in many compositions than is now customary. It is interest- 
ing to read that when, in that same ‘ Der Freischiitz’ 
overture, he took the opening movement much slower than 
usual, allowing the horns to develop fully the expression of 





* Readers who are not aware of Rossini’s character as an 
incorrigible ‘ jester with a sad brow’ may get some idea of it, and of 
the degree of seriousness which could be attached to his conversation 
with Wagner, by the description of an interview with him in one of 
Mendelssohin’s letters. Mendelsschn thought it would be delightful to 
get Rossini to listen to one of Bach’s choral works; ‘he thinks, 
however, “ Different countries, different customs,” and is resolved to 
howl with the wolves.’ Mendelssohn (who was delighted with his talk) 
adds, ‘Ile has the most profound respect for all the men of the 
present day, so that you might really believe him if you had not eyes 
to see his sarcastic face.’ Evidently Wagner had not. 
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that lovely though rather hackneyed passage, an old violon- 
cellist exclaimed, ‘ Ah! that’s how Weber took it; at last I 
‘hear it right again.’ He draws attention to the same 
point in regard to Mozart’: Minuets, particularly that of the 
© major Sy mphony, whic h he says (and we entirely agree) 
are nearly always taken too fast now, and lose their delicacy 
of effect, in the T'rios especially. He had a kind of standing 
difference with Mendelssohn as to the movement of the 
same class in Beethoven’s Kighth Symphony, which Men- 
delssohn always liked with a great deal of rapid swing in 
it. Without knowing the actual speed at which each con- 
ducted it, one can form no positive opinion; but it is 
certainly often taken too fast, and the violoncello passages 
in the Trio become a scramble in consequence. Whether 
Wagner was equally right in taking the slow movements © ‘ 
the old school, such as that of Mozart's E-flat Symphony, at : 
very slow time, is rather a question. He no doubt put more 
expression into them, in a sense; but was it the expression 
contemplated by the composer? The slow movement of 
Mozart’s time did not contain, did not aim at, the long- 
drawn-out pathos of the modern slow movement. And we 
suspect that Wagner’s own conducting must often have 
erred, in practice, on the side of over-accentuation. He 
complains, in this essay, that he found his London band 
infected by Mendelssohn’s traditions as to speed, and ‘ every 
‘ Allegro ending like a Presto.’ It is curious to remember, 
in relation to this, that, after Wagner’s first conducting of a 
London Philharmonic concert, one of the musical critics of 
the day remarked that the overture to ‘ Die Zauberflite’ was 
taken ‘ slower than necessary at the beginning, and faster 
‘than possible at the rae This was no doubt an anti- 
thetical exaggeration, but it must have had some foundation, 
and indicates that W: agner himself introduced a more sensa- 
tional manner of playing this composition which they were 
not used to. But in any case the essay on Conducting has 
@ serious and permanent interest. 

The translator is very much exercised, in the preface to 
the sixth volume, about the iniquities of Nietzsche; and 
certainly a more extraordinary volie-face in art criticism 

vas never made than between the exaggerated adulation of 
Nietzsche’s § Richard Wagner i Bayreuth’ and the diatribe 
under the title ‘Le Cas Wagner,’ an attack on the com- 
poser and his work in the most downright manner, sown 
with piquant points of satire which sting like wasps. The 
translator is evidently anxious to make out that Nietzsche’s 
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views were affected by some quarrel with Wagner, and that 
personal animosity was the cause of his bitterness. It 
appears that Nietzsche, having been much impressed with 
Brahms’s ‘ Triumphlied,’ took the pianoforte score of it 
with him when he went to stay with Wagner, thinking 
he too would be pleased with it. Wagner did not, however, 
want to hear about other people’s serious work in music, 
but only about his own, and confessed that this red book 
on the piano was to him like a red rag toa bull; and at 
last he burst out about it, apparently in very strong lan- 
guage, which it does not appear that Nietzsche resented, at 
the time at all events. But we do not see why we should 
not accept Nietzsche’s own explanation —viz. that he went 
to Bayreuth with an ideal, and came away disillusioned. 
We could tell stories of others who have had a similar 
experience, in spite of the pieans of the musical press. But 
our only concern here with Nietzsche is to quote, for a 
special reason, the following passage from the French 
edition of ‘Le Cas Wagner : ’— 


‘On ne devine rien & Wagner, tant qu’on n’a pas deviné son instinct 
dominant. Wagner n’était pas musicien d'instinct. Il I’a_ bien 
prouvé en immolant tout I’édifice des lois et, pour parler plus nette- 
ment, tout style en musique, pour faire d’elle ce dont il avait besoin, 
une rhétorique théitrale, un moyen d’expression, de mimique plus 
grandiose, de suggestion, de pittoresque psychologie. Ici, Wagner 
peut i bon droit nous apparaitre comme un créateur et un novateur 
du premier rang. Il a augmenté i’ Vinfini la puissance d’expression 
en musique ; il est le Victor Ilugo de la musique considérée comme 
langage; en supposant toujours cette hypothése admise, que la 
musique puisse n’ctre pas de la musique, mais un langage, un outil, 
une ancilla dramaturgica, Va musique de Wagner, si on lui retire la 
protection de l’optique theatrale—optique trés tolérante—est simple- 
ment de la mauvaise musique, la plus mauvaise musique en somme qui 
ait jamais été faite.’ 


That, though somewhat harshly expressed, is just the 
true statement of the case; and now we would ask those 
who are indignant at the concluding sentence to turn to 
pages 190-191 of Mr. Ellis’s vol. vi., where Wagner quotes 
eight bars from ‘ Lohengrin,’ remarking that a young friend 
of his who, in making a pianoforte arrangement of the work, 
had been astonished by the look of this phrase which had 
so many modulations in so few bars, had been equally 
astonished to find that in performance (under Liszt’s baton) 
it sounded quite natural. So it does, as the harmonic colour- 
ing of a wandering musical phrase expressing a phase of 
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action in the drama; that remarkably free handling of modu- 
lation which Wagner had acquired is in itself the best means 
of giving colour and interest to a musical dialogue mostly 
debarred from organic melodic form; and in this sense 
Wagner has so far, in Rossini’s words, ‘extended the 
‘boundaries of the art.’ But what does Wagner himself say 
in the very next sentence ? 

‘Were the latter’ (i.e. the ‘ Professors’ who criticised his methods) 

‘to seat me on one of their sacred chairs, however, they perhaps might 
be seized with even greater wonder at the prudence and moderation, 
especially in the use of harmonic effects, which I should enjoin on 
their pupils; as I should have to make it their foremost rule, never to 
quit a key so long as what they have to say can still be said therein. 
If this rule were complied with, we possibly might again hear sym- 
phonies that gave us something to talk about.’ 
The last phrase is, of course, only the old sneer at Brahms ; 
but the whole sentence is just a confirmation, from his own 
lips, of Nietzsche’s assertion, that off the stage and apart 
from its special purpose, his music is ‘mauvaise musique.’ 
Wagner might not haveagreed to the phrase, but he committed 
himself to the principle. And here are his admirers wantonly 
taking his wandering, episodical, in-organie music away from 
the stage which affords its only justification, and putting it 
up as organic instrumental composition for the concert-room ; 
taking, moreover, not only the best, but the worst of it 
also. Such a piece of blaring cireus-musie (for it is nothing 
more) as the ‘ Ride of the Valkyrie’ may be good enough to 
accompany the pantomime of wooden horses careering 
through stage clouds ; to place it as a piece of instrumental 
music in the same programme and on the same esthetic 
platform with the Symphony in C minor (as we saw done 
aw few weeks ago), is simply an insult to the genius of 
Beethoven. 

It is impossible that this lunacy can be permanently 
maintained, in spite of the efforts of the musical crities— 
a body 


‘Which moveth all together, if it move at all’— 


to suppress or ignore any independent opinions on the subject ; 


in spite of the absurd air of superior virtue assumed by 
those who believe Wagner to be the greatest of composers.* 


* In this Wagner himself set them the example. In his article on 
‘The Festivals of 1876’ he comments on the absence of one singer 
who, he declares, owed her fame to his training on former occasions, 
but who had refused to take part in the performance, writing from the 
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Opera at its best, though the most picturesque and exciting, 
is not the most intellectual form of musical art. Oratorio 
and Symphony, appealing only to abstract musical perception, 
are higher forms of art than Opera. And Wagner’s opera, 
while breaking away from what he regarded as the absurdity 
of set musical pieces for what should dramatically be transi- 
tory situations--which after all is only an absurdity in a 
relative sense and according to our esthetic standpoint —is 
clogged with more serious absurdities in its association of 
would-be great ideas with such a medley of stage claptrap and 
mechanism as he employs. Let those who think otherwise 
wait twenty years or so, and they will find that Time will 
bring in his revenges; that Wagner, although the effect of 
what is wholesome in his operatic reforms will survive, will 
have descended very much from the pedestal on which they 
are néw placing him ; that his art will have been recognised 
us one of decadence and not of regeneration. And they 
will also find, we think, a good many copies of this six- 
volume-power translation of his writings on the bookstalls. 


Berlin Court Theatre, ‘One grows so bad here.’ It does not seem 
to have occurred to Wagner that the lady might have been only 
indulging in a little playful irony. He continues, with delightful 
wvavity, * With us a magic charm made each one geod ’— i.e. the study 
of my music, 
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Art. VI.—1. Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland. Edin- 
burgh: 1844-1875. 

2. Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Edinburgh: 
1877-1898. 

3. Robert Chambers’s Domestic Annals of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh: 1861. 


| is hard to realise that the last British slave—the last 
native Briton who was a slave in the British Islands 
themselves—only died in the present reign. When Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne many men and women were 
still alive who had borne in their youth the yoke of a legal 
and most degrading bondage in the coalmines and saltpuns 
of Scotland; and it is curious to encounter among the 
witnesses before one of our modern commissions on the 
conditions of working people—the commission which finally 
emancipated women from coalbearing altogether—several 
very old men who told how they and their fathers before 
them had been slaves to the Laird of Prestongrange, liable 
to be let or sold with their owner’s colliery, unable to stir 
from it without his written licence, and capable of being 
recovered by him from any employment to which they 
deserted, even from the Royal Navy, if they had enlisted in 
that service ; how for faults, real or supposed, they could be 
imprisoned by him without any reason being given, or 
chained to the wall with an iron collar about their necks, 
or fastened to the gin with their face to the horse and 
their hands tied behind them and forced to run backwards 
all day in that position; and how people of their class 
were so despised and detested by the neighbours among 
whom they dwelt that they were not suffered—in Fife at 
least—to be buried beside the free in consecrated ground.* 
But if it is surprising to find slavery lingering to so recent 
a day in this country, it is even more surprising to discover 
that this last lingering remnant of it was in its origin 
the offspring of a great movement which has contributed 
immensely to advance the liberties of mankind, to wit the 
Protestant Reformation. The serfdom of the Scotch colliers 
was really the creation of the social legislation of the 
period immediately succeeding the Reformation. That 
legislation contains two remarkable series of enactments, 
* Children’s Employment Commission, 1842; Appendix to First 
Report of Commissioners (Mines), part i. pp. 450-1. 
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which lave never hitherto received adequate attention from 
historians. One of them deprives all the hired labourers 
of Scotland, section after section, of their right of free 
migration in search of better conditions of employment, 
while the other renders all the unhired—not only beggars, 
or sorners, or gipsies, but also the wholly inoffensive un- 
employed, persons who were merely out of service and could 
show no other means of living—liable to be cast into per- 
petual or prolonged slavery to such private employers as 
were prepared to employ them, and conferred successively on 
employers of almost every class the power of apprehending 
such idle persons and keeping them thereafter in com- 
pulsory servitude, either for life or for a considerable term. 
It is often said that the Scotch Poor Law made no public 
provision for the able-bodied, but in truth slavery to a 
private owner, which was part of the Scotch Poor Law from 
the beginning, was the Scotch provision for the able-bodied. 
It was, as this second set of statutes will sufficiently show, 
the favourite solution during the whole seventeenth century 
for our still pressing problem of the unemployed. Now 
these two series of labour laws, which would have re-enslaved 
the whole industrial population of Scotland, if laws alone 
could do such a thing, actually succeeded in enslaving the 
colliers and salters because their operation was backed by 
favouring circumstances in those occupations. 

Before, however, entering upon more detailed explanations, 
it may be well to clear the way by dispelling the common 
error into which Mr. Lecky, among others, has fallen, of 
considering this serfdom of the Scotch colliers to have been 
a survival of medieval serfdom. The two things are really 
quite different in their most essential incidents and cha- 
racteristics. Feudal serfdom was generally constituted by 
birth. A man might, indeed, become a serf if he liked 
by going into a Scotch court and making formal delivery 
of himself to the master of his choice by giving that 
master a grip of the hair of his forehead, but as a rule 
a feudal serf was born a serf. Now, no Scotch collier was 
born a serf. His serfdom was not constituted by birth but 
by entering to his work, by taking earnest-money for a 
year’s service or by working at a colliery for a year.* When 
once work was entered upon, the engagement was treated 
in law as an engagement for life, and the collier was there- 
after transferable with the colliery and deprived of his 


* See the Emancipating Act, 15 Geo, III. ¢. 28. 
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liberty to take work elsewhere without the written permission 
of the coalmaster or his deputy. But even then these 
legal disabilities were not transmitted to his children, His 
children were born as free as other children, and might 
remain so unless they entered to collier work. But, as a 
matter of fact, they invariably did enter to collier work, 
sons and daughters alike, through the growth of an odious 
custom which practically bound them to the colliery, not 
from their birth but from their baptism. It was the 
practice—encouraged alike by the coalowners to secure a 
supply of labour and by the parents themselves, probably to 
pay for the extravagant christening feast then common—for 
the collier at the christening of his child to take a certain 
advance of money from his master (known as arles, or 
earnest) and bind himself to send the little innocent into 
the mine when it came to working age (which, by the way, 
was not far off, for a girl entered the mine at six and a boy 
at seven, the girl being thought to arrive earlier at an 
understanding of her duties), while the master on his part 
became bound to furnish the child with house, garden, and 
tools when it grew to need them. In law perhaps the child 
might have the right to ignore this arrangement when it 
arrived at manhood and to claim its liberty, but no such 
case ever seems to have occurred, for the custom of ‘ arling’ 
children was believed to be binding by the collier class 
themselves, and what with that belief and other prac- 
tical impediments to leaving a work one has been bred in, 
the critical year and a day after the attainment of manhood, 
during which the question of liberty might perhaps be 
raised, would easily slip past like the years before it, and 
then the young collier or coalbearer was without more ado 
slave for life. All this is very different from the hereditary 
restriction of the feudal serf. 

Other differences might be pointed out if necessary. For 
example, tle old serf couid acquire his liberty if he remained 
a year and a day unclaimed in a royal burgh, and so might 
a collier, either in a royal burgh or anywhere else ; but if 
the year and a day were spent in another colliery, he would 
only have put off the old master to take on anew. The 
collier custom, therefore, could not have arisen out of the 
earlier villain custom; and, indeed, the latter was centuries 
dead in Scotland before the former came into being. Cosmo 
Innes is substantially right in saying that serfdom dis- 
appeared in Scotland sooner than it did in the other countries 
of Europe. Though a solitary vestige of it may be found 
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towards the end of the fifteenth century, it was virtually 
extinct in the fourteenth ; and there is positive evidence that 
colliers were legally free as late as the year 1605. 

In December of that year a curious dispute came before 
the Scottish Privy Council about the ownership of a coal- 
mine. Sir James Sandilands having fallen in with an idle 
colliery at Woolmet, entered into a contract with the coal- 
grieve and colliers to supply hin with coals at certain weekly 
rates, and sell them for him at certain prices, and having 
wrought the colliery for more than a year under this contract, 
he contended that he had a right to it, and complained to 
the Council that Francis Wauchop, of Nudrie Marschell, 
had taken violent possession of it with a troop of retainers. 
Wauchop replied that the mine was his property by inheri- 
tance, and that instead of taking it by violence, the colliers 
had acknowledged his right, and ‘ voluntarily contracted 
‘with defender without any compulsion.?* Both parties 
claimed a property in the mine, but neither claimed a 
property in the miner. On the contrary, they recognised his 
independent right of voluntary contract. If Wauchop was 
merely resuming control over his own hereditary serfs, why 
should he make a fresh contract with them? In December 
1605, therefore, the colliers of the Lothians were still free, 
but six months afterwards they, and all the rest of the 
colliers of Scotland, were suddenly enslaved by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

In July 1606, a short Act was passed, which with one 
hand stripped salters, colliers, and coalbearers of their 
natural right to leave their present employment without 
their employers’ permission, and with the other authorised 
the masters of collieries and saltpans to apprehend vagrants 
and hold them in permanent slavery in their works. Accord- 
ing to the first provision of this Act, ‘no person within 
‘the realm hereafter shall fee, hire, or conduce any saltaris, 
‘ coalyearis, or coalbeararis without a sufficient testimoniale 
‘from their master whom they last served, subscribed with 
‘his hand, or at least sufficient attestation of ane reasonable 
‘cause of their removing made in presence of ane bailie or 
‘magistrate of the place they come from’ (an attestation 
evidently by the master in the event—then not unusual—of 
his inability to sign his name). If any collier or salter is 
engaged without this testimonial or attestation and is 
claimed back by his former master before he has been a year 
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and a day in the new service, the new master is obliged to 
restore him within twenty-four hours, under a penalty of 100/. 
Scots for each time of asking; and the deserting workman 
himself, who has taken forewages and fees, is to be esteemed 
a thief and punished in his body. According to the second 
provision of this Act, power and commission is given to ‘all 
‘masters and owners of collieries and saltpans to apprehend 
‘all vagabonds and sturdy beggars to be put to labour.’ 

The first of these two provisions belongs to a class of 
legislation which had prevailed in England for centuries, 
ever since the Black Death shortened the supply of labour 
in the country, and of which the Statutes of Labourers of 
the fourteenth century are the most notable examples— 
legislation which abridged or destroyed the free mobility of 
labourers from master to master and from place to place, in 
order to check their restless habits, and, above all, to check 
the ‘malicious’ and ‘ extortionate’ demands, as they were 
called, which the state of the labour market enabled them 
successfully to press. But this Act of 1606 was the first 
uwppearance of that kind of legislation in Scotland, where, 
however, it took quick root and went in the end further than 
ever it did in the sister country. In September 1607, the 
Privy Council—one of whose leading members, it may be 
mentioned, the King’s Advocate, had a month previously 
taken a lease of the Hillderstanehill silver mines—imposed 
upon metal miners the same disability of movement from 
their mines as Parliament had imposed the year before on 
coal-miners.* In 1641 a statute appointing commissioners 
for the erection of manufactories did the same with factory 
hands. It enacted that ‘it shall not be lawful to any in 
‘the kingdom to hire, receive, or entertain any of the 
‘servants of the said works without the consent of the 
‘masters thereof.’+ A statute of 1644 required ‘all hired 
‘servants of all sorts . . . to serve their masters from this 
‘present upon the same conditions as they have done 
‘formerly, and not to remove nor leave their masters’ 
‘service without their consent in writt had and obtained 
‘ thereto, under pain of 50/.’ (Scots) ; and, though this measure 
professed to be devised primarily in order to prevent the 
evasion of military service through stealthy removals, it 
obviously went beyond the requirements of that purpose 
when it imposed on the servants not only continuance in 

* Register of Privy Council, vii, 454. 
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their present places, but continuance on their present terms. 
The military exigency was made the pretext for a serious 
invasion of the independence of the labouring class. No 
fresh legislation of this character occurred during the Com- 
monwealth; but as soon as the Scots Parliament came to 
life again after the Restoration, the old policy came to 
life again with it, and two new measures of industrial 
restriction were passed in its very first session. One of these 
statutes of 1661 (c. 56) extends the disabilities of colliers and 
coalbearers to certain other classes of labourers about coal- 
mines—to ‘ watermen who laves and drawes water on the 
‘ coalheugheid and gatesmen who work the wayes and ports 
‘for the said heughs’ and ‘ windsmen ’—for no other reason 
than because these workpeople were ‘as necessar to the 
‘owners and masters of the said coalheughs as the coal- 
‘hewers.’ Coalowners cannot work their mines without 
hewers and winders, and (if we may be permitted to supply 
an unexpressed premiss) the country cannot get fuel if the 
mines are not worked; therefore, hewers and winders, being 
necessary servants, must be enslaved. That is the doc- 
trine of necessary labour laid down by Lord Stair, in his 
‘Institutes,’ as the justification of the special slavery of 
colliers in Scotland, and it is manifest that it would justify 
the slavery of every other class of useful and productive 
labourers as well. ‘The other statute of 1661 (c. 280) forbids 
any person whatsoever to ‘ intyse, resset, or intertaine any of 
‘the servants or apprentices of the manufactories without 
‘consent of their masters, under pains contained in the 
‘Acts of Parliament against coalhewers, salters, and their 
‘resetters.” The collier bondage was thus thrown over ever- 
widening circles of the people. A manufactory, according 
to the usage of the Scots Acts, meant the workshop of any 
of the greater industries. The Parliament was used to give 
new enterprises what it styled the privileges of a mann- 
factory—exemption of both employers and employed from 
ordinary taxation and from statute labour, and certain 
monopolies of production or export; and the enterprises 
on which these privileges are conferred include things so 
different as a Clyde sugar refiuery and the Greenland fishing. 
The artisans of the towns were apparently the only work- 
people whose liberty of migration was not invaded. Farm 
servants did not quite escape, for in 1621 an Act was passed 
(ec. 21) which declared it unlawful for any hired servant to 
leave at the Whitsunday term the master he had served 
since the Martinmas term, unless ke could prove to a justice 
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or constable that he was actually hired by another master 
for the summer half-year. If he could not prove this he 
was obliged to remain where he was at the wages of the 
winter half-year, and if he deserted he could be apprehended 
by his master and brought before a justice or constable, 
who could compel him to return to the service he left. It 
scems that farm servants in that age often preferred, instead 
of taking fixed engagements in the summer, to move from 
farm to farm and earn the higher pay to be won from 
mowing, reaping, turf-cutting, and the other special jobs of 
the season; and the pretext given by the Act for depriving 
them of this reasonabie liberty is a not unfamiliar one—the 
distressed condition of the farmers—‘ the great straits and 
‘necessities whereunto the poor labourers of the ground 
‘ (i.e. the farmers) are driven and constrained, especially by 
‘ihe fraud and malice of servants, who either refuse to be 
‘hired without great and extraordinary wages promised 
‘them, or otherwise hire themselves only from Martinmas 
‘to Whitsunday, after the which they cast themselves loose 
‘of purpose and intention to make their gain and advantage 
‘by the extraordinary works which befall in that season.’ 
The second provision of the Collier Act of 1606 was not, 
like the first, a quite new departure in Scots law. The 
principle of compulsory servitude to a private owner, as the 
most appropriate and natural remedy for vagranecy, had been 
already sanctioned in 1579 by the first Scots Poor Law, 
which, following the lines of the English Aet of 1572, 
ordained that a convicted vagrant might have his sentence 
of stripes or ear-burning commuted into servitude for one 
year to any employer who would publicly undertake to 
keep him at work for the year; and that vagrants’ children 
between five and fourteen might, with the authority of a 
bailie or a parish justice, be seized by anybody and held at 
work, boys till they were twenty-four, and girls till they 
were eighteen. And the principle of perpetual servitude 
was adopted in the Amending Act of 1597, the Act which 
first entrusted the administration of the Poor Law to the 
parochial Kirk Sessions. ‘The term of slavery allowed by the 
original Act had probably proved too short to eneourage 
employers to undertake the trouble of the necessary training 
and superintendence of the slave, and accordingly the new 
statute (1597 ¢. 59) enacted that ‘ strang beggaris and their 
‘bairnes be employed on common works, and their service 
‘mentioned in the Act of Parliament, 1579 (i.e. the service 
‘of the convicted adult to a private employer for a year, 
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‘and of the bairns till twenty-four and eighteen years old) 
‘be prorogat during their lyftime.’. Common works meant 
in the Scots Acts not only public works but also private 
works in which many men worked together. The adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law in towns was continued in the 
hands of the provost and bailies, but in the landward 
districts the Special Commissioners, created for the purpose 
under the Acts of 1579 and 1592, with power to appoint 
officers, hold courts, and summon juries, were now replaced 
by the parochial Kirk Sessions, and the bailies and the Kirk 
Sessions were authorised to apprehend all vagrants and 
vagrants’ children found within their respective jurisdictions, 
to imprison them er put them in the stocks or irons, to 
bring the adults within six days of their apprehension 
before an assize-—a jury—and in the event of conviction 
and sentence of stripes or ear-burning, to commute this 
sentence into slavery for life to any honest or responsible 
persons who would undertake to keep them. In the ease of 
vagrants’ children it was not necessary to bring them up for 
trial. If they were ‘ lykit of be ony subject of the realm of 
‘honest estate,’ they could be delivered into perpetual 
servitude to this honest subject right off by a simple ‘ order 
‘ or direction’ of the bailies or the Kirk Sessions. 

Here, then, thirty years after the Reformation, we see 
perhaps a tenth of the inhabitants of Scotland—-for vagrants 
were then unusually numerous—made legally reducible to 
perpetual slavery, and about six hundred little ecclesiastical 
courts—no more had yet been erected—engaged in the task 
of reducing them. How far they carried on this work we 
have no means of saying at present, for the few Session 
records that have seen the light, while they make occasional 
mention of the imprisonment of vagrants in the ‘ Kirk 
‘vault’ or the steeple, and of hiring officers to expel 
‘stranger poor’ from the parish, report no inslance of 
enslavement except one, and that is a case of enslavement of 
a child for a long term under the powers of an Act to be 
presently quoted. At first, indeed, the Kirk Sessions seem 
to have been unexpectedly slow in putting any part of the 
new Poor Law into force at all, for in 1600 the Scots 
Parliament complains that ‘little or na effect or exeeutionn ’ 
had as yet been given to it, and that ‘strang and idiil 
‘beggars ... arsufferit to vaig and wander throuchout the 
‘haill cuntrey,’ and it then passes an Act requiring 
Presbyteries to exert their authority over Kirk Sessions, and 
compel them to put the law in execution under a penalty of 
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201. Seots.* And as the plague of tramps continued to in- 
crease in spite ofall done to check it, Government sought to 
supplement the efforts of the public authorities by enlisting 
in the work of suppression the more interested, and there- 
fore, presumably, more energetic, exertions of the employers 
of labour. Hitherto the power of apprehending vagrants 
and the power of enslaving them were both entrusted to 
public hands alone ; but now first the right of apprehending, 
and presently thereafter the right of summarily enslaving 
the apprehended without any public trial, were conferred on 
members of the employing class. 

This new policy was inaugurated in June 1605, when the 
Convention of Estates, which that year took the place of a 
Parliament that had been prorogued without transacting 
business, passed the following Act, which, it may be men- 
tioned, was afterwards cited with approbation by the Parlia- 
ment itself in the Act 1641, e. 100; ‘That all maisterfull 
and strong beggaris fund efter the twentie day of August 
nixt may be tane be any man, and being broght to any 
sheref, bailyie of regalitie or burgh, and gettand thame 
declairit maisterfull beggaris, may set his burning irne 
upon thame and reteane thame as slaves, and gif any of 
thame thairefter escaipe the awner may have repetition of 
‘ thame as of uther gudes.’+ By this Act, to which thirteen 
Protestant prelates were privy, any man in need of labour 
could seize the first tramp he found, hale him to a sheriff 
or bailie, and in the event of conviction as an able-bodied 
beggar, brand him with his branding-iron as he branded his 
cattle, and recover him, if he strayed, as he recovered them— 
his ‘other goods’! The slavery contemplated is manifestly 
perpetual. 

Next year, 1606, as we have seen, the Scots Parliament 
went a step further, and endowed coalmasters and salt- 
masters with the power of apprehending and enslaving 
tramps without asking the sanction of a magistrate, and in 
the year following, 1607, these new powers of the coal- 
masters were conferred by the Privy Council on the owners 
or lessees of the metal mines of the kingdom, in an Act 
authorising them ‘to apprehend all masterless vagabonds 
‘and sturdy beggars and put them to work, and hold them 
* to the same after sic manner as they shall find convenient.’ t 
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Not only able-bodied beggars, but merely masterless men out 
of work and in search of it, were by these two Acts made 
liable to apprehension and compulsory servitude, and the 
length of service, the kind of work, and the means of com- 
pulsion seem to have been all left to the absolute discretion 
of the owners of the mines. The privileges which the Privy 
Council conferred here on all metal-mine owners were after- 
wards repeatedly conferred by Parliament on individual 
owners, as, for example, on Sir James Hope, in special Acts 
in 1649 and 1661, for his lead mines in Clydesdale. 

The prospect of the King’s visit to Scotland in 1617, ae- 
companied by English courtiers, gave the Scottish authorities 
much concern to clear their borders of the beggars who had 
become their national reproach, and one of the fresh measures 
which this concern spurred them to take for the more 
effectual diminution of beggary was an Act of Parliament, 
passed in 1617, for enabling orphans and the children of 
poor and indigent parents to be taken into slavery till they 
reached the age of thirty. Beggary, says the Act, was 
largely due to such children acquiring the mendicant habit 
in their tender years and never abandoning it afterwards ; 
and it was believed that they might be turned into profitable 
members of the Commonwealth if they were ‘taken oft the 
‘hands of their parents by some of his Majesty’s well- 
‘ educated subjects in particular, or by any of the incorpora-~ 
tions or burghs within his Majesty’s kingdom in common, 
and employed in some calling or vocation that might tend 
‘to the good of the realm.’ The children to be taken were 
to be ‘such as shall be found and tried to be poore and 
‘indigent, and to have no means for their entertainment,’ 
and this was to be attested by a declaration of the Provost 
and bailies or of the Kirk Session of the place where they 
reside. These authorities could then deliver such a child-—— 
with its own consent if it were fourteen, with its parents’ 
consent if under fourteen—to any of the King’s subjects, 
to be kept at service in his family or in any calling or 
eraft he might choose for the child till it was thirty. It 
was bound to do whatever work its master liked; any- 
thing it might earn belonged to him, and it was to 
be subject to his discipline in all sorts of punishment, short 
of torture and death.* The servitude of children of begging 
parents under the previous Act was perpetual; but this 
servitude of the children of poor but unoffending parents 
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was only for a prolonged term, ranning in most cases 
probably from fifteen to tventy-five years. The Act recom- 
mended all the King’s subjects to take in hand one or more 
of this class of children, according to their respective abilities 
and requirements, and it was evidently expected that they 
would avail themselves extensively of their new privilege. 
We have only observed one case of the kind, however, in 
any of the records that have been as yet published. That 
ease oceurred immediately after the Act came into foree. 
A girl named Elizabeth Valker was, in the presence of 
two male witnesses and ‘sundry women,’ formally delivered 
over to Dr. David Kinloch, of Aberbothrie, Physician to 
the King, by her mother, Isbell Allain, ‘ sitting on her knees 
‘with her blessing,’ and Dr. Kinloch, on his part, engaged 
to bring her up in his house and service as required.” The 
transaction seems to have taken place in the Doctor’s 
‘own close,’ and it is recorded in his Accompt book in 
a very formal entry subscribed ‘ D. Kinloch, vith my hand.’ 
One cannot help asking whether the colliers’ custom of 
‘arling’ their children at their baptism to the coalmaster 
did not arise out of this Act. That‘arling ’—or sale of the 
future labour of the child for a sum of money—was a 
formal transaction, in which the coalmaster on his side also 
undertook certain responsibilities, and of which a written 
record was kept.t And as it took place at the baptism, it 
took place in the presence of the minister and other 
witnesses either in church or elsewhere. The collier might 
easily be counted ‘poor and indigent’ enough to answer 
the requirements of the Act, and the whole transaction bears 
a strong resemblance to the transaction with Dr. David 
Kinloch. If the ‘arling’ of colliers’ children was done in 
execution of the provisions of this Act, then its effect would 
be to make the child the slave of the coalmaster till it 
reached the age of thirty, and thus at once to prevent it 
claiming freedom on attaining its majerity, for it would 
have been expressly bound to serve till the age of thirty, 
and to prevent it again from claiming freedom at the age of 
thirty, because it would have then been more than a year 
and a day in the service of a coalmaster after the age of 
diseretion. The statute of 1617 would thus clinch the work of 
the statute of 1606, and make the slavery of. the colliers 


* Reliquie Antique Scotice, p. 80. 
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practically hereditary by enabling poor parents to sell their 
freeborn children into a servitude from which those children 
could never afterwards effect a release. 

The right, given to coalmasters and masters of metal 
mines, of taking, apprehending, and employing tramps, was 
given to all other employers in 1621 in an Act (¢e. 21) which 
authorised ‘all of his Majesty’s lieges to take, apprehend, 
‘and employ in their works whatsoever loose and masterless 
‘men and women whom they shall find within their own 
‘bounds,’ and gave ‘the justices and constables power to 
‘force and compelall loose men and women to serve for com- 
*petent hire and wages.’ The coalmasters had the whole 
kingdom for their hunting-ground, but the present grantees 
are confined to the tramps within their own bounds—the 
farmer to trespassers on his farm and the wright to 
intruders in his yard. No term is fixed for the compulsory 
service, so that its length seems to be left to the master’s 
discretion, and he is to have the advantage of the assistance 
of the constable to compel his captive to serve for reasonable 
wages, ic. no doubt for the rates publicly fixed under the 
new statute of 1617. 

The employers of Scotland were now in a position to staff 
their works with slave labour if they chose by merely draw- 
ing from the bands of vagrants that infested every quarter ; 
but, even if they had done so, they would obviously have 
made little impression on vagrancy, because since they 
required no greater number of hands than before, the slave 
would merely displace the freeman, and so for every tramp 
they turned into a slave they would turn a free labourer into 
atramp. To cope effectually with the evil, more work must 
be found, new industries must be created, and accordingly 
in 1641 the Scots Parliament passed an Act for the 
encouragement of manufactures by conferring privileges of 
various sorts on the projectors who should establish them. 
Among other privileges were the now usual letters of 
marque against vagrant or unemployed people. The Com- 
missioners of Manufactures—-special officials charged with 
the administration of the Act—received power ‘to direct 
‘letters against maisterless people and their recepteres as 
‘ well to burghs as landward commanding them to work at 
* such reasonable rates as the said commissioners or quorum 
‘ thereof shall appoint.’ ~ This law was re-enacted in 1646, 
but probably bore little fruit during the disturbed times that 
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followed, for one of the first things done by the Scots 
Parliament after the Restoration was to pass—as we shall 
presently see--a fresh law for the same purpose, holding 
out considerably stronger inducements to master manu- 
facturers to undertake the work. Meanwhile, a law of the 
year 1619, under Charles IL., gives every British subject the 
right to capture a tramp in Scotland, and either employ him 
in his own service for his keep, or sell him to another 
master. This Act * first provides that the elders of every 
parish are to apprehend the sturdy beggars found there, and 
set such of them as are natives of the parish to work, and 
that the heritors of the parish or others (unspecified) are to 
apprehend sturdy beggars and have such of them as are not 
natives sent by the nearest sheriff to their own parishes, 
where the elders are to set them to work; and then it 
authorises ‘any of his Majesty’s subjects to take, and 
‘apprehend such ydle and sturdie beggars, and to employ 
‘ thame or dispose of thame to be employed be others in wark 
‘ for their meat and cloth allanerly (only).’ It is impossible 
to read this remarkable law in any other sense than as 
establishing a slave trade in Scotch vagrants, and throwing 
it open to the whole inhabitants of the empire. 
allowed was unlimited in duration. 

In 1650, when, by order of Parliament, 223 of Montrose’s 
followers were given to the Earl of Angus and Sir Robert 
Murray to serve in the Scottish regiments in the French 
army, eighteen were reserved for slavery to private 
owners at home. Six were given to the Lieutenant-General, 
David Leslie, six to the Marquis of Argyle, and_ six, 
‘ being lusty fellows,’ to Sir James Hope for his lead mines. 
It is interesting to see two such venerated heroes of the 
great fight of their century for civil and religious freedom 
as Leslie and Argyle emerging, as they do here, in the 
character of slaveowners; but as both were colliery pro- 
prietors, both were considerable slaveowners already, and 
although the prisoners of war presented to them are described 
by Balfour as fishermen, it is not unlikely that their destina- 
tion was the coal-mine rather han the fishing-boat. 

Compulsory military service abroad was alw: ays thought a 
convenient destination for Seoteh vagrants as well as 
prisoners of war, and thousands of them were sent by warrant 
of the Privy Council, during the thirty years war, to fight 
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for the faith under the King of Denmark or Gustavus 
Adolphus. But the Commonwealth opened up to Scotland 
a new and wider field for their employment in the English 
colonial settlements ; thenceforth servants were a leading 
export of the country, and it was the regular custom, 
when a ship was sailing for the plantations, for the master, 
or owner, or charterer to petition the Privy Council for 
a certain number of vagrants, and for the Privy Council 
thereupon to send instructions to the local sheriffs and 
magistrates to apprehend vagrants and deliver them to the 
petitioner on condition that he undertook, under penalties, to 
bring back before a specified day, about a year afterwards, 
a certificate of their arrival from the Governor of the 
colony. 

This policy, inaugurated under Cromwell, was continued 
by the Scots Parliament and Privy Council when they 
were re-established after the Restoration; but these 
bodies at the same time reverted to their former scheme 
of at once encouraging manufactures and providing work 
for the idle by taking the latter and giving them in 
slavery to the manufacturers. The Earl of Eglinton having 
received a gift of the Citadel of Ayr, Cromwell’s old 
fortification, in recompense for the losses his family had 
sustained in the Royalist cause, and having resolved to turn 
it into a wool factory, the Privy Council passed a special 
Act in his favour on December 23, 1662, conceding to him 
and his partners a monopoly of the vagrants of the sheriff- 
doms of Galloway, Ayr, and Renfrew as a labour supply for 
their factory. This Act gives Lord Eglinton and his partners 
warrant and authority to apprehend, first, ‘all idle persons 
‘ or vagabonds ’ within these three sheriffdoms ‘ who shall be 
‘ found begging and burdensome to the country ; ’ and second, 
‘ all other persons who, albeitthey beg not, have no trade stock 
‘ or visible lawful way to maintain themselves by their own 
‘meanes and work,’ or, as they are otherwise described, 
‘ persons only out of service and masterless for the time ;’ 
that is, both able-bodied beggars and the merely unemployed. 
It authorises them to keep both classes within their factory, 
and ‘ to compel them to work for meat and cloathing only as 
‘the masters of the said manufactory shall find them most 
‘ capable and able to be employed ;’ but a distinction is 
made between the two classes in the term of their slavery. 
The slavery of the former class is to be for fifteen years, and 
the slavery of the latter for only five. Lord Eglinton and 
his partners are, moreover, to be entitled to claim from the 
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heritors of the parishes from which these slaves respectively 
came a certain specified monthly sum for each of them for 
their maintenance during the whole period of their service. 
Further, all justices and magistrates in the district are 
ordered to take steps for making the Act effectual, and 
constables are ordered to apprehend all idle persons and 
bring them to the Ayr factory.* 

Next year the Parliament gave similar powers and 
privileges to all manufacturers in the kingdom, except in 
the burgh of Ayr, the exception being due no doubt to tl is 
previous grant by the Privy Council to the Earl of Eglinton. 
The Statute 1663 c. 52 authorises ‘all persons and societies 
‘ who have or shall ‘om set up any manufactories within 
‘this kingdom, to seize upon and apprehend the persons of 
‘any vagabonds who shall be found begging, or who, being 
‘masterless and out of service, have not wherewith to 
‘maintain themselffs by their own meanes or work, and to 
‘imploy them for their service as they shall sce fit, the 
‘ same being done with the advice of the respective magi- 
‘ strate of the place where they shall be seized upon.’ They 
could thus, like Lord Eglinton, seize and enslave at their 
pleasure the honest workman out of a job as well as the 
persistent idler, but they could only do so with the 
co-operation of a magistrate —a requirement that had 
not been imposed upon His Lordship by the Council— 
and there was a further difference between the two 
Acts respecting the length of the period of servitude allowed 
and the contribution from the servants’ parishes. The 
Privy Council gave Lord Eglinton fifteen years’ service 
of the beggar and five years’ service of the honest 
workman out of a job; but this new Act of Parliament 
gives all other manufacturers eleven years’ service of 
persons of either class, and while Lord Eglinton was to be 
entitled to a monthly contribution from the heritors of the 
parishes where the servants were taken during the whole 
term of their service, other manufacturers were entitled to 
such a contribution for four years only—two shillings Scots 
(2d. sterling) per day for the first year, and a shilling Scots 
(1d. sterling) per day for the next three years. This contri- 
bution was paid in consideration that those parishes—‘ the 

‘ parishes where those vagabonds were born, or if that be 

‘not known the parishes ‘wheve they have resided for the 
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‘three years previously ’—‘are thereby relieved of the 
‘ boarding of them,’ and it may be inferred that the reason 
why it was to cease at the end of four years was that the 
vagabonds were expected in four years to have learnt their 
new trade sufficiently to repay their masters by their 
work. 

The previous Acts for the suppression of vagrancy had 
failed, says the preamble to this one, chiefly because there 
were as yet ‘few or no common works erected in the 
‘kingdom,’ and hew could vagrants be employed if there 
was no employment to give them? But now ‘common 
‘works for manufactures of divers sorts’ were springing 
up under ‘his majesty’s princely care’—that is probably 
under the stimulus of the numerous privileges promised to 
manufacturers by an Act of 1661—and the hope was con- 
fidently entertained that large numbers of the vagrant tribe 
would be taken into regular employment in those works, 
when the promoters were not only to get their services for 
nothing, but were to be paid a premium for employing them. 
In spite of all these temptations, however, it is doubtful 
whether Scotch manufacturers were ever persuaded to carry 
on their business to any great extent by the slave labour of 
sturdy beggars ; for, in the first place, sturdy beggars would 
not be likely to commend themselves as an orderly or 
desirable species of workpeople; and, in the next, slave 
labour, even though it may have answered in coal-hewing 
and other rough work, would seem obviously ill-adapted for 
skilled industries with valuable materials to waste and 
expensive tools and machinery to spoil. But the experi- 
ment was certainly made. Lord Eglinton himself began 
the work of his wool-mill with a staff composed—at least 
partially—of enslaved beggars. We know that the magi- 
strates of Irvine sent him two in his first year, and paid 
him 61, sterling for their keep, for the receipt for this 
money is still extant and published in ‘The Muniments of 
‘ the Royal Burgh of Irvine’ (ii. 92). The other burghs and 
parishes of Ayr, Renfrew, and Galloway would, no doubt, 
have sent their quota too; and, in 1665, two years after 
starting business, the workpeople at the Ayr Citadel bore such 
an extremely ill name for their vicious and disorderly 
behaviour as to call for the intervention of the Archbishop 
of Glasgow: ‘There are many very loose and dissolute 
‘ persons,’ wrote the Archbishop to the Earl, ‘employed in 
‘your lordship’s manufactory whose conversation is very 
‘scandalous ;’ and he requests the Earl to exert bis 
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authority to effect an improvement.* Disorderly slave 
labour is inevitably costly, it is of all labour the most 
inefficient, and we are not surprised to find that Lord 
Kglinton’s wool-mill enjoyed but a short existence. The 
Citadel was sold in 1687 to the Provost of Ayr and others, 
who seem to have turned it into a brewery.t 

In 1672 a new departure was taken in this long combat 
with vagrancy. The Scottish Parliament now adopted the 
English workhouse system, not in place of, but in addition 
to, the agencies of repression in operation already. By the 
Act 1672 ¢c. 42 every county town in Scotland was ordered 
to provide before Whitsunday 1673 a public correction house, 
where the vagabonds of the county might be employed at 
suitable kinds of work. As in the previous case of the manu- 
facturers, the administrators of the correction house were to 
be entitled to two shillings Scots a day for the first year and 
one shilling Scots a day for the next three years for each 
inmate from the parish to which he belonged, together with 
the profit of his labour. Before, however, sending the 
vagabonds of a parish to the correction house in the county 
town the Kirk Session of the parish was ordered to offer 
them ‘ first of all to the heritors and inhabitants of the 
‘parish, that if they will accept any of them to become 
their apprentices or servants they may receive them upon 
their oblidginent to entertain and set to work the said poor 
persons and relieve the parish of them, and they shall have 
the benefit of their work till they attain the age of thirty.’ 
The masters of the correction house were empowered to put 
and hold those sent to them at such work as they saw them 
fit for, and ‘in case of disobedience to use all manner 
‘of severitie and correction by wheeping or otherwise 
(excepting torture), and to detain them within the correction 
house and close thereof.’ A final clause confirmed ‘ coal- 
masters, Saltmasters, and others who have manufactories 
in this kingdom’ in their power to apprehend beggars 
wherever they can find them, and to put them to work in their 
coal-heughs or manufactories ; and it conferred upon them 
the same powers of correction and discipline as it conferred 
on the masters of the correction houses. The mine and the 
factory were, in fact, treated as public institutions. They 
were cheap and convenient worklouses, and their owners 
were really officers of the Poor Law endowed with special 
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and exceptional powers for the effective execution of one 
branch of the law. 

This Act remained an absolute dead letter. Edinburgh 
and Glasgow had already for many years possessed correction 
houses of a limited character, but this larger scheme of 
county correction houses was steadily ignored by Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and by every other burgh in Scotland, in spite 
of repeated and urgent appeals from the Crown and the Privy 
Council. The Register of the Privy Council contains many 
Royal proclamations—one as late as 1699—calling upon the 
burghs by name to put the Act of 1672 into execution, but 
none of the burghs ever moved a finger, and the correction 
house scheme fell into oblivion. The ratepayers, doubtless, 
dreaded the expense. Edinburgh, while remaining quite as 
deaf to those appeals as any of the other burghs, seems to 
have kept its own correction house at Paul’s Work well 
supplied with idlers from the street, and sent the overtlow 
periodically to servitude in the plantations. The Lord 
Provost, bailies, and Council of the city finding, in 1685, 
that beggars had grown ‘so numerous that the citizens 
* cannot without great trouble walk upon the streets,’ issue 
instructions ‘ to take and apprehend all such vagabonds, idle 
‘ beggars, whores, thieves, and masterless persons, and their 
‘children above the age of five years who shall be found 
‘ within the city or suburbs of the same, and present them 
‘ to the magistrates, that thereafter they may be imprisoned 
‘ within the said house of correction, to be set at work by 
‘ the said master of the correction house and his servants in 
‘manner foresaid (manner foresaid being to spin and card 
‘and work manufactory work), who are to remain therein 
‘ during all the days of their lifetime, conform to the tenor 
‘of the said Act of Parliament, during the which they 
‘are to receive all manner of punishment and correction 
‘ (life and torture excepted).’* The statute under whose 
authority the worthy magistrates claimed to act, the statute 
1663, ¢. 72, in favour of manufacturers, did not authorise the 
continuance of the slavery for a lifetime, but no doubt other 
statutes existed under which the magistrates could in this 
way take a child of five from the streets and make him a 
slave for life for being merely ‘out of service and having 
‘ not wherewith to maintain himself,’ 

During this period large numbers of vagrants were ocea- 
sionally apprehended, by special order of the Privy Council, 
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to be given to a particular recruiting officer for military 
service abroad, and the practice of ‘ disburdening the king- 
‘dom,’ as it was styled, of its loose and idle population 
whenever a ship was about to sail for the American plauta- 
tions rose to its height. But the Government still put 
great faith in the developement of slavery at home. There 
is a proclamation of William and Mary, issued in August, 
1692, which ordained: first, that if any of the poor in a 
parish were able to work, the heritors were ‘ to putt them 
‘to work according to their capacities, either within the 
‘ parish or in an adjacent manufactorie as they shall find 
‘ expedient, furnishing them always with meat and cloathes,’ 
that is, apparently, the heritors were to employ them theim- 
selves or send them to a neighbouring manufacturer who 
should keep them at work and, besides getting their work 
for nothing, receive the price of their meat and clothing in 
addition. Second, ‘If any young children be found begging 
‘under the age of fifteen years, any person who shall take 
the said children and bring them befor heritors, minister, 
and elders, and cause registrat the name and designation 
of the chyld in the Sessione books, and shall there enact 
himself to educat the said chyld either for trade or work, 
and take an extract of the act from the clerk of the 
‘ Sessione, the said chyld shall be obleadged to serve 
‘the said person so taking him for meat and cloaths until 
‘ he pass the threttieth year of his age.’ Third, the same 
privilege is given to manufacturers, who would thereby 
enjoy a longer term of service from this class of servant than 
the eleven years allowed under the Act of 1663. Feurth, 
the Act is ‘to extend not only to children of beggars, bot 
also to poor children whose parents are dead or with con- 
sent of the parents if they be alyve, and if any young men 
above fyfteen years of age shall voluntarily engadge them- 
selves upon the like conditions, the same method is to be 
extended to them in everie point.’ * 

This proclamation, which gathers up and re-enacts the 
separate pieces of previous enslaving legislation, shows the 
Scotch mind still animated at the end of the seventeenth 
century by the hopes and ideals that prevailed at its begin- 
ning. Slavery for the vagrant continued to be the favourite 
and most trusted remedy for vagrancy, and when in 1698 that 
notable champion of public liberty, Andrew Fletcher, of 
Saltoun, contemplated the lamentable increase of mendicancy 
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in his native land, and estimated there were 200,000 beggars 
then wandering wild over it, his cry is still for slavery, and 
more slavery. For he proposes not only to compel the 200,000 
vagrants to serve the other inhabitants as slaves, but, with 
the violence natural to his character, he proposes to compel 
the other inhabitants to take the 200,000 vagrants into their 
service as slaves, every man to take a number proportioned 
to the size of his estate. Compulsory slavery must needs 
be reinforced by compulsory slave-owning.* 

With this remarkable proposal the Scotch slavery move- 
ment, if so it may be called, reached its climax; but the 
belief in temporary or perpetual slavery to a private owner 
as the best treatment for vagrancy long persisted among 
Scotch social reformers. The philosopher Hutcheson, for 
exainple,a most ardent and enlightened advocate of freedom, 
said that ‘no law could be more effectual to promote a 
‘general industry and restrain sloth and idleness in the 
‘lower conditions than making perpetual slavery of this sort 
‘the ordinary punishment of such idle vagrants as, after 

‘proper admonition and a term of te ‘mporary servitude, 

cannot be engaged to support themselves and their families 
‘by any useful Jabour.’+ This is, of course, a far more guarded 
and discriminating application of the remedy than was 
practised by the Scots Parliament and Privy Council, and 
much may be said for it. Hutcheson would not inflict even 
temporary servitude on the honest unemployed who are 
willing to work, and he would inflict perpetual servitude 
even on the incurably idle only after a temporary term of 
seven years had failed to produce any reform. On the other 
hand, he approves of slavery for life to a private owner as a 
punishment for gross crime, and of the slavery of certain 
kinds of debtors to their creditors, during the debtors’ lives, 
till they have discharged the claim. 

Slavery was then a common penalty for Scotch criminals, 
especially in the form of transportation to temporary slavery 
in the plantations; but instances occur of sentence to slavery 
for life at home. In December 1701, the Commissioners of 
Justiciary for Securing the Peace of the Highlands gifted 
one convicted thief as a perpetual servant to the Earl of 
Tullibardine, and another to Sir John Erskine of Alva, and 
ordered collars of brass, iron, or copper, to be inscribed 
with the o ffenders’ crime and se utence, und put round their 
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necks. The collar of Sir John Erskine’s slave—bearing the 
inscription ‘ Alexr. Steuart, found guilty of death for theft 
‘at Perth the 5th of December, 1701, and gifted as a per- 
‘petual servant to Sir John Areskin of Alva’—was dragged 
up in a fishing-net many years afterwards in the Firth of 
Forth, where, Mr. Chambers conjectures, the poor man may 
have sought a sad refuge from the pains of slavery,* and it 
is now preserved in the Scottish Antiquarian Museum. As 
both Sir John Erskine and the Karl of Tullibardine were 
mineowners, it was doubtless for slavery in their mines that 
those Highland convicts were destined; and Mr. Crawford, 
in his ‘ Memorials of Alloa’ (p. 99), mentions a local tradi- 
tion to the effect that, about the beginning of last century, 
two brothers, Jolin and Robert Murray, were convicted of 
an offence against a mistress of this same Karl of Tulli- 
bardine (then become Duke of Athole) and sentenced to 
slavery for life, one in the Duke of Athole’s colliery at 
Blairingow, and the other in a colliery of the Karl of Mar. 

The slavery of the Highland convicts who were ‘ gifted as 
‘ perpetual servants’ to Lord Tullibardine and Sir John 
Erskine was apparently of the most unrestricted type. They 
could be used for any kind of work their owners chose, and 
they could probably be sold unconditionally from hand to 
hand. If so, four different varieties of slavery prevailed in 
Scotland at that epoch. There was this unrestricted slavery 
of the condemned criminal; there was the slavery of the 
colliers and salters, who could not be set to other work, and 
could only be sold along with the mine or saltpan where 
they worked ; there was the temporary slavery of the factory 
operative, who could also only be sold along with the factory 
he wrought in, and then only for the remainder of his term ; 
and there was the slavery of the child of poor parents till 
the age of thirty. In no case of the four was the slavery 
transmissible to descendants. 

The glance we have now given at the social legislation of 
the Puritan period in Scotland reveals in that legislation 
all through a noteworthy and unexpected indifference to 
individual liberty, and the circumstance is the more curious 
because it is almost as much out of accord with the social 
legislation of the corresponding period in England as it is 
with the spirit of our own time. South of the Tweed the 
tide was still making strongly in favour of liberty without 
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any such backstreams into servitude. The last of the 
Crown serfs were emancipated by Elizabeth in 1574, on the 
express ground—to quote the statute—that ‘it was accept- 
‘able to Almighty God, who in the beginning hath made all 
* mankind free.’ The Statute of Labourers, which for two 
hundred years stripped the English labourer of his freedom 
to move from place to place in search of better conditions 
of employment, was repealed under Elizabeth and James lL. 
And although the principle of slavery for the vagrant was 
introduced into an English statute in 1547 it was delete: 
two years afterwards, because, though it was only slavery 
for two years, it was too extreme for the English mind, 
and nothing akin to slavery was allowed to survive except 
the protracted compulsory and unpaid apprenticeship of 
parish children, which was only abolished in the present 
reign. But in Scotland restraints on the migration of 
workpeople only began to come into being for the first time 
after the Reformation, and then they were carried to a much 
greater length than they ever were in the sister kingdom, 
while, as regards slavery, so far from two years of it being 
thought excessive, terms of eleven, fifteen, twenty-five years 
were common in Scotch statutes, and slavery for life com- 
monest of all. 

Now this peculiarity in the social legislation of Scotland 
is not difficult to explain. The Scotch Reformation was the 
joint work, on the one hand, of the barons—the nobles and 
landed gentry—bent above all on punishing their old political 
enemies the clergy and appropriating their goods, and, on the 
other, of the Protestant Reformers, determined above all to 
see the Will of God done in Scotland as it was done in 
heaven, and the victory naturally gave the aims and ideas of 
the victors a governing influence over the course of legisla- 
tion. The restrictions on the migration of labour came 
from the ideas of the barons, who then rose to an ascendency 
in Scotch politics they never enjoyed before, and who 
believed much more absolutely than other dominant orders 
that the natural fitness of things required the dependence 
of the dependent classes to be as complete as possible. The 
slavery of vagrants was only part of the ethical purpose 
of the Reformers carried to an extreme. The Reformation 
contributed to the greater urgency of the vagrancy problem, 
but it brought in at the same time a new solution. 
The old methods of dealing with vagrancy—the whip, the 
stocks, the gaol, and burning the ear with a hot iron— 
were discarded. It was felt that it was not in the nature 
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of punishments like these to cure the evil; the true and 
natural remedy was to compel the idle to work, and so 
transmute them from useless or even predatory parasites 
into productive and profitable citizens. This idea was not 
confined to Protestants ; it belonged to the age, and in 
Scotland the new remedy was explicitly laid down in the 
‘First Book of Discipline,’ which was prepared by John 
Knox and adopted by the Kirk. ‘Stout and sturdy 
* beggars,’ it says, ‘must be compelled to worke.’ Slavery 
to a private owner was the form of this remedy, which 
rose to favour in a country whose exceptional poverty 
created difficulties in the way of a public provision of work, 
whose reformers pressed on the reformation of the national 
life and manners with a peculiarly stern disciplinarian spirit, 
and whose rulers, the Privy Council, the hereditary sheriffs, 
and the Kirk Sessions, were constantly affronting liberty by 
their arbitrary invasions and destroying its just authority. 

This Scotch experiment in slavery had thus a twofold 
object : first, to cure vagrancy by compulsory work; and 
second, to secure cheap labour for industrial enterprise ; 
but its result, curiously enough, was, on the one hand, 
merely to create a new class of outcasts, perhaps more 
degraded, because more permanently degraded, than the 
vagrants themselves; and, on the other hand, instead of 
reducing wages to raise them to such an exorbitant figure 
as to force the coalmasters to promote the Emancipation 
Act for their own relief. 

Slavery, though it had by law an open door into almost 
every Scotch industry, established no lasting footing in any 
except coal-mining and salt-boiling. We have seen some 
traces of its introduction into the Scotch manufactures ; 
but, for reasons already stated, it was probably never very 
extensively practised in them, and, where practised, speedily 
abandoned. The metal mines, too, in which we have found 
some evidences of the actual existence of slavery as well as 
of its legal permission, seem to have also abandoned the 
practice, for metal miners are not associated with colliers, 
coalbearers, and salters in the Emancipation Act of 1778, 
and it may be safely inferred that they did not then require 
emancipation. They had probably emancipated themselves 
long before, for they were not excluded like the colliers, coal- 
bearers, and salters from the protection of the new Scotch 
Habeas Corpus Act of 1701; and, again, when the heritable 
jurisdictions were abolished by the Imperial Parliament in 
1747, and the jurisdictions of the coalmasters and salt- 
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masters were still exceptionally preserved by a special clause 
in the Act, a clause which may be considered the last legal 
sanction given in the United Kingdom to the slavery of 
native Britons, the masters of the metal mines were not made 
participators in this exceptional privilege. The inference 
is that the condition of things which called for exceptional 
treatment of the coal mines in those successive cases was 
absent from the metal mines. For it must be remem- 
bered that even the colliers, if they had been men of 
intelligence, forethought, and character, might have thrown 
off their chains in the course of a generation by merely 
ceasing to bind their children at their baptism, and by those 
children when they grew up refusing to accept an engage- 
ment without the insertion of a special clause in the agree- 
ment providing for their freedom to quit the service. Such 
a clause was not unusual in agreements with new hands. 
Pennant speaks of strangers who took work in mines near 
Kirkealdy evading the ‘cruel custom’ of serfdom only by 
‘ previously stipulating to the contrary ;’ and Mr. Gibson, of 
Durie, a Scotch coalmaster, advertising for colliers in the 
‘Edinburgh Courant’ in 17453, offers them, besides good 
wages, ‘a line under his hand, obliging himself to let them 
‘go from the works at any time upon a week’s warning, 
‘ without any restraint whatever.’* Now, the metal-miners 
of Leadhills, as described by Ramsay of Ochtertyre, who 
visited them personally, had certainly the intelligence and 
character required to take these precautions. They were 
men, he found, of almost Republican independence, and very 
imuch in advance of the workpeople of their time. They 
had, since the early part of last century, a good library, and 
were fond of reading, for which, as they worked only six 
hours a day, they had abundant spare time. They had 
established a friendly society and managed it themselves. 
They lived in comfort, dressed well, and looked down with all 
the contempt of the intellectual workman on the ignorant 
rustics of the hills about them.t Men of that stamp were 
not likely to leave their families under a lowering subjection, 
from which they could, with a little trouble and self- 
restraint, so easily rescue them. 

Many of the colliers themselves, moreover, were free. 
The Emancipation Act of 1775 was passed expressly, not for 
the emancipation of all, but only of ‘many colliers, coal- 


* Chambers’s ‘ Domestic Annals,’ iii. 249. 
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‘ bearers, and salters,’ the rest being free already. Numbers 
of them scem all along to have preserved their freedom 
either by stipulation in their agreement or by changing 
inasters at the year’s end. ‘This is implied in a statute of 
1647, which alters the terms of flitting and entering for 
coal-hewers and salters from Christmas to December 1, 
because ‘ the observing of Yule and other superstitious dayes 
‘is muche oceasioned by coalhewers and salters flitting and 
‘entriug at Yule. But though it was undoubtedly very 
possible to be a collier and yet escape slavery, that affords no 
just ground for contending, as Erskine, author of the 
‘ Institutes of the Law of Scotland,’ contends, that the 
slavery of the collier was in every case purely voluntary, that 
it was merely a free contract of perpetual service. Erskine, 
who was himself an owner of collier slaves at his colliery in 
Carnock, must, no doubt, have felt himself obliged to face 
the question of conscience as to the lawfulness of the 
system, and the solution he arrived at was that ‘ there 
appears nothing repugnant either to reason or to the 
ethical doctrines of Christianity in a contract by which one 
binds himself to perpetual service under a master who, 
on his part, is obliged to maintain the other in the 
necessaries of life.’ The contract was obviously in no 
sense whatever a voluntary contract on the part of the 
children who were at their baptism formally ‘ arled’ to the 
coalowner, and so forced at the age of six or seven into work 
underground, in which service for a year was treated by the 
law as constituting an engagement for life, and from which 
they could not release themselves if they would on coming to 
years of discretion, because, by the statute of 1617, any 
child might be delivered by its parents into slavery till it 
was thirty. And though adults were technically free who 
suffered themselves to be entangled in the meshes of per- 
petual servitude through their own thoughtlessness and 
negligence, their consent was not the consent of deliberate 
acceptance; and it must be recollected that the reckless 
spirit, the exceptional mental and moral degradation which 
sacrificed the children’s future to the parents’ present grati- 
fication, and so kept the colliers in fetters from which more 
intelligent and aspiring sections of the working-class had 
been able to extricate themselves, was, according to the best 
testimony we possess, principally and primarily an effect of 
the fetters. Their legal subjection was the cause of the 
contempt in which they were held; and that contempt, 
through making them an isolated race unrestrained by the 
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public opinion that restrained and lifted up their neighbours, 
brought on their degradation. ‘The disrespect which 
‘secluded them from other societies,’ says an anonymous 
writer who was well acquainted with their circumstances, 
* had the natural effect of making them savage and brutal 
‘in their manners, destitute of all principles of religion and 
‘ morality, perfectly indifferent to the opinion of the world.’ * 

To our age of bustling social reform it cannot help 
seeming strange that a demoralising slavery like this should 
have been suffered to endure through last century without 
provoking a single murmur of hostile public agitation. Yet 
so it was, and when it was abolished in 1775, it was 
abolished without any public agitation, and abolished not 
for the relief of the slaves, but for the relief of their owners. 
They were emancipated in the same great cause they were 
enslaved in—the cause of low wages. After Lord Mansfield 
pronounced his famous judgement, in 1772, which finally 
settled that a slave could not breathe in England, Granville 
Sharp was approached on the subject of a public agitation 
for the abolition of collier slavery in Scotland, and he would 
probably have undertaken the task had not some of the 
coalmasters themselves engaged to bring about the gradual 
emancipation of their labourers.t They had at last come 
to realise that slavery had been a sad economic mistake. 
It had made coal-mining such an unpopular employment that 
nobody could be induced to enter it except for exorbitant 
remuneration, and even their own slaves had to be coaxed 
into work by extremely high rates of wages. The coal- 
owners’ difficulties had been enormously increased by the 
extraordinary demand for coal created by the new industries, 
the ironworks, the foundries, the glass works, &c., that 
came into being in the eighteenth century. It is said bya 
well-informed writer that the new ironworks of Carron and 
Clyde alone used more coal in the year than the whole 
city of Edinburgh.t The coalowners found it impossible 
to obtain labour enough to meet this rapidly increasing 
demand, and were made to pay through the nose for what 
they got. The slavery of the slave had become his strength 
in the battle for wages. It gave him the advantage of a 
monopolist. It frightened competition away. 





* Considerations on the Present Scarcity and High Price of Ccals 
in Scotland. Edin. 1793, p. 23. 

+ Hoare’s ‘ Memories of G. Sharp,’ i. 228, 389. 

+ Considerations on the Scarcity and High Price of Coal in Scotland. 
Edin, 1793, p. 20. 
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The consequence was remarkable. In every other trade 
wages were much lower in Scotland than in England, but in 
mining the wages of the Scotch colliers were twice the wages 
of English colliers. Adam Smith stated in 1763: ‘The 
‘ wages of a day labourer (in Scotland) is between 6d. and 
‘8d., that of a collier is 2s. 6d. If they were free, their 
‘ prices would fall. At Newcastle the wages exceed not 
‘10d. or 1s., yet colliers often leave our coalworks, where 
‘they have 2s. 6d., and run there, though they have less 
‘ wages, where they have liberty.’* Professor John Millar 
makes a like statement on the authority of ‘a gentleman of 
‘ great knowledge and observation’ in his ‘ Origin of Ranks,’ 
published in 1771 (p. 290). A common labourer, he says, got 
then 4s. a week in Fife, 5s. in the Lothians, and 6s. at 
Newcastle ; but a collier, supposing he did his stipulated 
task, got 12s. a week in Fife, 15s. in the Lothians, and only 
9s. at Newcastle. Then it ought to be remembered that the 
Scotch collier enjoyed, besides his wages, a free house, free 
firing, free candles for his work in the pit, and, after his 
working years were over, a free maintenance from his master 
till the day of his death. Though only a slave, he was in 
a position to coerce his master into paying him double 
the wages any of the free colliers of England could command. 

Millar states that when he wrote in 1771 many of the 
coalowners were beginning to perceive the folly of a system 
which so seriously raised the price of their labour and 
crippled them in commercial competition, and that they 
were really very desirous to have their workmen put on a 
different footing, but, he adds, ‘with a timidity natural to 
‘those who have a great pecuniary interest at stake, they 
‘are averse from altering the former practice until such 
‘alteration shall be rendered universal by Act of Par- 
‘liament.’t As we find so often with employers still, 
although they were persuaded the improvement would be 
beneficial to their own interest, yet they hesitated to intro- 
duce it till their rivals in trade did the same, from the 
foolish but very usual fear that if they acted otherwise they 
would lose some advantage in the competition. Uniformity is 
thought safer, and reform is often delayed in waiting for it. 

In the present case, however, the delay was brief, and 
Granville Sharp had no reason to regret leaving the cause of 
humanity in the interested and influential hands of the coal- 





* Adam Smith’s ‘ Lectures,’ p. 99. 
{ Origin of Ranks, p. 289, 
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masters, more especially as coalmasters’ promotion was 
attended by the great advantage of precluding any claim for 
compensation for loss of property of which they were 
deprived at their own request and for their own good. A 
Bill was speedily prepared at the instigation of the Earl of 
Abercorn and other coalmasters, was introduced into the 
Honse of Commons in March 1775, by the Lord Advocate, Sir 
Adam Fergusson, and Mr. Cosmo Gordon, was carried rapidly 
through both Houses without opposition, and brought into 
actual foree on July 1. In stating the objects of this 
measure, the preamble of the statute gives a secondary place 
to the humanitarian desire ‘to remove the reproach of 
‘ allowing such a state of servitude in a free country,’ and 
with entire honesty puts in the front what was really the 
primary purpose of the promoters—the economic purpose of 
preventing the loss suffered by coalowners and the general 
public through persons being ‘ discouraged from learning 
‘the art and business of colliers or coalbearers and salters 
‘by their becoming bound to the collieries and saltworks 
‘ for life where they shall work for the space of one year, by 
‘means whereof there are not a sufficient number of colliers, 
‘ coalbearers, and salters in Scotland for working the 
* quantities of coal and salt necessarily wanted; and many 
new discovered coals remain unwrought, and many 
are not sufficiently wrought, nor are there a sufficient 
‘number of salters for the salt works, to the great loss of 
‘ the owners and disadvantage of the publick.’ 

For these ends the statute makes provision for the 
gradual, not the immediate, emancipation of those various 
classes of workpeople. All new hands entering on their 
work after July 1, 1775, were of course to be free, but the 
old hands were to obtain their freedom only after a term of 
years; those who were under twenty-one years of age on 
July 1, after seven years’ more service—i.e. on July, 1, 1782 ; 
those between twenty-one and thirty-five after ten years’ 
service-—i.e, on July 1, 1785; those between thirty-five and 
forty-five after seven years’ service, but on the further 
condition that they must, in the meantime, if required by 
the coalmaster, have each trained an apprentice in the 
mystery of coal-hewing and salt-making, under a penalty 
ot three more years’ service—i.e. either on July 1, 1782, in 
the event of observing the condition, or July 1, 1785, ia 
ease of not observing it. Those over forty-five were to be 
freed in three years—ie. on July 1, 1778. Wives and 
children were to be free at the same time as their husbands 
and fathers. Moreover, if any of them were guilty of 
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taking part in unlawful combinations for raising wages 
before the day for their emancipation arrived, they were to 
serve two additional years as a punishment. The last man 
of them, therefore, if he performed his term of service, 
would ke released at litest in 1787, unless, indeed, the 
penalty for taking part in combinations was two years for 
each offence, for this might operate to defer the liberation 
indefinitely. This Act also repealed their exclusion from 
the scope of the Habeas Corpus Act of 1701. 

Their release was welcomed by the poor colliers with every 
demonstration of joy. Prestongrange’s old slave told the 
Royal Commissioner in 1842 that they always kept July 1 
as a holiday in commemoration of their enfranchisement, 
and he spoke with gratitude of the Earl of Abercorn as the 
chiefagent in procuring them the boon, The Earl’s grounds 
at Duddingston—where his colliery was situated—were the 
scene of an interesting and touching event in 1778. The 
first batch of his 270 coalworkers — those over forty- 
five—would have gained their freedom on the first of 
July, and two months later we hear of fifty colliers-—-no 
doubt those first freedmen—accompanied by 2,000 spectators, 
marching with banners and music to Lord Abercorn’s house, 
where they were hospitably entertained by their former 
proprietor, and spent the day in festivities and sports, all 
rejoicing together over the liberation of the slave. 

Although the whole of the colliers might have been free 
in 1787, many were found still entangled in the old 
slavery in 1799, through not serving out their prescribed 
terms or having incurred the penalties of the statute, and 
most of the rest had fallen into a debt slavery quite as 
oppressive and degrading as the legal slavery they had 
escaped. ‘They still continued their custom of ‘arling’ their 
children at their christening ; but the gratuity they received 
was no longer treated as earnest money, but as a debt, which 
they would be themselves obliged to pay before they could leave 
the service of their master. Then, as they never saved a penny, 
they were often obliged in cases of sickness or distress to 
borrow from the coalowners to keep their families from 
starvation, and the coalowners, on their part, gladly used 
every such occasion to lend them considerable sums so as to 
tie them the better to their own service. The colliers were 
too unthrifty to think of repaying the debt, and the coal- 
owners were too glad to have them in a dependent condition 
to think of asking for repayment. Consequently most of the 
colliers were in debt to their employers to the extent of 
201., 301, or 40/., and no other employer could engage them 
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without first paying off their debt to the former.* This 
system of debt slavery only arose after the Emancipation 
Act; it was the joint work of the men’s own reckless 
extravagance and the inconsiderate selfishness of their 
masters, and its operation was most demoralising. The 
Minister of Duddingston states that the colliers grew 
dispirited at the view of the debts in which they had been 
so hastily and often so unintentionally plunged, and at 
last, despairing ever to discharge them, they sank into 
indolence, despondency, and profligacy, or they fairly ran 
off from the work and repaired by stealth to some new con- 
tractor, who, though aware of their obnoxious condition, 
winked at the trick, and, when discovered, perhaps paid the 
fatal debt, and ensured a repetition of the same fraudulent 
retribution against himself.’ t 

These abuses were finally rectified by an Act prepared 
by the Lord Advocate, and carried through Parliament in 
1799, which declared, in the first place, with respect to 
those colliers or coalbearers who remained in bondage in 
consequence of not complying with the provisions, or of 
having incurred the penalties of, the Act of 1775, that they 
should be henceforth free from their servitude, whether they 
had done so or not; and in the second place, with respect 
to the debt slavery, ordained that ‘no diligence or action 
* shall be competent for any sum or sums of money hereafter 
‘to be lent or advanced to colliers or other persons employed 
‘at the collieries ’ except sums advanced for support in sick- 
ness. It may be added that, though by this legislation 
colliers were now as free as other men, the slave taint still 
stuck to their occupation for many a long year. Emancipa- 
tion did not, as was expected, immediately increase the 
supply of colliery labour or reduce its wages. On the 
contrary, one of its first effects was a remarkable flight of 
colliers to other occupations. Robert Bald, writing in 1803 
in his ‘General View of the Coal Trade of Scotland’ 
(p. 76), says: ‘ Many of the colliers have of late, particu- 
‘larly within these eight years past (i.e. since their final 
‘ emancipation), betaken themselves to the work of common 
* labourers at half their original wages.’ And he says that 
men of other trades would do all kind of dangerous work 
connected with a mine, but if they were asked to do the 
work of a collier ‘ they would still spurn the idea, even with 
* double wages.’ 
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* Considerations on the Scarcity and High Price of Coal in Scotland, 
p- ov. 


fT Sinclair's ‘ Statistical Account of Scotland,’ xviii. 870. 
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Art. VITI.—1. Speech of the Duke of Devonshire in the House 
of Lords, Parliamentary Debates, August 1, 1898. 
2. Report of the Royal Cominission on Secondary Education, 


S vols. 1895, 


\por" than three years have now elapsed since the 
“ publication of the lucid and weighty Report of the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Edueation. Yet little or 
nothing has hitherto been done to carry into law the numerous 
and important recommendations of that Commission. This 
delay has not been due to any want of decision or any 
confusion of opinions among the members of that body, for 
(unlike most other Royal Commissions of recent times) they 
vere absolutely unanimous in their recommendations, and 
this notwithstanding their considerable numbers and the 
various interests they represented. Nor can the failure to 
legislate be ascribed to any reluctance on the part of 
educationalists to accept their conclusions; for, speaking 
generally, there has been a remarkable consensus of expert 
opinion in their favour. Nor has any serious opposition 
arisen on the part of powerful vested interests apprehensive 
of the changes proposed. Why then is it that public opinion 
has not yet thoroughly endorsed the concluding words 
of the Commissioners’ Report: ‘The extension and re- 
‘ organisation of Secondary Education seem entitled to a place 
‘ among the first subjects with which social legislation ought 
‘to deal’? 

We think that the answer is to be found, first, in the 
complexity and technical character of the subject, and, 
secondly, in the inopportuneness of the oceasion on which the 
Report was published. The first hindrance we hope to 
some extent to dispel by the present article, which will aim 
rather at popular exposition than at scientific treatment. As 
regards the second, it was certainly unfortunate that the 
publication of the Report in October 1895 coincided with a 
period both of reaction and of conflict in educational 
matters. Had the Radical Government continued in power 
for another Session, a serious effort would no doubt have 
been made by Mr. Acland’s colleagues to carry out reforms 
which that earnest educationalist had most sincerely at heart. 
It is at least probable that, in the calm which precedes the 
storm of a General Election, an educational measure not 
directly affecting party interests might (like Mr. Asquith’s 
Factory Bill) have safely passed into law. On the other 
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hand, had the Unionist Government not come into office with 
a great majority pledged to strengthen the pecuniary 
position of certain classes of elementary schools, we might 
have escaped many of the controversies which wrecked the 
Education Bill of 1896, and retarded the whole progress of 
higher educational reform. Among the many merits of the 
present House of Commons, zeal for education as such is 
hardly to be reckoned. Witness the very sparse attendance 
on the evenings when the Education Estimates are discussed. 
And what little zeal exists is apt to be concentrated and to 
exhaust itself on the so-called ‘ religious’ or denominational 
question, comparatively little attention being paid to the 
curriculum or organisation of schools, or to the efficient 
administration of the seven millions of taxpayers’ money 
annually expended on our educational system. 

It is therefore not surprising that the Government, after 
failing in 1896 to pass an Education Bill dealing in part 
with higher instruction, preferred in 1897 to concentrate 
their energies on relieving the more pressing needs of 
elementary schools, and, having succeeded in this object 
after a sharp struggle, declined in 1898 to tackle another 
large educational problem or set of problems. Two Bills 
were, however, introduced by the Lord President of the 
Council on August | last, and the interesting speech which 
he delivered on that occasion showed that legislation on 
Secondary Education had not been abandoned or forgotten 
by the Cabinet, but was only shelved, to await the solution 
of other questions which they thought more urgent. But 
before we consider the useful, but very limited, proposals 
contained in the Government Bills of 1898—measures that 
were avowedly introduced only for the purpose of being 
discussed during the recess—we think it will be desirable to 
give our readers a brief outline of the principal problems to 
be solved. 

Between the public elementary schools on the one hand 
and the universities on the other, lies the sphere of Inter- 
mediate (or, as it is now more commonly cailed, Secondary) 
Education. The institutions which supply this kind of 
education may be variously classified. Looking to their 
origin and constitution there are: (1) public endowed, (2) 
municipal, (3) School Board higher-grade, (4) public com- 
panies’, (5) private trustees’ or shareholders’, (6) religious 
societies’, and (7) private venture schools. Having regard 
to their educational functions and the ages of their scholars, 
they may be divided into first grade, second grade, and third 
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grade; the first of these ranking immediately below the 
universities, the last forming a continuation of the ele- 
mentary school. Again, some are boarding, some are day, 
schools, and some only evening schools; some deal chiefly 
with the ‘humanities,’ some mainly with science, with 
manual training, or with commercial subjects. 

Passing from the schools themselves to the authorities 
controlling them, we find an almost equally great variety. 
There are at least four central authorities which inspect and 
aid certain secondary schools—viz. the Charity Commission, 
the Science and Art Department, the Education Depart- 
ment, and the Board of Agriculture. There are besides 
various examining bodies, either connected with the univer- 
sities, like the ‘Joint Board,’ or independent of them, like 
the College of Preceptors. There are at least three sets of 
local authorities—viz. County Councils, Borough and Urban 
District Councils, and School Boards. There are half a 
dozen kinds of governing bodies of a more or less public 
character—e.g. governors of endowed schools, local com- 
mittees under the Science and Art Department, managers of 
evening continuation schools and higher-grade elementary 
schools, managing committees of proprietary schools and 
institutions—not to mention directors of companies, and 
the managers or individuals who carry on schools for private 
profit. It must not be imagined that each school is under a 
single central or local authority. On the contrary, many of 
them are inspected by two, some by three, Government 
Departments, while the pupils of a single school may be 
examined by half a dozen different agencies. Not a few 
institutions receive aid at one and the same time from one 
central and two local authorities—from parliamentary grants, 
from the beer and spirit duties fund, and from the rates, 
as well as from public endowments. And as the authorities 
overlap, so the types of the institutions themselves overlap. 
Thus, if we consult the interesting reports of the Assistant- 
Commissioners to the Royal Commissions, we shall find in the 
same town School Board higher-grade schools and municipal 
technical institutes, grammar schools, and the lower classes 
of the university college, as well as numerous private 
schools, competing with each other and giving instruction 
of much the same character to students often of a very 
similar age. 

The causes that have led to this confusion are clearly set 
forth in the historical sketch prefixed to the Report. The 
larger School Boards, finding a demand for cheap education of 
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a higher character than that authorised by the Code, have 
been steadily pushing up offshoots in the shape of higher- 
grade schools and ex-standard classes and evening continua- 
tion schools. The existence of these institutions has been 
rendered possible by the liberal grants of the Science and 
Art Department, while their scholars have been rapidly 
multiplied by the attractions of low fees and sometimes no 
fees at all. 

And while the elementary education authorities have been 
invading the realm of secondary education from below, it 
has been encroached upon from above by the recently 
created university colleges, most of which take students 
under seventeen, and even sixteen, years of age. 

Again, within the last few years the action of the County and 
Borough Councils administering the Technical Instruction 
Acts and expending the large residue of the beer and spirit 
duties grant under the Local Taxation Act, has profoundly 
affected the whole position of secondary education. New 
day and evening schools have been started in large and 
finely equipped technical institutes, and numerous scholar- 
ships have been founded to make these and other schools, 
and even the university colleges, readily accessible to the 
clever children of the poorest families. In many counties 
endowed grammar schools have been entirely or largely 
modernised by grants of money for the erection of labora- 
tories, workshops, and other technical equipment, and also 
by annual grants to provide a more efficient and scientific 
staff. 

The limitations imposed by the Technical Instruction 
Acts have hindered the local authorities from directly assist- 
ing literary instruction and from founding new secondary 
schools of a non-scientific type. Although the term 
‘ technical instruction’ has by the aid of the Science and 
Art Department been stretched to cover the larger portion 
of the field of ‘secondary’ teaching, yet the humanistic 
subjects of language, literature, and history have been to a 
large extent excluded from the fertilising influence of the 
beer duty grants. Hence, in order to share in these grants, 
undue prominence has often been given to scientific and 
technical subjects in schools where the humanities are 
intended to hold the foremost place. 

Evening continuation schools, carried on in the urban 
districts mainly by the School Boards at the cost of the 
rates, have had in the country to depend on aid from the 
County Councils to eke out the wholly insufficient parlia- 
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mentary grants. No obligation being imposed on the local 
authorities to carry on these schools, which in many dis- 
tricts offer the only higher instruction available for our 
working classes, we find their supply varies with the educa- 
tional or anti-edueational views of the county councillors. 

It must also be remembered that under the ‘echnical In- 
struction Acts it is only optional to devote the residue of 
the beer and spirit duties grant to educational purposes, 
and consequently in some counties and boroughs (though 
not in many) a portion of this fund goes to the relief of 
the rates; while everywhere the aid given to schools from 
this source is precarious, it being liable at any time to 
be withdrawn by a newly elected council. 

Lastly, there has been in recent years an enormous 
increase in the number of private and proprietary schools, 
especially in the richer and more residential districts. 
Admirable as these institutions often are for those who can 
ufford to pay the high fees usually charged, they are yet as 
a whole most unequally distributed, and, being often without 
any systematic inspection and general examination, offer to 
parents no guarantee of really eflicient instruction. 

It is this chaos of institutions, agencies, and authorities, 
producing ‘the usual results of dispersed and unconnected 
‘ forees, needless competition, frequent overlapping of effort, 
‘and much consequent waste of money, time, and labour,’ 
with which the educational reformer has to deal. The 
contrast between the chaotic state of our higher instruction 
and the highly organised system of our elementary education 
may be likened to the difference between the tangled growth 
of a neglected but vigorous forest, and the neatness of a 
well-ordered plantation. In dealing with such a wilderness, 
the wise forester will not aim at producing a dull uniformity 
by severe use of the axe and pruning-knife, but will prefer to 
clear away the decaying trees and stifling thickets, will lop 
the overhanging branches, and by introducing light and air 
and due subordination will encourage the growth of every 
vigorous plant. 

The recommendations of the recent Royal Commission are 
comprehensive and bold, but in no way revolutionary in 
their character. 

They, in the first place, propose to merge all the Govern- 
ment departments at present dealing with secondary 
education, except the Board of Agriculture, in one central 
authority or office. This authority is not intended to 
control or supersede local action so much as to supervise, to 
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inform, and to bring into harmony and co-operation the 
various local agencies. 

In each county and county borough there is to be estab- 
lished a local authority for secondary education, on which 
shall be represented all the public bodies in any way con- 
cerned with higher instruction—County and Borough 
Councils, School Boards, and University Colleges—while 
these representative members are to co-opt teachers, 
managers of schools, and other educational experts. These 
local authorities are to be empowered (and, if necessary, 
required by the central office) to make proper provision for 
secondary education within their area. They are to have a 
general oversight over all educational endowments of a 
local character (excluding the larger boarding schools), and 
are to have power to initiate such schemes of reform as are 
at present framed by the Charity Commissioners. But no 
change in the application of endowments can be made 
except with the sanction of the central office. In addition 
to exercising the powers at present exercised by the County 
and Borough Councils under the Technical Instruction Acts, 
the new authorities will have to inspect the sanitary 
condition of the schools within their area, and also to 
inspect the premises, staff, equipment, and instruction of 
such private and proprietary schools as may require to be 
recognised as efficient. 

The funds available for the due performance of these 
important duties are to consist, in the first place, of the 
present beer and spirit duties ‘residue,’ amounting to about 
750,0001, a year, which has to be permanently and univer- 
sally devoted to educational purposes. The local authority 
will, in addition to this large sum, administer certain parlia- 
mentary grants in lieu of the present Science and Art 
grant, and also a 2d. rate, or as much of it as they choose to 
levy. The Commissioners anticipate that these resources 
(large at first sight, but limited when compared with the 
objects to be attained), will be increased by the better 
utilisation of existing endowments. But we doubt if these 
anticipations will be realised in view of the objections which 
are now always raised to the diversion of local charities, or 
if the proposed rate will be levied in many agricultural 
counties, unless it is met, as it is in Wales, by an equivalent 
addition to the parliamentary grants. Apart from the 
question of the sufficiency of the funds, the Commissioners’ 
plan seems a wise concentration of resources likely to 
conduce to economical administration, 
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Armed with these powers of supervision and aid, it will be 
the duty of the local authority to evolve order and coherence 
by co-ordinating the different public secondary schools, and 
putting each, as far as possible, in the best position to serve 
the classes for whom it was intended. As a rule, these 
schools would not be managed by the local authority itself, 
but by the present governing bodies, or others similarly 
appointed. Thus technical institutes might often be left in 
the hands of the Town Councils, and higher-grade elementary 
schools in those of the School Boards which have established 
them, due co-ordination being secured so as to avoid over- 
lapping and waste. 

When the public endowed schools have been co-ordinated, 
and such scholarships provided as may be necessary to enable 
promising boys of the poorer classes to climb the educa- 
tional ladder, the local authorities will have, as far as their 
funds allow, to fill up the gaps in the school supply. In doing 
this they will be bound to take account of all existing private 
and proprietary schools ‘recognised as eflicient,’ and no such 
school can be refused ‘ recognition’ with an opportunity of 
appeal to the central office. A list of such recognised schools 
will be made, and they will be protected from suffering undue 
injury by the establishment of new schools out of public 
funds. They will also have the right to enter pupils to com- 
pete for certain public scholarships and for certain public 
examinations. They will in return be liable to be inspected, 
and to satisfy the reasonable requirements of the local 
authority as to staff and equipment. 

Some apprehension has, we believe, been excited by the 

‘ommissioners’ proposals with regard to private schools. Why, 
it has been asked, should there be any interference with them 
at all? It does not seem to be understood that, according 
to the Commissioners’ plan, the private school that does 
not desire recognition will suffer no interference except a 
sanitary inspection made in the interests of public health. 
On the other hand, a public authority can hardly be required 
to recognise a school as forming part of the supply of efficient 
instruction for its locality, unless it is able to satisfy itself 
by means of inspection as to the condition of the school. 
The best private schoolmasters have, we understand, welcomed 
the proposal of the Commissioners as likely to give their 
schools a status and a right of protection which they do not 
now possess ; and we feel sure that the majority of sensible 
parents will approve a plan which affords them a certain 
guarantee of efficiency that they find difficult, or impossible 
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to test themselves. Probably all reasonable objections would 
be removed if, in addition to there being always an appeal 
to the central office, the inspectors were appointed by that 
office itself instead of (as the Commissioners propose) by the 
local authority with the approval of the central office, and 
if it was made clear that such inspection did not include 
anything in the nature of an examination of classes and 
pupils. 

There is another class of schools for which some appre- 
hension may be entertained by those who have not carefully 
studied the Report, viz.:—the old and great foundations 
popularly known as ‘the Public Schools.’ Some of these 
schools are at present entirely independent of the control of 
any central department, others are subject to the juris- 
diction of the Charity Commissioners. But they all, or 
searly all, serve the country as a whole rather than any 
particular locality, and the Commissioners have wisely 
recognised their strong objection to being placed under the 
supervision or inspection of any local authority. Their 
recommendation that these schools should be placed instead 
under the oversight of the central authority has, we believe, 
been approved by the Head Masters’ Conference, a body 
which includes representatives of all these schools. 

As regards examinations, it is not suggested that the new 
local authority should hold these, except where necessary 
for the purpose of awarding their own scholarships. The 
need for lessening the number and complication of the 
present examinations is fully recognised by the Commis- 
sioners, who propose that the central office, assisted by an 
educational council of experts, should frame general regu- 
lations with a view of co-ordinating the examinations and 
defining the relations of the various examining bodies and 
the certificates which they grant. School governors would 
still, as a rule, be free to choose their own examining agency, 
but the difficulties which arise so often from preparing 
pupils at the same time for a variety of examinations 
might be largely avoided. 

Into the questions specially affecting teachers we do not 
here propose to enter at length, but it is of course an 
essential part of the organisation of secondary education 
that there should be a register of teachers formed by a 
registration council, and that registration should be 
enforced, if not at once, at any rate in the future, on at 
least a portion of the ordinary staff of public endowed 
schools. Further facilities for training secondary teachers 
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are also undoubtedly required, but this question is still in 
un experimental stage, and iis solution would require the 
careful consideration of the new central authority. 

In our summary of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission we have designedly left to the last the constitu- 
tion and powers of the central office, because it is these, 
and these only, that are dealt with by the Board of Educa- 
tion Bill introduced last August by the Lord President. 

The Royal Commission proposed that this office should 
consist of (1) a Minister for Education and (2) a small 
statutory Education Council, composed of experts partly 
nominated by the Crown, partly by the universities, and 
partly by the teaching profession. 

While the Minister was to be supreme in all matters 
with which he dealt, and was to act alone on purely 
administrative questions, he was to consult the Council on 
certain matters specially requiring professional expert know- 
ledge, such as the general regulations for inspection and 
examination, or the supervision of the non-local (i.e. large 
boarding) schools, or the determination of disputes between 
a local authority and the governors or proprietors of other 
schools with respect to their efficiency. 

The Council were to act alone in settling the register of 
teachers, but otherwise were to be a standing body of 
skilled advisers to the Minister, supplemental to the ordi- 
nary Officials of the department, and in a relation somewhat 
similar to—though not, perhaps, so authoritative as—that 
held by the India Council to the Secretary of State. The 
functions with which the Commissioners proposed to invest 
the central office, in addition to those we have just mentioned 
and to those now performed by the Government depart- 
ments dealing with secondary schools, were the constitution 
of new local authorities, the oversight and advising of 
these authorities when constituted, the hearing of appeals 
from them, the determination of their disputes, and the 
union and alteration of their areas. 

While the Minister was to be empowered in the last resort 
to require the local authority to perform its statutory duties, 
the Commissioners did not contemplate, as they emphati- 
eally assured us, that he would attempt any detailed 
regulation of the work either of those authorities or of the 
individual schools : 

‘ The interference of the State should’ (they say) ‘be contined within 
narrow limits, and virtually restricted to the aiding and advising of 
the local authorities, the prevention of needless competition or con- 
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flict between them, and the protection of private or proprietary 
schools from any disposition on the part of those authorities, should 
such a disposition wppear, to force competitors out of the field. Such 
a code of regulations and such a system of examination and inspection 
as the Education Department has applied to elementary schools would, 
in our view, be not only unfitted, but positively harmful, to secondary 
education.’ (Vol. i. p. 266.) 


It is important to note this in order to dispel the popular 
delusion that the organisation of higher instruction would 
mainly consist in an extension of the present centralised 
system of the Education Department. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s Board of Education Bill is 
intended to effect a concentration of the central authorities 
under a Minister of Education. It does this in the tra- 
ditional, but clumsy, way by constituting a new Board 
including various high officials of State, who are never in- 
tended to meet for consultation; the real work of the office 
being left to one specially appointed member, who may be 
called either President or Vice-President of the Board, and 
may sit in the House of Commons. This Board is to take 
the place of the present Committee of Council on Education 
—that mysterious body behind whose authority Sir Johu Gorst 
is wout to shelter himself—and to take over all the duties of 
the present Education Department and Science and Art 
Department and part of those of the Charity Commissioners. 
The Board will also be empowered to inspect and examine 
and grant certificates to secondary schools, but only with 
consent in the case of those school authorities who are at 
present independent of governmental control. 

If the Bill passes in its present shape, the relation of the 
Charity Commissioners to the Board will be complex and 
unsatisfactory. Schemes under the Mndowed Schools Acts 
will still be drawn in the Charity Commissioners’ office, but 
the Comiissioners ‘ shall act in consultation with the Board 
‘of Education, and shall frame a scheme if so requested by 
‘the Board.’ This plan will obviously involve full minis- 
terial responsibility for all school schemes, and practically 
makes the Commission, in drafting schemes, the subordinates 
of the Minister of Education. But when the schemes are 
once law, the Charity Commission assumes a different posi- 
tion. The ordinary supervision of the schools is entrusted 
to the Board, who will have, e.g. the sole power of deter- 
mining if the instruction and staff are efficient and the 
premises adequate. But any questions involving legal con- 
struction—e.g. if the governors have the right to dismiss 
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a master—will be settled by the Commission alone, and 
the control of the property and the endowments is to be 
exercised by the Commission with the concurrence of the 
Board. Thus it would appear that the Charity Commis- 
sioners are to be at once the subordinates, the partners, and 
the judicial referees of the Board—a complicated relation- 
ship which can hardly tend to smooth and speedy adminis- 
tration, to say nothing of the inconvenience caused to local 
governing bodies in constantly having to refer to two 
departments instead of to one. We presume that this plan 
has been adopted by the Government in the hope of avoiding 
the political difficulties connected with the control of en- 
dowments generally, but the present position of the Charity 
Commission is, by general consent, so unsatisfactory, that it 
would seem almost impossible for any legislation to deal 
with any part of its work without raising much broader 
issues. 

Apart from this difficult question, the general effect of 
the Bill would seem hardly to extend beyond the rearrange- 
ment and concentration of the present powers and duties 
of the three Government departments. The new Board 
will not have (except by consent) any larger powers of 
inspection and examination than those already vested in 
the departments. ‘They will not have any power to control 
the present local authorities or to constitute such new ones 
as are recommended by the Royal Commission. They will 
have no new powers to prevent overlapping or to promote 
co-operation or to unite areas or to co-ordinate examina- 
tions. It is to be hoped that some of these defects may 
be supplied before the Bill is again introduced, or at any 
rate before it passes into law. But so convineed are we 
that the creation of a stronger central authority is essential 
to the proper organisation of higher instruction, that we 
shovld welcome the passing of even such a slender and 
imperfect measure as that at present submitted to the 
judgement of the country. 

The Government have not yet seen their way to the 
appointment of a statutory education council of experts like 
that proposed by the Royal Commission. While they have en- 
trusted the registration of teachers to a council of eighteen 
‘epresentatives of the Crown, the universities, and the 
teaching profession, they have for other purposes only em- 
powered her Majesty in Council ‘from time to time by order 
‘to appoint a consultative committee for the purpose of 
‘ advising the Board of Education on any matter referred to 
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‘the Committee by the Board.’ This provision does not 
add anything to the inherent powers of the Crown con- 
stantly exercised by Ministers when appointing a depart- 
mental committee. The reasons stated by the Lord Pre- 
sident for this decision were as follows: ‘In our opinion 
‘it would only tend to hamper the responsibility of a 
‘Minister if a consultative council were appointed by 
‘ statute and endowed with statutory powers: in our opinion 
‘the Minister must be responsible for the choice of his 
‘ advisers as well as for the action he takes on that advice.’ 
These reasons are no doubt weighty as against any pro- 
posal to set upa council with more than mere advisory 
powers. But they can hardly be held conclusive against the 
establishment of a permanent but purely advisory council, 
constituted in a similar manner to that proposed by the 
Royal Commission. The existence of such a body, though 
it might seem of little value to outsiders, would undoubtedly 
be regarded by most teachers as a guarantee that their 
educational and professional interests would be duly weighed 
and considered by the Minister. Indeed, judging from the 
almost unanimous demand of experts for a_ statutory 
Education Council, we fear that its absence would greatly 
increase the difficulty of bringing certain classes of schools 
under the supervision of the public authority. 

The omission from the Bill of all provision for constituting 
new local educational authorities was attributed by the 
Lord President to a fear lest the Bill should be endangered 
by the rivalries of the County and Borough Councils on the 
one hand, and those of School Boards and Municipal Council 
on the other. He seemed to think that the differences 
which undoubtedly exist as to the degree of autonomy to be 
granted to the smaller boroughs and the relative repre- 
sentation of Town Councils and School Boards on the new 
authorities could be better settled outside Parliament than 
inside, and by persuasion rather than by compulsion. Thus, 
he said, ‘ I have very little doubt that if a central authority 
‘ were established which would inspire confidence, it might, 
‘ by the advice and guidance it would give, while avoiding 
‘ any appearance of compulsion, induce the ratepayers, from 
‘motives of economy, and educational reformers, from 
‘ motives of efficiency, to insist on the adoption of some 
‘such system (ic. of “county authorities”) as that to 
‘which I have referred, either voluntarily or by legislation.’ 

We cannot help regretting that a strong Government like 
the present does not deal with what is admittedly a press- 
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ing question with a firmer and bolder hand. It is true that 
their Education Bill of 1896 was nominally wrecked by an 
unwise concession hurriedly made to the representations 
of the smaller boroughs. But if the truth were known 
there were other and graver causes—the steadfast oppo- 
sition of the large School Boards, the denominational diffi- 
culty, and the lukewarmness of a large portion of their 
own supporters—which, in fact, prevented the Government 
from proceeding with the Bill. Had the principles of that 
Bill been generally acceptable to the House of Commons, 
as those of a measure confined to the subject of secondary 
education would in all likelihood prove to be, a very few 
hours’ discussion would have settled the future position of the 
non-county boroughs. That the proper solution of this knotty 
out minor question is that proposed by the Royal Commis- 
sion, we, and probably the Government themselves, entertain 
little doubt. The population and area of a town of 50,000 
inhabitants is, as a rule, the minimum likely to produce a 
thoroughly enlightened and independent education authority 
or a proper co-ordinated system of secondary schools. More- 
over, the results of cutting up a county like Lancashire into 
some forty districts, and leaving the county authority to deal 
with a honeycombed area bereft of all its natural centres of 
instruction, would be little short of disastrous to rural 
education. At the same time there may very well be towns, 
like Keighley, somewhat below the limit of population, 
whose inhabitants have shown special zeal and ability in 
organising and supplying instruction, to which it might 
be wise to grant an exceptional amount of autonomy. 
Probably the difficulty will be best met by empowering 
the central authority to establish separate or specially 
constituted local authorities for any districts where special 
circumstances may, in the opinion of the central body, require 
special treatment. A similar provision would enable a 
School Board which had proved itself energetic in the cause 
of higher education to get larger representation on the new 
authority than a Board which had established no higher 
grade schools. 

The Government are, it seems to us, too sanguine if they 
really think that the rivalries of these local authorities will 
disappear without any compelling force. No doubt in some 
of the larger cities, like Manchester or Birmingham, where 
educationalists are wise and experienced, some co-ordination 
of schools and institutes will be affected by voluntary 
action or through the medium of the new ‘ county autho- 
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‘rities’ now being gradually established under the Science 
and Art Department’s regulations. But where the rivalry 
is bitter, and where a Borough Council or School Board is not 
satisfied with its representation on the county authority, no 
such concordat will be arrived at within reasonable time. If 
the Government are to wait for the local bodies to agree, and 
the local bodies are to wait for the Government to legislate, 
we fear that indefinite and injurious delay must ensue. 

Apart from the rivalries of local authorities, which we 
think might speedily be settled by Parliament, there does not 
seem to be any serious obstacle to immediate legislation. 

The ‘ religious’ difficulty which has been such a stumbling- 
block to progress in elementary education is not likely to be 
a formidable hindrance to a Secondary Education Bill. The 
conscience clauses of the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 have 
been found to work most satisfactorily when embodied in the 
numerous schemes passed for public endowed schools. The 
evidence before the Royal Commission ‘abundantly proved’ 
the extreme rarity of any such difficulty, though the 
Commissioners remark that ‘there seems to be some 
‘consciousness that this difficulty is always a possible con- 
‘tingency, and perhaps that very feeling is not without its 
‘value as a partial safeguard against the danger which it 
‘ apprehends.’ 

Even in Wales, where religious discord is far more bitter 
and widespread than in most parts of England, the cases of 
denominational disputes arising under the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act have been few in number, and have 
usually been traceable to a County Council in its zeal for non- 
conformity going beyond the lines laid down by that Act, 
e.g., by prohibiting denominational teaching in boarding 
houses. Such excesses of undenominationalists and any 
corresponding excesses of extreme churchmen, neither of 
which are very likely to be met with in English local bodies, 
would be easily and promptly checked by a central authority 
or, in the last resort, by Parliament. In short, we need not 
entertain any serious apprehension of a difficulty which (in 
secondary education at all events) is not likely to be raised 
by parents or by teachers, but only by a small number of 
extreme theologians or excited politicians. 

Nor should we think seriously of the pecuniary difficulty, 
were it not for a passing remark of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ‘ Educational experts,’ said Sir Michael Hicks- 
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Beach, speaking at Clifton in December last, * had fairly 
‘ frightened the British taxpayers and ratepayers.’ Such an 
utterance, coming from the statesman who keeps the strings 
of our national purse, undoubtedly requires an answer. And 
the answer we conceive is this, that, though it is true the 
promoters of elementary education are in no way satisfied 
with the 7,000,000/, they get annually from the Exchequer, 
and the 6,000,000/, they get annually from the rates, and 
are always demanding more public money, yet the advocates 
of the improvement of our higher instruction have been 
singularly moderate in their demands. No one can peruse 
earefully the Report of the Royal Commission without 
appreciating the careful regard for the economy of public 
resources which pervades it. Thus, education in secondary 
schools is (except where poor students are assisted by 
scholarships) to be given at cost price. Every existing 
school that is efticient must be utilised; endowments are, 
if possible, to be economised by diversion or removal ; public 
money is not to be granted to private institutions; the extra 
rate beyond that already authorised by law is to be limited to 
one penny in the pound, and no immediate increase of 
parliamentary grants is recommended. In short, the keynote 
of their recommendations with regard to resources is, 
‘Organise and re-adjust your funds’ ratber than ‘ Give and 
‘enlarge.’ This prudent example of public economy has 
been followed by most of the bodies of educational experts 
who have reviewed the Report of the Commission. The 
representatives of secondary schools have rather deprecated 
than urged large additional funds being placed at the 
disposal of the local authorities. There has no doubt been 
a demand for more liberal aid to the Science and Art 
institutes and to evening continuation schools; but this 
demand, it should be noted, arises under existing cireum- 
stances, and will have to be faced by the Treasury whether 
legislation takes place or not. 

Even assuming that 2 certain amount of additional money 
is required, surely such a wealthy country as ours ean afford 
to spend what is, in the opinion of the best judges, necessary 
to improve the standard of our higher instruction, and thus 
secure the intellectual progress and maintain the high com- 
mercial position of our nation. We have only to study such 
reports as those made to the Lord President by Sir Philip 
Magnus-and his colleagues in 1896, and to the Manchester 
City Council by their Technical Instruction Committee in 
1897, to realise what vast sums the eminently practical 
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German peoples think it worth while to spend on the instrue- 
tion of their ‘masters of industry’ and their superior 
artisans in their magnificently equipped technical institutes. 
And this scientific training must be based, if it is to be 
successful, on a sound system of secondary education, such 
as we are assured by Mr. Sadler* is to be found in the 
excellent Realschulen of Prussia. Other causes (such as 
the greater adaptability shown by their traders) may to 
some extent account for the more rapid development of 
German than of English commerce in receut years, but we 
sannot but believe that one of the chief causes is to be 
found in the more systematic and higher training given to 
their commercial and manufacturing classes. 

‘They are convinced,’ said Sir Philip Magnus of the Germans in 
the Report we have referred to, ‘that the nation which has the best 
schools is the best prepared for the great industrial warfare which lies 
before us; and no money appears to be grudged for the erection, 
equipment, and maintenance of educational institutions of all grades. 
. . » The education of a secondary school is in every way more 
accessible in Germany than here. The grades and differences of 
schools are better defined and more clearly understood ; the instruc- 
tion is more disciplinary and exercises a deep influence in the forma- 
tion of habits and in the training of character; the teaching of 
modern lunguazves is insisted upon to a far greater extent than in any 
of our own schools, with results of the greatest possible benefit to 
the German clerk and commercial agent; the absence of frequent and 
conflicting external examinations gives more time for careful study ; 
the remission of two years’ military service to those who reach a 
certain standard in a secondary school is a powerful encouragement to 
steady application; and the fees are much lower than in schools of 
corresponding grade in this country.’ 


There is yet another ground on which the reorganisation 
of secondary education may be supported, viz., that it is 
necessary for the proper regulation of our elementary school 
system. This was the constant contention of the late Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. ‘So long,’ he said in one of his latest 
official reports, ‘as public institution and supervision stop 
‘there (i.e. at popular instruction), and no contact and 
‘ correlation are established between our popular instruction 
‘ and the instruction above it, so long the condition of our 
‘popular instruction itself will and must remain un- 
* satisfactory.’ 

The intimate connexion between the two cannot be 
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* See Special Reports on Education Subjects, 1896-97. Edited by 
M. E. Sadler, p. 375. 
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denied. Many of our so-called elementary schools are, as 
we have already pointed out, in their upper classes, really 
secondary schools; while many of our so-called secondary 
schools are in fact continuation schools, and their curriculum 
ought to be adjusted so as to supplement the instruction 
given in the elementary schools. These intimate relations 
have been fully recognised, and some important proposals 
for their regulation made, in a joint memorandum published 
last August as a parliamentary paper. This memorandum, 
which has been adopted both by the Head Masters’ Associa- 
tion and by the Higher-grade Schools’ Association, demands 
an ‘ official differentiation’ of the aims and work of primary 
and secondary schools, and declares that this can only be 
satisfactorily accomplished by a Central Educational Coun- 
cil, a body that will obviously require statutory authority to 
enforce its decisions. 

It appears to be imagined in some quarters that the 
longer the delay, the easier it will be to effect the reforms 
required. We believe this to be a fallacy. Every year new 
vested interests are growing up, new schools and institutes 
are being established ; every year the various local authorities 
are ever taking firmer root in the educational soil, and it 
becomes more and more difficult to disturb them; every 
year the unfortunate restrictions of the Technical Instrue- 
tion Acts are more and more distorting and impeding the 
developement of our higher instruction, especially on its 
literary side. 

If another Session ends without a reasonably complete 
measure on secondary education being passed into law, 
England will, we think, have a right to complain. Not only 
is it most desirable to bring to an end the period of suspense 
which has troubled educationalists for the last five years, 
but Englishmen are beginning to feel that in this matter 
they have been neglected as compared with their neigh- 
bours in Wales. The wonderful outburst of zeal for higher 
instruction witnessed in the Principality since the passing 
of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 1889 has 
resulted, we believe, in already providing every district 
of that comparatively poor country with a fairly good 
secondary school. It is true that the farmers and middle 
classes of England have themselves very much to blame 
ior the delay, Their notorious indifference to education, 
especially in the agricultural districts of the south, has 
prevented our statesmen from regarding the problem as so 
urgent in England as in Wales, But many of them are now 
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beginning to realise the advantages enjoyed, not only by 
some foreign countries, but by the adjoining parts of the 
United Kingdom. Paying rates as they do for the instruction 
of the children of the working classes, they naturally think 
they have a right to demand some facilities for the higher 
education of their own children. At present they hardly 
realise exactly where the shoe pinches, but they will not fail 
to complain of any Government which, after a long tenure 
of office, shall neglect to do anything to supply the needs of 
which they are conscious. 

Tn conclusion, strongly as we deprecate a policy of delay, 
we deprecate still more earnestly any refusal to accept sub- 
stantial instalments of the reforms desired. If the Govern- 
ment, however mistakenly in our opinion, insist on such 
piecemeal legislation as they foreshadowed last August, 
we would accept their conclusion and frankly recognise the 
reorganisation of the central authority to bean essential and 
important step in the right direction. 

But even if we are yet to wait some time for a compre- 
hensive measure dealing with the local authorities, we would 
at least urge the desirability of removing without any further 
delay the two greatest hindrances to wise and economical 
administration on the part of these authorities by (1) appro- 
priating the ‘residue’ permanently to educational purposes, 
and (2) extending its application to the whole field of 
secondary instruction. These two simple but important 
objects might (as was shown in the Bill of 1896) be attained 
in a single clause of no great length. A small expenditure 
of parliamentary time would thus achieve great and far- 
reaching results. The uncertainties and dangers arising 
from the precariousness of the grants and the undue 
stimulus given to the scientific side of the school curriculum 
would speedily disappear. Technical and_ technological 
instruction, which has taken deep root, especially in our 
large towns, would still be carefully fostered; while the 
humanities would no longer be left to wither and starve in 
the absence of adequate endowment. Another great step 
would thus be taken towards that complete reorganisation 
of higher instruction, which we are satisfied forms one of 
the most pressing problems with which British statesmen 
have to deal in the immediate future. 


—_— 
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Art. VIIL.—M*>. Gregory's Letter-box, 1813-1830. Edited 


by Lady Grecory. London: 1898. 


TP justifying the publication of these excerpts from the 

correspondence of a long-forgotten Under-Secretary at 
Dublin Castle, Lady Gregory reports an observation of Mr. 
Lecky’s to which every one interested in Irish history 
must regretfully subscribe. ‘Far less is known,’ said the 
historian, ‘of the early part of this century in Ireland 
‘than of the close of the last.? The fact is incontestable ; 
and Lady Gregory’s volume, while it helps to lessen our 
ignorance, serves also to account for it, It is unquestion- 
able that the abolition of her separate legislature deprived 
Ireland of many of the sources of that picturesque interest 
in virtue of which the eighteenth century, and especially its 
closing years, must always remain for the historian the 
grand epoch of Irish history. 

A period widely different followed the Legislative Union 
and preceded Catholic Emancipation. It was a reriod 
deficient in incident and unfruitful in great personalities. 
With the passing of the Union Treland relapsed politically into 
the dulness and provincialism of the age which had intervened 
between the days of Swift and those of Grattan. The men 
who had filled great parts in Dublin were, with a few signal 
exceptions, lost and unknown in the arena of Westminster ; 
and of the younger generation of the members of the Irish 
Parliament, none achieved fame at St. Stephen’s who had 
not already won it at College Green. In political memoirs 
directly relating to Ireland the period is almost barren ; and 
the affairs of that island are referred to in the letters and 
papers of the English statesmen of the day only as episodes 
in which little interest was taken and of which even less 
was understood. Of the effect of this neglect in producing 
apathy and dulness in Irish society two illustrations may 
suffice. It anglicised the career of so essentially Irish a 
spirit as Thomas Moore’s. Too mereurial to be content 
with a province, Moore transferred to the salon of Holland 
ITouse and the gardens of Bowood the social talents which, 
had a Parliament remained in Dublin, would have been 
exerted at the table of the Viceroy or in the drawing- 
rooms of Carton. Again, it is difficult to imagine a con- 
trast more complete than that between the pictures drawn 
by Jonah Barrington and Richard Lalor Sheil of the 
times with which they were respectively familiar. Of the 
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two writers, the younger was far the abler and owned the 
more accomplished pen; and the inferiority of Sheil’s 
sketches to those of Barrington only emphasises the differ- 
ence in the seale of interest between the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century and the first quarter of the nineteenth. 
When Barrington wrote his Recollections, he could call 
them, grandiosely indeed, but not absurdly, the ‘ Historic 
‘Memoirs of Ireland.’ When Sheil wished to depict the 
Dublin of his day, he was reduced to the humbler title of 
‘Sketches of the Irish Bar.’ 

The history of Ireland in the nineteenth century falls 
naturally into two main periods of nearly equal length. 
But so sharply are the contrasts drawn that to modern 
observation they seem to be separated by a century; so 
opposite are the social characteristics and so different the 
political ideas which belong to each. The first stretches 
from the Union to the Young Ireland movement and 
the Potato Famine, and belongs to history; the second 
reaches from that point to the present moment. Of 
these periods the first may itself be divided into two; 
of which one runs from 1800 to 1828, and is occupied with 
the struggle for religious freedom. The second and shorter 
begins with the triumph of O’Connell in the latter year, and 
ends in the social cataclysm of the famine and the political 
anarchy caused by the schism between Old and Young 
Ireland; from the throes of which have emerged all the 
movements that are still living in the Ireland of to-day. It 
is with the earliest of these strongly marked and separated 
eras that we have to do in these pages. 

The Ireland of Swift is hardly more remote from the 
Ireland of Parnell than is the Ireland of this epoch when 
the principle of Catholic Emancipation was struggling for 
recognition, and when resistance to that demand was 
avowedly based by statesmen on the inconsistency between the 
concession of the Catholic claims and the maintenance of the 
Protestant Constitution in Church and State. In those days 
Ireland still remained absolutely in the hands of the terri- 
torial aristocracy which had held power throughout the 
eighteenth century. As Jately as 1825 the whole parlia- 
mentary representation was in the control of the country 
gentlemen. The Union had altered nothing in this respect. 
Although Catholic Emancipation was the foremost subject 
of contention, the cleavage of parties in the country was 
not as yet synonymous with the antagonism of creeds. 
Tn the generation that succeeded the Union, parties followed 
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for the most part the lines which had been formed in the 
parliamentary conflicts of the extinct legislature. The 
ideals of the elder generation of Protestant landowners were 
not yet in sharp conflict with those of the mass of the people. 
(Girattan had fonnd among the Protestant squirearchy, who 
dreaded Emancipation as incompatible with the preservation 
in Treland of the Protestant Constitution of 1789, the most 
efficient allies in his struggle against the destruction of the 
Parliament he had won; and it took twenty years of stead- 
fast resistance to the Catholic demand to alienate the forty- 
shilling freeholders (who were abolished by Peel when he 
carried the measure which their defection had rendered 
inevitable) from the landowners who had shared their 
national aspirations. It was not until after the partial 
famine of 1822 that the people began to range themselves 
in systematic political opposition to their landlords, and 
even then their hostility was mainly the resultant of the 
distress created by the depression of the times, and the con- 
sequent heavy pressure of rents which had been raised 
during those piping times of agriculture which had _ pre- 
vailed during the Napoleonic wars. 

For it is remarkable that in these early years the mass of 
the Catholie voters who had been enfranchised in 1793 
were singularly apathetic on the subject of emancipation. 
The Catholic peers represented by Lord Fingall, and the 
Catholic merchants of Dublin represented by John Keogh, 
were far more concerned for the liberation of their faith than 
the Catholic peasantry appeared to be at that time; andthe 
agitation both of Lord Fingall and of Keogh—and, indeed, 
it may be added, of the Roman Catholic hierarchy headed 
by Archbishop Troy—was avowedly loyal to the constitu- 
tion. For many years after the Union the mass of the 
people cared very little for Catholic Emancipation. It is 
this apathy of the population which explains, though it 
does not justify, the academic character of the early debates 
on Emancipation in the Imperial Parliament, and the 
amateur spirit in which the great question was approached 
even by the statesmen who affected to support it. 

A second characteristic which differentiates the Ireland 
of the first quarter of the century from the Ireland of to- 
day is its remoteness in those days from the centre of the 
Empire. In days before the locomotive, still more in days 
when there was no steam communication between Dublin 
and Holyhead, Ireland was a province in a sense in which 
it has long ceased to be so regarded, In the first decade 
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of the century Dublin, for every purpose of conference and 
discussion, was much further from London than Calcutta is 
to-day. In bad weather the two capitals were often five 
days apart. As late as 1815 it took Peel, when Chief 
Secretary, thirty-three hours—two nights and a day—to 
make the passage from Holyhead to Dublin; and in 1821, 
just before the visit of George IV. to Ireland, Lord Talbot, 
the Viceroy, writing from Ingestre to Mr. Gregory, notes 
with enthusiasm the feat of the new packet, which had 
enabled him to cross the Channel and to travel seventy-two 
miles in England and seven in Ireland within the space of 
thirty hours. 

Again at this period the Irish American, as he has been 
known for half a century, was still unheard of. That large 
naturalised but unabsorbed population of Irishmen, for 
whose steady immigration the United States has found room 
for several decades, had not yet commenced its exodus. 
At the beginning of the century there was indeed an 
American-lrish population; but it was a population Saxon, 
and not Celtic, in its origin, Protestant, and not Catholic, 
in its sympathies. The Irishmen who participated in the 
successful assertion of American independence, and whose 
kindred in Ireland manned the ranks of the Irish Volunteers, 
were not the progenitors of the American-Irish of to-day. 
It was from among the Scottish-Irish of Ulster that the 
founders of the American Republic drew many of the 
most valuable among the citizen soldiers of Washington's 
army, and it was from the same source that the power was 
drawn to which England felt constrained to yield in 1782, 
and which, sixteen years later, constituted the backbone of 
the movement in which the Rebellion of 1798 originated. 
The Irish Americans who traced their birth to Ulster had 
no affinities with Catholic Ireland, and their sympathies 
with the democratic movement at home were withered in 
the heat of the Rebellion. From 1798 to 1848 no external 
influences worth speaking of hostile to Great Britain were 
exerted from America by men of Irish deseent—a fact which 
the abortive rising of the younger Emmet illustrates rather 
than contradicts. 

But although there was, thus, an almost total absence of 
organised agitation, there were exhibited throughout this 
period from time to time manifestations of those sporadic 
agrarian disturbances from which Ireland has seldom been 
wholly exempt. To the Steel-boys, Hearts of Oak and 
Defenders of the eighteenth century there sueceeded the 
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Threshers, whose objective was Tithe, and the Ribbonmen, 
whose conspiracy was perhaps the earliestavowed combination 
against the payment of rent in Ireland, and who had their 
origin in the ineradicable land hunger of the Irish people, and 
the traditionary doctrine of the ownership of the land by the 
descendants of its expropriated possessors. But during the 
period with which we are dealing neither of these move- 
ments attained to really formidable proportions. Ribbonism 
appears to have originated in the North of Ireland, where it 
seems to have been the Catholic counterblast to Orangeism, 
and to have partaken at first mainly of the character of a 
religious combination, though it soon assumed an agrarian 
form. The movement was not widespread, being confined to 
the Catholic population of some parts of Ulster; and that it 
did not, at first, make itself felt as a force sufficient to inspire 
much serious alarm may be inferred from an _ anecdote 
indicative of the depths of official ignorance which Lady 
Gregory repeats. When in 1818 it was reported to the 
Home Secretary by an informer that ‘a great deal of 
‘ Ribbon work is carrying on at Ballyeastle,’ Lord Sidmouth 
forwarded the letter to Ireland, endorsing it as information 
relative ‘to an intended rising of the Ribbon Weavers.’ 

It was in an Ireland thus tranquil, self-contained, and 
provincial that the struggle for Emancipation commeneed. 
The first years of the century passed amid the dubious 
expectancy excited during the negotiations for the Union 
by the pledges of Cornwallis and Castlereagh. For a time, 
Grattan and his adherents continued to await the fulfil- 
ment of the Irish policy cf Pitt. When it had become 
plain, first through the retirement of Pitt from office, 
and afterwards through his resumption of it, that relief 
would not be granted by George III. or the Tories, ex- 
pectation was centred for a brief moment in I"ox and 
the heir to the throne, who it was considered certain 
would signalise their accession to the power long denied to 
them by passing the measure with which both were understood 
to be identified. When, however, Fox, as Foreign Secretary, 
under the nominal chieftainship of Grenville, arrived for a 
brief moment at the helm, he declined to legislate in a 
direction obnoxious to the feelings of his sovereign. During 
their short tenure of office the Whigs were reduced to appeals 
to their Irish friends not to embarrass the Ministry by 
agitating the question, but to be satisfied with the good 
intentions of statesmen determined to redeem their pledges 
at the earliest moment. The friends of emancipation were, 
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indeed, consistently unfortunate. Fox, like Canning twenty 
years later, died in the moment of belated triumph, at the 
head of a divided party. With him died even the faint hopes 
that rested on the good intentions of the Whigs, and the 
Tories entered on the most extended period of power ever 
enjoyed by any party since the one-man Ministry of Walpole. 
Under the leadership of Perceval, they offered an absolute 
and uncompromising resistance to the Catholic claims, and 
afterwards, under the premiership of Lord Liverpool, they 
established that extraordinary system under which the con- 
troversy which most divided parties in the State was allowed 
to remain an open question in the Cabinet. 

For the long struggle which was maintained under these 
peculiar conditions in Ireland and in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, there was developed a protagonist, well suited in 
temperament and training as well to the grey era which 
witnessed his efforts as to the forces at his disposal and to 
the weapons which were available. Between the passion 
and the pomp of Grattan and the turbulent but conquering 
vehemence of O’Connell there intervenes in the history of 
Trish patriotism and eloquence the granite figure of Plunket. 
The secondary place which is occupied in the chronicles of 
the agitation that makes up the contribution of Ireland to the 
parliamentary history of the first quarter of the century, by 
the man who, through three-fourths of its course, occupied 
the foremost place in the struggle has never been sufficiently 
accounted for. The surpassing eminence of Plunket in the 
parliamentary arena in the days when 


‘Emancipation, not as yet in reach, 
Was still a glorious question for a speech ’ 


has, indeed, been proclaimed not by one, but by all, of his most 
conspicrous contemporaries. Brougham and Mackintosh, 
Peel and Russell, have vied in eulogies which concur to 
raise the fame of the Irish orator to the level of the greatest 
names in the parliamentary eloquence of Great Britain. But 
these praises only emphasise the comparative failure of 
the most eloquent champion of the Catholic cause to touch 
the hearts and imaginations of the people with whose 
aspirations, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, his 
fame is for ever associated. 

Born at Enniskillen on July 1, 1764, William Conyngham 
Plunket was the youngest son of the Rev. Patrick Plunket, 
a Nonconformist clergyman of that town, who subsequently 
became the minister of the Unitarian congregation of Strand 
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Street, Dublin. Dr. Plunket, who appears to have possessed 
something of the force of character which distinguished his 
son, died at a comparatively early age, leaving his widow 
and family in circumstances so straitened as to require the 
public subscription by which the means of education were 
readily provided for his six children by a grateful congrega- 
tion. Young Plunket was thus enabled to acquire, first at 
Dr Kerr’s School, and subsequently at Trinity College, 
Dubiin, a competent knowledge of the classics, and an 
abundant intellectual equipment. To his abiding sense of 
the advantage to himself of the kindly benevolence shown 
by his father’s friends Plunket in his last days testified iu a 
striking manner when, on the death, some sixty years later, 
of a succeeding minister at Strand Street, in circumstances 
equally trying, he contributed to the fund raised for the 
relief of the clergyman’s family the munificent subscrip- 
tion of 500I. 

Plunket’s college life began at the moment when Grattan 
had won for the Irish Parliament its short-lived independ- 
ence, and he soon joined the coterie of brilliant young 
Irishmen who emulated aud imitated in the Historical 
Society of Trinity College the eloquence which reverberated 
through the adjacent building at College Green. In this 
Society the future senator took his first lessons in oratory, 
and there it was that he imbibed the principles of that 
moderate Liberalism to which he clung steadfastly throughout 
every phase of his career. Dublin University, which has 
been commonly accounted the home of an undiscerning and 
undeviating Toryism, but which has always been imore 
Liberal than its reputation, was then under the influence of 
its somewhat incongruous Provost, Hely Hutchinson; and 
in days before Burke had sounded the note of alarm which 
cleft the Whig party in twain the Historical Society was the 
home of a distinctly militant Liberalism. At the period 
when Plunket first bethought himself of politics, men whom 
the stress of a revolutionary era was to place so far asunder 
as Charles Kendal Bushe and Wolfe Tone, Laurence 
Parsons, afterwards Lord Rosse, and the elder Emmet, were 
joined in a cordial union of political conviction which lasted 
for many years ere it perished in the flames of revolutionary 
agitation. But the tone and colour of Plunket’s creed may 
be said never to have varied from the outset to the close of 
his career. He was « Whig by temperament, and a Whig 
he remained through every alternation of political fortune, 
never advancing beyond the limits of a cautious Liberalism 
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combined with a fearless imperialism. In later life he was 
the subject of some animadversion from the more stern and 
unbending disciples of Fox for throwing in his lot with the 
Grenville Whigs. But those who thus attacked him can 
have had little real understanding of his political sym- 
pathies, for Plunket was a Grenville Whig before the 
Grenville Whigs existed, and remained one after they had 
become extinct. 

Called in 1787 to the Irish Bar, which he joined under the 
patronage of the jovial and popular Chief Baron Yelverton, 
Plunket applied himself strenuously to his profession, 
maintaining, however, a keen interest in public affairs. 
By virtue of his knowledge of pelitics and his university 
connexions, he made his first important appearance as 
counsel for Sir Laurence Parsons in a celebrated election 
petition against the return of Mr. Hely Hutchinson for the 
University, which, it was alleged, had been procured through 
the illicit intervention of the Provost. The developement 
of Irish polities was gradually separating Plunket at this 
time from his early associates, and throwing him more and 
more into sympathy with Grattan, whose devoted adherent 
he remained to the close of the veteran patriot’s career, and 
to whom in the greatest of all his speeches he paid the 
homage of a splendid panegyric. Buta letter written to 
Tone in 1795, on the occasion of the departure of the 
United Irish leader for America, shows that even in their 
altered circumstances he still preserved a cordial friendship 
for his old companion ; while on his side Tone dwells more 
than once in his diaries on his affectionate memories of their 
intercourse in their early years at the Bar. 

It was not, however, until 1798, when he had been above 
ten years at the Bar, and had already obtained his silk gown 
from Lord Chancellor Clare, that Plunket entered the Lrish 


Parliament. In that year Lord Charlemont, the Nestor of 


the Irish Whigs, and the early patron and friend of Grattan, 
was desirous of finding some young politician of ability and 
promise to sit for the family borough from which his own 
title was derived. ‘''wo-and-twenty years earlier the same 
patron, by means of the same borough, had given to the 
author of legislative independence his first Parliamentary 
opportunity ; and he was now to afford to the friend and 
champion of emancipation the means of rendering the first 
of a long series of services to that cause. Charlemont had 
long been the formal and ornamental head of the popular 








party in Ireland. He had been the Commander-in-Chief of 
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the Volunteers, and had presided at the famous Convention 
of 1783. But he was a Protestant of the Protestants, as 
was natural enough in an Ulster landowner. His influence 
had been successfully exerted at the Volunteer Convention to 
prevent the endorsement of the Catholic claims by that 
body; and he preserved tenacivusly in his declining days 
the principles and prejudices which had animated his prime. 
Accordingly his invitation to Plunket to accept the nomina- 
tion to the seat for Charlemont was offered upon the basis of 
opposition to the obnoxious doctrine of emancipation. At 
the interview between the old peer and the young politician 
ut which this offer was made, the divergence of their views 
upon this point became apparent; and it is much to the 
credit of one who has been unjustly charged with the selfish 
opportunism of the political lawyer, that Plunket at once 
decided to forego an opportunity so advantageous to his 
career at the price of his convictions on what seemed to him 
the most vital of Irish questions. His independence did 
him no disservice in the eyes of the old patriot, who invited 
Plunket to a second conference, at which he promised his 
nominee a free hand on the Catholic question. Plunket 
accordingly entered the House of Commons as member for 
the borough of Charlemont. It was thus his good fortune 
to mark his entrance upon the stage of active polities by a 
signal service to the cause with which to the day of its tinal 
triumph Plunket was thenceforward identified. 

The political circumstances of 1793 were not especially 
favourable to the parliamentary success of the member for 
Charlemont. The outbreak of the Rebellion, justifying all 
the forebodings of the dominant party in the Irish assembly, 
condemned their opponents to inaction, and afforded nu 
opportunity of distinction toa parliamentary novice. Piunket 
earned no special reputation in his first session; and al- 
though his patron wrote of hiia, within two months of his 
entering the House of Commons, that he had exceeded his 
(Chariemont’s) expectations, and was ‘already one ef the 
* best and most useful debaters,’ Mr. Plunket was described 
ina book of ‘Sketches of Irish Political Characters,’ pub- 
lished in 1799, and written in a tone of friendliness to the 
popular party, as ‘an acute reasoner, but not an eloquent 
* speaker.’ 

Of his attitude towards publie affairs at this period a 
particularly interesting record survives in a hitherto un- 
published letter, written in October 1798 to a friend in 
America, in which he reviews the incidents of that exciting 
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year, and discusses with remarkable insight the conduct of 
the Government in relation to the outbreak and suppression 
of the Rebellion : — 


‘Though it appears that the Government had very early notice of 
the designs of the United Irishmen and of the full extent of them, and 
though they had come to a very early resolution of putting them down 
by force and coercion, merely, they certainly made no preparations 
correspondent with this resolution for this event which must have 
been foreseen. Sir Ralph Abercrombie had come over here as 
Commander-in-Chief, and had begun to put the army on a respectable 
footing ; but some noblemen who were colonels of militia regiments 
took offence at his conduct, and he was obliged to go away. The con- 
sequence was that at the time of the public bursting out of ye 
Rebellion on May 23 last, the Government was in a situation totally 
unable to cope with the insurgents, The plans of these latter had 
been laid with so much judgement, and pursued with so much activity 
and perseverance, that it still remains to me a matter of much astonish- 
ment how they could have failed. The immediate preservation of the 
country was owing to the Yeomanry; and the early example set by 
the lawyers’ corps in particular; and their zeal and alacrity when the 
hour of danger came produced, I am convinced, the most happy con- 
sequences over the whole kingdom. Notwithstanding their exertions, 
Dublin very narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the enemy, 
both at the first breaking out of the business, and afterwards in the 
progress of it; and I have little doubt in my own mind that if even 
the small body of 1,000 French, who since landed at Killala, had 
arrived during the Rebellion, and while Lord Camden was here, that 
the country would have been subdued. The measures both military 
and civil of Lord Cornwallis have very considerably altered the face 
of our affairs, and the mind of the North of Ireland has certainly 
undergone a material change. The conduct of the great nations too, 
America, Switzerland, Holland, Italy, &c., has completely opened their 
eyes us to what they may expect from them ; and besides, the novelty 
and newfanglement of revolutionary clubs and committces having 
worn off, I believe the great body of those who were disaffected are 
now disposed to mind their own business, and dismiss politics from 
their thoughts. The great danger appears to me to result from the 
Catholic question. When you were here there were, I believe, but 
very few “ Orangemen,” and these confined principally to the county 
Armagh. They have since grown into a very formidable body, and 
in almost every part of the kingdom. They are composed almost 
entirely of red-hot protestant ascendency meu. You know the degree 
cf political sayacity and moderation possessed by that descrip- 
tion of city and country gentlemen here, and how conciliating they 
would probably be both in act and expression towards their Catholic 
brethren. . . . This spirit has been a good deal checked by the 
marked disapproval of Lord Cornwallis, but is still far from being 


subdued, and if it should succeed so far as to make the question of 


loyal and disloyal narrow itself into that of Protestant or Papist, I 
absolutely must despair of the safety of this country.’ 
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As we are in this article concerned mainly with the post- 
Union period of Plunket’s political activity, we shall refer 
but briefly to the part he played in the debates upon the 
Union. Though the invective of some of his speeches, and 
particularly of his attacks upon Castlereagh, rises to an 
extraordinary pitch of passionate vehemence, Plunket did 
not in our judgement attain to the high-water mark of his 
powers in the Irish Parliament. In his Anti-Union speeches 
his oratory has the rush, the haste, and the movement of 
a swollen river torrent; in his Emancipation speeches there 
is more of power and majesty, and he resembles, as was 
said of a great Irishman of an earlier generation, ‘a great 
‘sea in a calm.’ The courage which Plunket exhibited 
at a period when opposition appeared hopeless, was 
admirable. But the rhetoric of these Anti-Union speeches 
is, on the whole, overstrained. If his castigation of Castle- 
reagh recalls in its unsparing denunciation the pitiless 
ferocity of Junius, it recalls also its exaggeration. The 
indignation seems at times artificial, and personalities too 
frequently usurp the place of argument. 

But although Plunket was occasionally hurried, in the 
height of the stormy controversies of the Union, into 
violences of expression and even action which were foreign 
to the natural calm of his nature, and although his view 
of the policy of the Union underwent considerable modifica- 
tion as he observed the gradual course of its effect, there is 
no doubt whatever that at this period he was sincerely 
convinced of the magnitude and reality of the evils which he 
seemed to foresee, and at which he declaimed with so much 
magnificent wrath. In the letter of 1798 from which we 
have already quoted he communicated to his correspondent 
in America his apprehension of a Union, writing of it asa 
measure which if determined on by ministers would most 
probably be adopted by the Irish Parliament owing to the 
disgust of moderate men with the excesses of the popular 
side. But he added that though ‘it would for the present 
‘be submitted to, it seems to me equally clear that in the 
‘course of not many years it would be followed by a 
‘ separation—an event ruinous both to Great Britain and 
‘ Treland.’ 

With the passing of the Act of Union, Plunket quietly 
turned from politics to the Bar. He made no attempt for 
several years to enter the Imperial Parliament. But the 
fame he had won at College Green attended him to the 
Four Courts, and helped to ensure his forensic success. 
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In 1803 his acceptance of a brief for the prosecution 
on the occasion of the trial of Robert Emmet for high 
treason caused the first rift in his relations with the popular 
party. To Plunket was assigned the duty of replying for 
the Crown and reviewing the evidence. This he did with a 
vigour and directness which drew down upon him the 
wrath of Emmet’s friends. Plunket was falsely represented 
as having been the intimate of the unfortunate patriot, and 
as having, in the ardour of the crown advocate, forgotten 
the respect due to the memories of private friendship. 
These charges were proved to be false, and when, on his 
appointment as Solicitor-General a few months later, 
Cobbett made them the basis of a bitter personal attack, 
Plunket obtained 5001. damages in respect of the libel from 
a London jury. It is obvious that the inconsistency which 
was sought to be established between Plunket’s fiery oppo- 
sition to the Union and his denunciation of the treason 
which sought to overturn it by force was purely superficial. 
Whether as the opponent or the apologist of the Union, 
Plunket was always a convinced Imperialist, and, like 
Grattan, was loyal to the core to the British connexion and 
abhorrent of every form of unconstitutional agitation. But, 
however unjust the charge, the incident undoubtedly injured 
his popularity. 

Plunket’s acceptance of the Solicitor-Generalship in the 
Addington Administration was followed by his promotion to 
the Attorney-Generalship in 1805 ; and, retaining his position 
in the ‘ Ministry of all the Talents,’ he entered the House of 
Commons in 1807 at the solicitation of Grenville as the 
member for Midhurst, a borough for which Fox had once 
sat. From the representation of this seat he retired, as 
already mentioned, on his resignation of the Attorney- 
Generalship at the fall of the Grenville combination, and 
did not appear again at Westminster until 1812. But he 
signalised his first brief appearance in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment by aspecch on the Catholic question which charmed and 
delighted the House of Commons, and which was referred 
to a year later by so high an authority as Mr. Whitbread as 
‘a speech which will never be forgotten.’ Returning to 
Ireland, he assumed in the lesser world of the Four Courts 
a position of eminence more commanding, perhaps, than 
has ever been occupied by any private member of the Irish 
Bar. In 1812 he was returned to Parliament as member 
for the University of Dublin, and was thus enabled to 
participate in the debate raised by Grattan on the Catholic 
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question in 1813. It was then that he delivered the speech 
upon which, together with the still more magnificent effort 
of 1821, his parliamentary fame chiefly rests. 

At this period the Catholic cause had made what appeared 
to be substantial strides towards success. As early as 1807 
George Ponsonby had written to Plunket that the ‘No 
‘ Popery’ cry was dead, and that ‘if the King were out of 
‘the question the Catholic Bill would pass like a turnpike 
‘one.’ For some years the question appeared to be not so 
much whether there should be a Relief Bill as the form 
which the Relief Bill should take and the securities by 
which it should be accompanied for the protection of the 
Kstablishment. Croker in his statesmanlike pamphlet on 
the State of Ireland, written in 1808, laid down, in sugges- 
tions which are valuable as depicting the ideas of the 
moderate Protestants for whom the writer spoke, the con- 
ditions upon which Emancipation might be safely granted. 
Of these the most important was ‘that the priesthood be 
‘Catholic but not Popish, paid by the State, approved by 
‘the Crown, and independent of all foreign control;’ in 
other words, endowment of the priesthood and a royal veto 
on the appointment of bishops. That both these proposals 
might have been readily carried on these lines at almost 
any pericd from 1807 to 1821, but for the obstacle stated by 
Ponsonby, appears practically certain; and there is no reason 
to doubt that such a settlement would at that time have been 
accepted by every section of Catholic opinion in Ireland, in- 
cluding the bishops, and by all but an insignificant remnant 
of Protestant extremists. The Catholic organisation was at 
this time less militant than it had been since 1791 or than 
it became a few years later. Wyse, the historian of the 
Catholic Association, admits that the agitation had been 
weakened by contention for leadership, and rendered less 
effective by ‘the apprehension of incurring by any acts of a 
‘ bold and independent nature the displeasure of the superior 
‘ powers.’ The hierarchy were still led by Archbishop 
Troy, a prelate of great moderation and discretion, who had 
conducted the negotiations with Castlereagh which preceded 
the Union, and who, loyal to the English connexion from 
beginning to end of his episcopate, had always shown him- 
self favourable to a reasonable compromise. But then, as 
in 1800, the impossibility of gaining the concurrence of the 
King obliged even the ministers who favoured Emanci- 
pation to postpone all thought of legislation ; and before the 
scruples of the Sovereign could be overcome, Catholic opinion 
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under the influence of O’Connell had so hardened against 
what were known as ‘the securities’ as to render any 
measure of limited Emancipation useless and impossible. 

The state of parties in Ireland at this period is somewhat 
involved and confusing. But the ideas of the Whig 
aristocracy with whom Plunket most nearly sympathised, 
though he went beyond them in his views on Emancipation, 
as well as those of the constitutional Catholics, of the official 
Tories, and of the irreconcileable Orangemen, may best be 
explained by a reference to the four conspicuous figures in 
whom those ideas were respectively personified—viz. George 
Ponsonby, John Keogh, William Saurin, and Patrick 
Duigenan. 

Grattan apart, the chief figure among Irish Liberals in 
the House of Commons for several years after the Union 
was that of George Ponsonby. A member of one of 
the most influential and wealthy of the propertied families 
of Ireland, he had, while still a very young man, co- 
operated with Grattan in 1782, and had throughout the 
career of the Trish Parliament acted uniformly with 
the old patriot. He had been the trusted adviser of 
the Rockingham Whigs in their dealings with Treland, 
and when in 1794 the Duke of Portland and his friends 
coalesced with Pitt, Ponsonby was the person chiefly 
consulted by them in framing the Irish policy which was 
then thrust on the Prime Minister. At the time of this 
combination he had expected that the appointment of 
Attorney-General would be given to himself, and that a 
large share of Irish patronage would be placed at the dis- 
posal of his friends, who had long been excluded from office. 
He exercised a boundless influence on Lord Fitzwilliam, 
with whom he was closely connected by family ties, and to 
his determination ‘to get,’ in his own words, ‘the whole 
‘ power of the country into his hands,’ Lord Ashbourne, in 
his recent work on Pitt, has properly ascribed the chief 
responsibility for the errors of that well-intentioned but 
most ill-advised Viceroy. After the Union Ponsonby became 
prominent in the Imperial Parliament, ef which, save during 
his brief tenure of office as Lord Chancellor of Ireland in the 
Grenville Ministry, he remained a member until his death 
in 1817. During the latter half of this period he was the 
actual leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
thus taking his place with Castlereagh and Plunket—one 
can hardly include Grattan—in the small group of Irishmen 
who had sat at College Green whose parliamentary fame 
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was enlarged by the Union. Ponsonby, however, from the 
outset of his career at Westminster, was too closely con- 
nected with the official Opposition to be able to lend much 
material assistance to the agitation of the Catholic question ; 
and though he was active in the debate on the Catholic 
Petition of 1805, and subsequently tceok a strenuous part in 
advocating the Veto, the real conduct of the Catholic cause 
in Parliament fell more and more into the hands of Grattan. 
The veteran patriot, however, though still great on great 
occasions, was in delicate health. He had never been 
eminent as a tactician. He was thus but ill-fitted in his 
declining years for the conduct of an uphill struggle in a 
hostile assembly on behalf of an unpopular cause. 

While the Catholic cause had fallen into aristocratic 
hands, to an extent which made it possible to describe it 
with little exaggeration, as Croker did in his pamphlet, 
as meaning no more than the emancipation of ‘ at most 
‘six lords, one hundred and fifty commoners, and twenty 
‘ ecclesiastics,’ the popular voice was still heard in the 
councils of the movement in the person of John Keogh, 
who, supported by the survivors of the old Catholic Com- 
mittee, was able occasionally to force upon Lord Fingall 
and his friends measures of which they disapproved. Though 
now an elderly man, whose work lay in a past which had 
been distinguished by very solid services to his religion, 
Keogh’s record and performances still entitled him to the 
acknowledged leadership of the remnant of that body of 
Roman Catholics by whose exertions in the ‘ Back-lane 
‘ Parliament’ of 1792 the concession of the parliamentary 
franchise had been secured. Humble in his origin, bred to 
trade, rough in exterior, and unconciliatory in temperament, 
Keogh may be styled the first plebeian leader of the Irish 
Catholics. He had been closely connected with the United 
Irish movement, in which he was fora time the intimate 
associate and adviser of Tone; but having been arrested, 
perhaps fortunately for himself, as early as 1796, he escaped 
complicity with the actual committee of the organisation, and 
tbus avoided the fate which in 1798 overtook the majority of 
his associates. He had subsequently made his peace with the 
Government, who, satisfied of his disposition, left him un- 
molested in his residence at Mount Jerome, near Dublin, 
where a few years earlier he had undoubtedly plotted with 
Tone and his associates the means of procuring a French 
invasion. During the Emmet insurrection his papers were 
seized by the Government but were returned to him unopened, 
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an indulgence upon which Keogh’s posthumous detractors 
have founded the suspicion of bad faith. For this charge 
there appears to have been no sufficient justification, though 
it is certain that Keogh, whose interest in revolutionary 
politics seems to have been inspired solely by solicitude for 
the Catholic cause, loyally accepted the Union and never 
sought to disturb it. Such conduct was not unnatural in a 
man who had realised a large fortune by successful industry, 
aud had acquired substantial real estate in Ireland; but it 
was not acceptable to the more militant patriots who began to 
come to the surface in Irish polities during the second decade 
of the century ; and at the close of his life Keogh was rudely 
dethroned by O'Connell, and his policy repudiated. Yet 
his boast to his supplanter, ‘’Twas I made men of the 
‘ Catholics,’ was no exaggeration of the part he had played 
in Irish politics; and it is not a little curious that, 
though so carefully constitutional in his actions, he pre- 
dicted the means by which Emancipation was eventually 
to be won—asserting that the return of a Roman Catholic 
to Parliament would appeal to a principle of liberty more 
rooted in the minds of Englishmen than their antipathy 
to Emancipation; and that, rather than disfranchise a 
constituency by refusing admission to its chosen repre- 
sentative, they would remodel the qualifying oath in favour 
of Noman Catholics. 

The personage by whom Plunket was succeeded in 1807 
in the office of Attorney-General, and who retained that 
appointment for the space—unparalleled in the present 
century and but once exceeded in the last—of fifteen years, 
was among the most remarkable Irishmen of his day. Of 
Huguenot descent on the father’s side, a Scotch Presby- 
terian through the mother’s, William Saurin united in a 
person which presented an odd mixture of Languedoc and 
Fife the cognate religious strains of an uncompromising 
Protestantism and an ineradicable distrust of Roman 
Catholicism. Already an eminent king’s counsel, at the 
outbreak of the Rebellion in 1798 he had headed the lawyers’ 
corps of Yeomanry, to whose energy and vigilance on that 
occasion Government was in no small degree indebted for 
the preservation of order in Dublin; and, entering the 
Irish House of Commons in the following year, he had led 
the resistance of the Trish Bar to the Union, bitterly 
opposing, on strictly Protestant grounds, a measure which 
threatened, in his opinion, a breach in the Protestant fabric 
of the constitution. Saurin was reputed to have refused 
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the most attractive offers from Government to induce him 
to change his opinion, and undoubtedly declined to accept 
the Solicitor-Generalship when that office fell vacant in 
1800. He allowed a similar opportunity to slip in 1803, 
apparently from a want of confidence in the sincerity of 
the resistance likely to be offered to Emancipation by a 
Ministry dependent on Pitt for existence. When in 1807 
the Duke of Portland formed an admiaistration on a frankly 
anti-Catholic basis, Saurin’s consistent and convinced attach- 
ment to Protestant principles, combined with the highest 
personal character and the foremost professional status, 
marked him out as the most suitable adviser of the Crown 
on legal affairs. On Plunket’s resignation he was accord- 
ingly promoted per saltum, mainly at the instance of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, over the head of Bushe, who had been 
Solicitor-General for two years, but who was too closely 
identified with the Catholic cause to be acceptable to the 
new régime. Associated with a Lord Chancellor who was 
a stranger to Ireland, and with a subordinate who lacked 
the full confidence of his superiors, Saurin quickly became 
the sole reliance of the Irish Government in legal matters ; 
while the chance which gave him, in the first two years of 
office, an absentee Chief Secretary in the person of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, enabled him to grasp a share of 
political authority which, once seized, was never voluntarily 
surrendered. He became the embodiment of the policy of 
Dublin Castle, and, until he was peremptorily removed from 
office in 1822, he practically directed the machine of Irish 
government. So great was his power that he was described 
by Lord Wellesley, the Lord Lieutenant who superseded 
him, as having been the virtua! Viceroy for fifteen years. 
Of the humblest origin, and originally of the Roman 
Catholic religion, Patrick Duigenan came to be regarded, 
by a singular contradiction of fate, as the chief exponent of 
lrish Protestant opinion in its most confident and uncom- 
promising form. Designed by his parents, who were 
Leitrim peasants, for the Catholic priesthood, he early 
exhibited such proofs of that robust vigour of character 
which distinguished him through life as attracted the 
notice of a Protestant clergyman who kept a school in his 
parish. He was thenceforward brought up in the Protestant 
faith, thus affording one of the rare examples of the success- 
ful operation of the policy by which the clergy of the 
Establishment were encouraged to bring over the children 
of Roman Catholics to the State Church. Profiting by the 
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educational advantages thus opened to him, Duigenan 
entered at Trinity College, Dublin, where his ability and 
industry gained for him the distinction of a fellowship. 
He was subsequently called to the Irish Bar, where his 
vigorous and somewhat noisy self-assertion soon pushed 
him into prominence. Attaching himself to the fortunes 
of Tisdal, the Attorney-General of the day and member for 
the University, Duigenan had the misfortune to earn the 
hostility of Tisdal’s personal enemy, Provost Hely Hutchin- 
son. As a consequence he lost his Fellowship. But the 
sacrifice was more than compensated by the patronage with 
which his devotion to the Attorney-General was rewarded, 
and by his appointment as Professor of Civil Law in the 
University; and Duigenan took an ample and enduring 
revenge upon the Provost by publishing a volume called 
* Lachryme Academice,’ in which Hutchinson’s astonishing 
unfitness for his position as head of the University was 
made the subject of a ferocious satire. 

On the death of his patron Tisdal, Duigenan made himself 
instrumental in securing the return of Fitzgibbon for the 
University, and was thenceforward known as the sturdy and 
trusty henchman of Lord Clare, who rewarded his devotion 
by successive appointments to the important offices of 
King’s Advocate and Judge of the Prerogative Court. In 
the Irish Parliament, where he sat for many years, he was 
distinguished by the violence of his language, and both in 
speeches and pamphlets constantly attacked Grattan and 
his associates. At the Union Duigenan was returned, 
through the influence of the Primate, as member for the 
borough of Armagh. Thenceforward, until his death in 
1816, he was a constant and prominent figure in the 
debates on the Catholic question, standing sentinel, like an 
angry watchdog, at the gates of the Establishment, and 
presenting the ultra-Protestant view with a coarse and 
plain-spoken vigour which left no room for doubt as to 
either the strength or the sincerity of his sentiments. 
Remarkable for his quaint appearance—he was invariably 
attired ina very rusty bobwig and wore rough Connemara 
stockings—he earned in the House of Commons the sort 
of popularity which is commonly produced in that assembly 
by the piquant contrast between intolerant violence of lan- 
guage and a native kindliness of nature which his most 
malignant outbreaks of fanaticism were powerless to con- 
ceal. He won the regard of Wellington, who, while Chief 
Secretary, placed him in the Irish Privy Council, and the 
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old Orangeman remained in Parliament till his death, 
which occurred appropriately while ‘in the act of eating 
‘an orange.’ The curious contrast between the violence 
of his precept and the tolerance of his practice is shown 
by the fact that Duigenan’s first wife was a Roman 
Catholic, whose religious principles he respected even to the 
extent of maintaining a Roman Catholic chaplain in his 
house ; and he concluded one of his most fiery philippies by 
declaring, in words which bear the stamp of sincerity, that 
‘in thus publicly declaring my opinion I do some violence 
‘to my private feelings and affections, as I live in the 
* strictest intimacy and friendship with several Roman 
Catholics, for whom I have the sincerest regard and 
esteem, knowing them to be persons of the greatest worth, 
integrity, aud honour.’ 

It was on behalf of an Ireland in which such menas these 
were the representative spokesmen of diverse interest that 
the Irish Whigs, under the leadership of Grattan and 
Plunket, renewed at Westminster the struggle which had 
been suspended at the Union. But, although the latter was 
unremitting in his parliamentary exertions, his eminence was 
at first inevitably overshadowed by Grattan’s. It was not 
until 1821 that Plunket attained to the zenith of his fame. 
In the preceding year he had taken from the dying 
hands of Grattan the formal leadership of the Catholic 
cause, and he lost no time in proving that that cause, 
though no longer ‘enforced by all the resistless powers 
‘which waited on the majesty of Grattan’s genius,’ 
had lost nothing in Parliamentary weight by the change. 
Early in 1821 he presented to the House of Commons 
the petition of the Catholic body, and, in the most famous 
of all his speeches, moved and carried by a majority 
of six a resolution in favour of immediate relief. The 
resolution was followed by a Bill, which was introduced by 
Plunket, and which, accompanied by a companion measure 
embodying the ‘securities’ which were deemed necessary 
to the safety of the Establishment, passed through the House 
of Commons by a majority of nineteen. So signal a triumph 
had not been anticipated even by the friends of the measure, 
and Plunket enjoyed for a brief moment a popularity with 
the masses in Ireland which, despite his long devotion to 
the interests of the Catholics, he had never before 
attained. 

Though the ‘ securities’ or restrictions upon the appoint- 
ment of Roman Catholic bishops were by no means 
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universally accepted in Ireland, and were indeed denounced 
by O'Connell at Limerick in language of manufactured 
violence ‘as more penaj and persecuting than any of all the 
‘ statutes passed in the darkest and most bigoted periods of 
‘Queen Anne and of the first two Georges,’ the general 
gratification at the adoption of this principle of Emancipation 
by the House of Commons completely silenced the dis- 
sentients. Sheil, who differed all along from O’Connell on 
the Veto, congratulated the Catholics of Dublin on having 
reached the day of the political regeneration of Ireland. 
‘You have not yet entered the Constitution, but,’ he pro- 
claimed, ‘its gates have been thrown open amidst the 
‘ acclamation of the Empire, and they stand expanded before 
‘you.’ In language scarcely less glowing he reminded his 
countrymen of the debt they owed to those who ‘ with the 
‘thunder of their eloquence have burst the ponderous bars 
‘asunder, ... till at last they have disclosed the great 
‘temple to the reception of a long excluded people.’ Of 
Plunket’s personal services Sheil made signal acknowledge- 
ment in the same speech, describing him as having ‘ borne 
‘away the suifrages of the Empire, and as having ‘by a 
‘single bound of his vigorous mind reached a_ point of 
‘ glory to which others, by the toil of years and with great 
* talents, have not been able to attain.’ 

High as was this eulogy, it was not exaggerated, and its 
justice is attested by the most competent and most impartial 
auditors of Plunket’s greatest effort. In Peel’s opinion the 
speech ‘ stood at the highest in point of ability of any ever 
‘heard in the House, combining the rarest powers of elo- 
‘quence with the strongest powers of reasoning;’ and 
Mackintosh averred that it proved its author to be ‘ the 
‘ greatest master of eloquence and reasoning then existing 
‘in public life.’ 

Plunket was, of course, unable to follow the fortunes of 
the Bill in the Upper House, and in that assembly no 
kindred orator appeared to overwhelm prejudice by elo- 
quenee, or disarm doubts by victorious argument. Opposed 
by the Premier and the Chancellor, his Bill was rejected 
by a majority of thirty-nine, and O’Connell with his irrecon- 
cileables exulted at the failure of a compromise which they 
had detested because they feared it. But within a few 
months of this check the ever-varying kaleidoscope of Irish 
politics shifted to a new and wholly unexpected combination. 
George LV. paid his celebrated visit to his Irish dominions, 
and the unexampled spectacle was witnessed of a united 
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Ireland in which even the truculence of the great 
agitator was soothed to the language of compliment 
under the tactful insincerity of the First Gentleman 
in Europe. The King arrived in August. <A millen- 
nium, which lasted a fortnight, sueceeded his visit, and 
was followed by a winter of outrage and disturbance which 
exceeded anything that had been witnessed since the 
Rebellion. The Cabinet of Lord Liverpool, unable to cope 
with the disturbance, and aware of their parliamentary 
weakness, but not yet reconciled to the inevitable, resolved 
to stave off Emancipation a little longer. They effected a 
junction with Lord Grenville and his friends; and the 
Marquess of Wellesley was sent to Ireland with instructions 
to resist a change of measures and to effect a change of men. 
In these circumstances it was a matter of extreme import- 
ance to the remodelled Ministry to strengthen itself by 
including in the Irish Government the most representative 
lrishinan to be found in Parliament. The appointment to 
high office of the foremost advocate of Emancipation was 
expected to secure the confidence of Roman Catholic 
Ireland; while hostages for the passive acquiescence of the 
Orangemen in a more liberal administration were found in 
the persons of the Tories Goulburn and Joy, who filled 
respectively the places of Chief Secretary and Solicitor- 
General. 

It seemed certain that, as the confidential adviser of 
the new Lord Lieutenant, the Attorney-General would 
now become the virtual governor of Ireland. But it cannot 
be said that in this new situation Plunket rose to the 
level of his opportunities, and though it is possible that 
the internal difficulties at Dublin Castle were quite as 
great as the external advantages appeared to be, the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Wellesley still ranks as the most 
disappointing of the century. Though an Irish peer, and 
possessed of a considerable Irish estate, Wellesley knew 
little of Ireland, and, apparently, still less of Irishmen. Sir 
Walter Scott, who was in Ireland during his Viceroyalty, 
and was the guest of the Attorney-General at Plunket’s 
residence at Old Connaught, hit off the characteristics of 
his statesmanship in a sentence: ‘The marquess’s talk 
‘ gave me the notion of the kind of statesmanship that one 
‘ might have expected in a Roman emperor, accustomed to 
‘ keep the whole world in his view, and to divide his hours 
‘between ministers like Meecenas and wits like Horace.’ 
Accustomed to the exertion of a despotic authority, he was 
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totally unfitted for a community which demanded the most 
delicate treatment. ‘Graceful as Canning, and perhaps as 
‘ vain,’ his self-confidence would not allow him to purchase 
ease by such a surrender of his opinion to the counsels of his 
chief adviser as, during the long predominance of Saurin, 
had enabled such mediocrities as his predecessors, Richmond, 
Whitworth, and Talbot, to discharge their duties with 
sufficient credit and a minimum of unpopularity. He 
contrived to offend the aristocracy by the exaggerated pomp 
of his demeanour, and the Protestants generally by forbidding, 
at O’UConnell’s dictation, the decoration of the statue of 
King William ILI. in College Green. Some exasperated 
Orangemen threw bottles at his Excellency’s head during a 
visit to the theatre, and a prosecution, initiated by Plunket 
on ex-officio informations, after a grand jury had thrown out 
the ordinary indictments, ended abortively in a disagreement. 

Thenceforward both the Viceroy and his adviser were 
enveloped in a cloud of unpopularity which emanated 
equally from both the religious factions. O’Connell, finding 
that nothing was going to be done towards Emancipation, 
became more than ever active in agitation, and violent of 
speech; and Plunket, having, perhaps somewhat prematurely, 
ordered a prosecution for sedition, had the mortification to 
find his bills of indictment once more ignored by a grand 
jury, who, much as they hated O’Connell, hated the Wellesley 
régime still more. Thenceforward the great orator’s popu- 
larity was entirely at an end. He had offended both parties 
mortally, the Catholics not less than their opponents. 
Sheil’s encomiums were changed to lamentation and rebuke, 
and O’Connell converted from an unruly ally to an implacable 
foe of the Administration. From that hour the influence of 
the great agitator was paramount in Ireland. The splendid 
services rendered by Plunket to the Catholic cause were 
speedily forgotten in the odium incurred in the contest he 
was thenceforward obliged to wage with the Catholic 
Association and its chief; and all hopes of an Kmancipation 
Bill on the lines of Plunket’s were at an end. 

On the accession of Canning to power in 1827 Plunket 
was at length removed from this atmosphere of unpleasant 
contention, and was raised to the peerage, though the 
hostility of George IV. delayed until 1851 the great prize 
of the Irish Chancellorship. But with the concluding 
period of Plunket’s career we are not concerned here. The 
possession of the seals added dignity to his already acknow- 
ledged eminence, but it did not increase his reputation. Great 
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as he had beenas an advocate, he had never been a really 
profound lawyer, and his long judicial record did little to 
enlarge his fame. 

Plunket’s comparative failure to attract as large a share 
of popular admiration as usually falls to the share of an 
Irish patriot has usually been aseribed to the coldness of 
his temperament and to his imperfeet sympathy with 
the people whose cause he represented. Yet the judgement 
is hardly just, either to an eloquence which in many of its 
finest manifestations evinced heart as well as intellect, or 
to a character which, though ordinarily rugged, and at 
times even arctic in its exterior, had ifs sunny season of 
almost torrid warmth. More justly may Plunket’s limited 
popularity be aseribed to the period in which his lot was 
cast and to the inequality of his opportunities. None of 
the great reputations of the Irish Parliament were obtained 
more quickly than Plunket’s ; and it is difficult to believe that 
a parliamentary success achieved as rapidly as Grattan’s 
would not have been followed by a political career of com- 
mensurate importance had the field of lis early fame re- 
mained open. Plunket is the first and greatest of a series 
of great Trish lawyers, of whom his contemporary Bushe, 
and his successor Whiteside, are examples, whose reputation 
in extra-legal circles has been dwarfed by the extinction of 
the Irish Parliament. The Forum is a smaller stage than 
the Senate, and though the Bar affords in some respects a 
more severe test of the powers of an orator than those 
which Parliament demands, the magnitude of the issues 
with which a statesman deals gives to his rhetoric an 
elevation which is lacking in the less conspicuous and 
more ephemeral issues with which forensic rhetoric is 
concerned. 

With a legislature in Dublin, a parliamentary career was 
easily and naturally combined with professional pursuits. 
With a Parliament in London, such a combination must 
always be maintained with difliculty, and in the days before 
the locomotive, when, as Mr. Gregory’s diary shows, a 
journey from Dublin to London cost, to a person of position, 
us much as 45/. 10s., and occupied several days, it was 
wellnigh impossible to a private member. To Plunket the 
extinction of the Grattan Parliament meant the suspension 
of his political career for several years. From 1800 to 1806 
he was without a constituency, and though while Attorney- 
General in the Grenville Administration he occupied for a 
short period in 1807 a seat in the House of Commons, he 
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was obliged to resign it on the fall of that Ministry, being 
unable to afford, without the emoluments of office, the loss 
of income involved in his severance from the Irish Bar. It 
was not until an accession of fortune came to him through 
the death of an elder brother that he was enabled in 1812 
to re-enter the House. That a man who, between the 
thirty-sixth and forty-eighth years of his age, was almost 
entirely removed from Parliament, should have been able 
to achieve the fame which Plunket so easily won, and 
to surpass the triumphs of the most accomplished of his 
coevals, is a very high proof of the greatness of his powers. 

It may be said, however, that though these considerations 
sufficiently account for the subordinate place which Plunket 
occupies in the annals of politics, as distinguished from 
those of parliamentary eloquence, it does not explain the 
comparatively low place which he has kept in the affections 
of the people of his own country. Grattan and O’Connell 
hold secure thrones in the hearts and imaginations of the 
majority of Irishmen, while the author of the most majestic 
assertion of the rights of the Irish Roman Catholics that 
ever shook the walls of Parliament is almost forgotten. 
Here, again, the explanation is largely the misfortune of 
his position. Plunket resigned with the Grenville Whigs 
in 1807 because he could not serve in a Ministry which 
refused to contemplate Catholic Emancipation as a _possi- 
bility." He did not resume office until 1821, when the 
remnant of the same party was induced to join the Liver- 
pool Ministry by the promise that Emancipation should be 
regarded as an open question. He was removed to the 
House of Lords in 1827, on the succession of Canning to the 
premiership just before the triumph of Emancipation; and 
no sooner had he found a chief who shared his views in 
regard to Ireland, than the death of Canning, who, if spared, 
might have carried the long looked-for reform as the 
voluntary gift of a powerful Ministry, precipitated the 
short-lived triumph of Protestant ascendency which ended 
in Peel’s capitulation to O'Connell. 

Thus, though Plunket had been through years of difficulty 
* He was pressed by Sir Arthur Wellesley, the Chief Secretary, to 
retain the post, being assured that it would be considered a strictly legal 
post, and free from political obligations. But Lord Grenville, whom 
Plunket consulted on the occasion, rightly considered that he could 
not consistently remain in office under the Liverpool Administration as 
then constituted. 
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and discouragement the foremost champion of the Catholic 
cause, though he had made serious sacrifices to his con- 
victions on the subject, and though in the last debate on 
the question in the House of Lords he exerted himself 
powerfully in its behalf, he had the misfortune to oceupy 
for six years the ambiguous position of a supporter of Eman- 
cipation in a Ministry which was unable to adopt as part of 
its policy the measure to which his whole career and 
highest powers had been devoted. He was thus robbed by 
the circumstances of his position of the credit of his services, 
at the same time that his personal popularity was seriously 
diminished by the conflict in which, as chief law officer of the 
Crown in Ireland, he was obliged to engage with O’Connell, 
while attempting to repress the turbulence of the great 
agitator. Perhaps, too, it may be said that in the days of 
acute strife and of popular agitation down to which Plunket 
lived it did the friend and follower of Grattan no service with 
the majority of his countrymen to receive the eulogies of 
Brougham and Lord John Russell and the hated Whigs 
with whom O’Connell strove. But in the clearer air of 
history such tributes may be accepted at their true worth, 
even by Irishmen too fervid to share the staid patriotism 
of Plunket; and more than half a century of concessions, 
won only after sustained appeals to the Imperial Parliament, 
should teach his countrymen to appreciate at their true 
magnitude the services of an orator who could subjugate 
that Parliament by the power of an eloquence unequalled by 
any of his contemporaries. Of that power and of the 
qualities which underlay it, Bulwer Lytton has conveyed 
some notion to posterity in one of the most masterly of the 
many vivid pictures in which his poem ‘St. Stephen’s’ 
abounds. 

If the circumstances of his career have thus tended, in 
a measure, to dwarf the name and services of Plunket, other 
and more accidental disadvantages have been no less hurtful 
to his reputation. Of the great speeches which moved his 
auditors so profoundly the reports which remain to posterity 
are curiously incomplete and unsatisfactory. In his preface 
to the biography by Lord Rathmore, Brougham has described 
the curious indolence and indifference which made Plunket 
neglect until too late almost every opportunity of revising 
his speeches; so that it ‘must be a matter of unceasing 
‘regret to every admirer of eloquence, and to all who 
‘devote themselves to the rhetorical art, whether in the 
‘Senate or in Courts of Justice, that so vast a body of 
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‘the noblest orations ever delivered in any age should 
‘ have perished, and that the great man’s fame rests upon 
‘ tradition, and on a small number of speeches, as it were, 
‘ samples to justify the accounts of those who lived in his 
‘day.’ And of the legitimate material of political biography 
the remains are deplorably scanty. The two volumes 
published more than thirty years ago by Lord Rathmore 
practically exhaust the available documents. Never a 
ready correspondent, Plunket’s letters on public affairs 
were usually meagre; while the papers which had accumu- 
lated in his possession through the more generous epistles 
of his friends are said to have been destroyed by the 
ex-Chancellor in a moment of chagrin while smarting under 
the ill-treatment which his old friends had shown him in 
superseding him on the Trish Woolsack for the benefit of 
Lord Campbell. 

It is by the large part he played in the long struggle for 
Catholic Emancipation that Plunket as a man of affairs must 
be exclusively judged. He was not a statesman. His whole 
Parliamentary career was devoted to Irish questions, and, 
with the exception of the really magnificent Peterloo 
Massacre speech, all his great orations were on Irish 
subjects. But the glory of his eloquence detraction has never 
dimmed and rancour could never injure. By their combina- 
tion of the most glowing rhetoric with the most cogent 
reasoning powers, his speeches must always rank as among 
the highest expressions of human thought. In point of 
pure intellect he was, perhaps, the foremost Irishman of the 
century. But his deficiency in those attendant qualities 
which make men great in action, and which win enthusiasm 
as well as admiration, has undoubtedly lowered his fame in 
the eyes of posterity, while the apparent coldness of his 
temperament and the austerity of his manner deprived him of 
those hosts of warm friends whose praises have often served 
to inflate reputations based on a genius far less splendid than 
Plunket’s. He also did himself some disservice by a curious 
lack of energy in ordinary affairs which stands in odd con- 
trast to the strength of conviction which, according to 
Bulwer, was the secret of his impressiveness as an orator :— 


‘Man has no majesty like earnestness.’ 


The memory that remains of him is thus that of a grand 
orator rather than a great man. But these defects and 
drawbacks should not be suffered to degrade Plunket from his 
true place in the history of his country. As the inner course 
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of politics becomes more and more fully revealed in the 
memoirs and state papers of his age, the impression he 
created and the influence he exerted on his contemporaries 
are becoming more and more fully understood. And though 
the pen of the historian of the nineteenth century in Ireland 
must often be devoted to more powerful and more popular 
personalities, it can be occupied with none that have exerted 
« more splendid genius or a more sincere patriotism in 
behalf of the essential liberties of their countrymen. 
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Ant. IX.—The Criminal Evidence Act, 1898: an Act to 
amend the Law of Evidence, 61 « 62 Vict. c. 33. 


[Hose who have hoped that with the growth of democratic 

institutions, with increase of education and of national 
wealth, there would come also, almost of necessity, peace and 
order, municipal and international, have oftentimes been 
grievously disappointed. Progress has been spasmodic and 
halting, and the world is politically more inflammable than 
at the “beginning of the century. But in one respect, at any 
rate, Great Britain may be congratulated on having steadily 
marched forward, not swiftly, indeed, sometimes with halts 
which to-day seem ludicrous, oftentimes with timidity. 
Her legal system has, in the last hundred years, become 
clearer, less technical, and more calculated to assist the 
cause of justice. No more remarkable step in this direction, 
one which completes the reform of a particular and most 
important branch of the municipal law of England, is to 
be found than the passing of the Criminal Evidence Act, 
1898. From the beginning of the century to the present 
time the law of evidence has continually been growing more 
reasonable and more simple, while at the same time it has 
been a constant battle-ground of those who have advocated 
and those who have opposed the amendment of the law both 
in and out of Parliament. It is impossible, therefore, to 
allow the passing of this statute to go by without some 
consideraticn of this subject, touching as it does the in- 
terests of every class of the community. It is permissible 
also to regard in these pages the placing of this measure in 
the Statute-book with more than ordinary satisfaction, since 
this Journal was the first to advocate this particular reform 
of the law of evidence. 

In 1824 Lord Denman, then an eminent member of the 
bar, contributed an article to this Journal * which, at the 
present moment, is of much interest. It was based on 
Bentham’s ‘ Traité des Preuves Judiciaires,’ and put forward 
views in regard to the law of evidence which, while they 
were considerably in advance of the legal and general ideas 
of the age, were yet, it was obvious, certain of acceptance 
in due time. For the theories and opinions of Bentham, 
who was regarded as an unpractical philosopher, were, 
by the publication of this article, shown to be accepted by 


* Edinburgh Review, March 1821. 
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an important and influential section of the legal profession 
and of the general public, which was determined to put 
an end to some of the absurd and illogical rules of evidence 
then in existence. The gist of that article was that 
there should be no exclusion of the evidence of persons who 
could throw light on the question which was before the 
court for decision, with two exceptions. In other words, 
every party to a civil action, and every prosecutor and 
prisoner in a criminal trial, ought to be allowed to give 
evidence, with the exception that confidential communi- 
cations made by a client to his legal adviser need not be 
disclosed, and that married persons were disqualified as 
witnesses for or against each other. The negative of these 
two main propositions contained in a nutshell the most 
remarkable and the most startling of the rules of legal 
practice, in regard to evidence, at the beginning of the 
present century. ‘The fact that a certain person was inte- 
rested, in a greater or less degree, in the result of a trial 
was supposed to prevent him from testifying to the truth. 
Lord Denman, in the article in question, takes as an example 
of this practice the case of forgery. 

‘ Unless the crime,’ he writes, ‘has been committed in the presence 
of witnesses, it can only be proved (in the proper sense of the word) by 
the individual whose name is said to have been forged. Yet that 
person is the only ene whom the law of England prohibits from 
proving the fact. The trial proceeds in the presence of the person 
whose name is said to have been forged, who alone knows the fact and 
has no motive for misrepresenting it. His statement would at once 
convict the prisoner if guilty, or if innocent relieve him from the 
charge; and he is condemned to sit by hearing the case imperfectly 
proceeding by the opinions and surmises of other persons on the 
speculative question whether or not the handwriting is his.’ 


Unquestionably, at the beginning of this century English 
law seemed to have lost sight of the fundamental truth 
which was so well stated by Bentham, ‘ that evidence is the 
‘ basis of justice ; to exclude evidence is to exclude justice.’ 
There followed from this principle what may be termed the 
practical rule—‘ Let in the light of evidence. The exception 
‘ will be, except when the letting in of such light is attended 
‘with preponderant collateral inconvenience, in the shape 
‘ of vexation, expense, and delay.’ 

Forgetting, as we have said, that the exclusion of evidence 
is the exclusion of justice, English law made the exception 
the rule; in other words, there were so many restrictions 
on the competency of witnesses that the most important 
witnesses were excluded from giving evidence. 
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To us who have now seen Bentham’s principles in regard 
to evidence at length carried in their totality into effect, it 
is hardly possible to understand a state of opinion, legal 
and general, which could have retarded this complete 
developement for a century. For this period, speaking 
broadly, it has taken to make them active legal rules. Bent- 
ham published his treatise on judicial evidence in 1813; 
two years before the completion of the century we see the 
edifice finally crowned. ‘The remarkable feature of these 
movements and changes is that it has required this long 
period, not to effect the establishing of some strange consti- 
tutional or legal theories, but to place on the Statute-book 
and in the Common Law of England rules based, not on 
subtle philosophies, but on common sense and sound reason. 

Bentham in this respect represented the modern spirit ; 
it is now a truism to reiterate that utility was the foundation 
of his philosophical as well as of his legal theories. What 
we understand by utility has been the characteristic of all 
the legal changes of the present century. Speed, cheapness, 
absence of formality and technicality, even perhaps an un- 
reasonable contempt for things which have had their use in 
times gone by, have been visible in every one of the legal 
movements of modern times. ‘There never was a more 
business-like philosopher than Bentham; he epitomised 
modern thought in regard to English law to an astonishing 
degree. He saw through a maze of precedent, of forms and 
technicalities, he put his finger on the object of the law, and 
he had a perfect contempt for professional tradition and 
timidity. Ifthere is one thing more than another which 
the modern man of business, at any rate to a recent date, 
believed in, it is that lawyers were essentially ‘fee collect- 
‘ ing,’ that they put their own interests first and foremost. 
Bentham wrote of the lawyers in the beginning of the 
century as the man of commerce has talked of them at 
its end. Therefore, in regarding law reforms, in observing 
how almost everything that Bentham advocated in the be- 
ginning of the century has come to pass, it is necessary, 
while giving him all credit for a rare foresight, not to over- 
rate his influence. He was not, we must repeat, a man who 
put forward strange theories ; he gave expression to modern 
opinions before the country was ripe for them. He had 
not to convert an unbelieving world, because his ideas on 
English law were those which would occur to every man of 
common sense when the community as a whole began to 
interest itself in the subject, and to feel the necessity for a 
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system which was in harmony with modern needs. Bentham, 
when men read him in more recent years, was in the position 
of the leader-writer who states in language which the man 
in the street cannot command the thoughts of that indi- 
vidual. The value of Bentham’s writings to the cause of 
law reform, more especially to the reform of the law of 
evidence, was that those who saw that the state of things 
was unsatisfactory found in his writings the remedies for 
it set out with lucidity, and even with eloquence, and the 
absurdity of old-fashioned technicalities exposed with keen- 
ness and humour. To some extent, of course, the perusal of 
his writings would set some minds thinking, but, allowing 
for this, it is certain that Bentham’s great merit was that he 
voiced the feeling of the public as against too conservative 
lawyers rather in the period which followed his life than 
during his own time. 

But though the state of the law of evidence before the 
middle of this century was justly open to adverse criticism, 
though it was not in accord with the changes in English 
society, and its medieval form was maintained through 
the timidity of eminent lawyers for too long a time, we ought 
not to regard it as if it were something wholly absurd and 
unreasonable. It was perfectly rational in its origin, and 
it had conduced to the national welfare ; all that could really 
be said against it was that it had retained its medizval 
shape till it had become an inconvenient anachronism. 

Let us go back for a moment to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. We must get rid, in the first place, of the idea 
of the modern trial, of a case opened by an advocate. Ina 
rude state of society prosecutor and prisoner, plaintiff and 
defendant, tell their own tale. Any one who will go to-day 
to a County Court and see A and B, who are concerned in 
a dispute about a few shillings, each go into the witness-box 
and state their respective cases without the intervention of 
lawyers, will obtain some idea of the medieval trial. ‘The 
‘ litigants in court debate the cause, formal assertion being 
* met by formal negation.’* Thus in the simplest state of 
society, the parties in stating their case practically gave 
their evidence. But if assertion and denial were not enough 
one of the parties had to go to the proof—‘ one of the two 
‘ litigants must prove his case by his body in battle, or by a 
* one-sided ordeal, or by an oath with oath-helpers, or by the 
‘oaths of witnesses.’ But gradually superseding this old 


* Pollock and Maitland’s ‘ History of English Law,’ ii. 599. 
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procedure came ‘the proof given by the verdict of a sworn 
‘inquest of neighbours or proof by the country ’—of this 
we shall have something to say presently, but for the 
moment the point which requires to be emphasised in 
regard to the law of evidence is that the jury were really the 
witnesses. 

‘The jurors must be free and lawful, impartial and disinterested, 
neither the enemies nor the too close friends of either litigant. We 
must not think of them as coming into court ignorant, like their 
modern successors, of the cases about which they will have to speak. 
In every case the writ that summons them will define some question 
about which their verdict is wanted... . It is the duty of the 
jurors, so soon as they have been summoned, to make enquiries about 
the fact of which they will kave to speak when they come before the 
court. They must collect testimony, they must weigh it and state 
the net result in a verdict.’ 


We are not now discussing the history of trial by 
jury, but it is impossible to pass over the effect of this 
institution on the law of evidence. At the base of 
the whole later edifice of techricality and judicial decisions 
which cumbered the law of evidence, we see clearly the 
principle that the men of the district, the jury, were in 
a real sense the witnesses, and that the interested party 
having stated his case his share of the business was 
done. He was not to be examined and cross-examined, 
because his neighbours were there to say if his story was 
true or untrue. The parties to the litigation have put 
themselves upon a certain test; that test is the voice of the 
country. It is true that the modern form of trial by wit- 
nesses pure and simple seemed at one time to be growing, 
but it did not flourish. ‘ Very soon it seems to be confined 
* to one small class of cases, that in which a would-be widow 
‘is met by the plea that her husband is still alive; but 
‘the main institute of all new procedure is the inquest of 
‘the country.’ Growing out of this great central prin- 
ciple came another, that the parties were not to be examined 
and cross-examined—one may say were not to be tortured— 
their testimony was not to be extracted from them in 
secret. Thus the very rule which, in modern times under 
happier social conditions, became not only an inconvenience 
but a positive injustice, was in the middle ages a safe- 
guard of the individual. 

‘Our criminal procedure took permanent shape at an early time, 
and it had hardly any place for a law of evidence. It had emancipated 
itself from the old formulated oaths, and it trusted for a while to the 
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rough verdict of the countyside without caring to investigate the 
logical processes, if logical they were, of which that verdict wes the 
outcome.’ 


Thus, to quote again from the same authors, since by so 
doing we can put the matter before our readers in the 
clearest manner, ‘ we escaped secrecy and torture.’ On the 
Continent, under the influence of the Canon Law and of 
ecclesiastics, ‘torture stole into the courts, both temporal 
‘and ecclesiastical,’ where, in order to get the full proof, 
to make the prisoner convict himself, it was used. No 
doubt much crime went unpunished in England; on the 
other hand, an innocent man felt that he would not 
unjustly lose his life or his liberty ; and certainly also, if we 
look beyond the law, there can be no doubt that the system 
helped to give Englishmen that feeling for fairness and for 
judicial impartiality which has characterised the Anglo-Saxon 
race in the new as much as in the old world. When 
Bentham poured out on the English law of evidence his 
volumes of contempt, he voiced the modern spirit, the day 
of the medixval system of evidence was done; but that 
system had in its time conduced in no small degree to the 
happiness of the English people and to the formation of the 
national character. 

It was carried into later times and supported there by 
reasons which would never have occurred to the men of the 
middle ages. It was in accordance with human nature that 
a man should be inclined to say that which was favourable 
to himself, and so it was quite easy to evolve the theory that 
no person should give evidence who had an interest in the 
subject-matter of a suit. In a decision which involved this 
question in 1789, namely, whether one underwriter on a 
policy of marine insurance could give evidence in favour of 
another who had underwritten the same policy, the test was 
judicially stated to be, ‘Is the witness to gain or lose by the 
‘event of the cause?’ If he could, he must not give 
evidence. The same reason may be found stated in Coke. 
When or how exactly it crept into English law it is diffieult 
to say. Still more curious was it to make use of this reason 
in criminal cases. A prosecutor was allowed to give 
evidence, because the suit, so to speak, was brought by the 
king, the prisoner could not give evidence because he was 
an interested party. But the true origin of the practice 
was that the prisoner had chosen as a test of his guilt or 
innocence the verdict of the jury, which was something 
above a judgement founded on actual evidence. ‘No one is 
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‘ to be convicted of a capital crime by testimony,’ is a maxim 
found in the Leges Henrici. A prisoner was never questioned 
in medieval times; ‘probably no fixed principle prevented 
‘ the justices from questioning the accused, but there are no 
‘ signs of their having done this habitually ’—a system or 
practice, call it which you will, conducive to freedom, but 
not resting in the least on the reason of interest or no 
interest. 

Sir Fitzjames Stephen, in his ‘History of the Criminal 
Law,’ has stated that before the date of the Revolution the 
prisoner was examined. No doubt during the period when 
trials by the Star Chamber were frequent this may have 
occurred. But the political and semi-political trials of the 
age of the Stuarts, or even of the Tudors, must not, we 
think, be regarded as indicating the state of ordinary 
criminal justice. A case, for example, such as the trial of 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, in 1554, for high treason, when 
the proceedings ‘ consisted almost entirely of a verbal duel 
‘between Throckmorton and the counsel for the Crown,’ 
should not be too much relied on, for, to a certain extent, 
these special and important trials do not harmonise with the 
description given by Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State 
to Queen Elizabeth, of an ordinary criminal trial in England. 
‘The judge,’ says this official, ‘asketh first the party 
‘robbed if he knew the prisoner, and biddeth him look 
‘upon him; he saith, yea. The prisoner sometimes saith 
‘nay.’ The prosecutor describes the robbery more in detail, 
and then ‘The thief will say, no, and so they stand awhile 
‘ in altercation.’ * 

The truth seems to be that there was—as was natural—a 
certain amount of laxity in the practice, though the theory, 
arising from the medizval system and from the anti-canonical 
character of English law, was that the prisoner ought not 
to be examined and cross-examined. It became more 
strict in practice after the destruction of the Stuart dynasty 
because, in the mind of the nation, the examination and 
cross-examination of prisoners was associated with the 
tyranny of the Star Chamber and of the Stuarts. 

When, however, the legal system became less chaotic, and 
it became necessary to apply the law to more complex 
circumstances, and to have some kind of definite principle 
by which to test facts, it required very little judicial ingenuity, 
which was always able to support a legal practice by some 


* Stephen's ‘ History of the Criminal Law,’ i, 348. 
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fiction, to apply the argument of interest to the exclusion 
of the evidence of prisoners.* Thus in the eighteenth 
century, precedent producing precedent, there had grown up 
a body of legal rules of the highest technicality, so that the 
law of evidence was brought into a state which justly merited 
the wholesale condemnation of Bentham at the beginning of 
the present century. 

In reviewing the history of the law of evidence, the 
publication of Lord Denman’s article in this Journal in 1824 
may be taken as the starting-point of the modern movement. 
Bentham had shown clearly that the existing state of the 
law of evidence was an anachronism, but this demonstration 
was not an actual step in advance; the publication of a 
paper by a person in the position of Lord Denman, though 
he was then but a member of the Bar, marks some practical 
progress, however small. In 1824 he was a voice erying 
in the wilderness ; twenty years later he was able to carry 
into effect, partially at any rate, those legal reforms which 
he had advocated as a private individual. He had be- 
come Lord Chief Justice of England and a member of the 
House of Lords, public opinion was ripe for a change, and 
so, in 18455, there was passed the first of the series of statutes 
which have been gradually changing the law of evidence so 
as to make it a more efficient instrument of justice. 

The preamble of that Act formulated principles which the 
operative part of it did not by any means carry out. It 
ran as follows: ‘Whereas the inquiry after truth in courts 
‘ of justice is often obstructed by ineapacities created by the 
‘ present law, and it is desirable that full information as to 
* the facts in issue, both in criminal and civil cases, should be 
‘ laid before the persons who are appointed to decide them,’ 
certain changes were to be made—namely, that no person 
should be excluded as a witness by reason of incapacity from 
crime or interest, except parties to a suit, or the husband 
and wife of such persons. To us the exception to the new 
rule may seem so great as to render the Act almost useless, 
but this is to forget the extraordinary number of persons 
whom the law regarded as interested parties, so that over 


* The theory of the incompetency of interested parties as witnesses 
broke down in regard to the evidence of accomplices. ‘If it should 
ever be laid down asa practical rule in the administration of justice 
that the testimony of accomplices should be rejected as incredible, the 
most mischievous consequences must necessarily ensue’ (charge of 
Lord Chief Justice Abbott, March 1820). This was pure Benthamism. 
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‘ to be convicted of a capital crime by testimony,’ is a maxim 
found in the Leges Henrici. A prisoner was never questioned 
in medizval times; ‘probably no fixed principle prevented 
‘ the justices from questioning the accused, but there are no 
‘ signs of their having done this habitually ’—a system or 
practice, call it which you will, conducive to freedom, but 
not resting in the least on the reason of interest or no 
interest. 

Sir Fitzjames Stephen, in his ‘History of the Criminal 
Law,’ has stated that before the date of the Revolution the 
prisoner was examined. No doubt during the period when 
trials by the Star Chamber were frequent this may have 
occurred. But the political and semi-political trials of the 
age of the Stuarts, or even of the Tudors, must not, we 
think, be regarded as indicating the state of ordinary 
criminal justice. A case, for example, such as the trial of 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, in 1554, for high treason, when 
the proceedings ‘ consisted almost entirely of a verbal duel 
‘between Throckmorton and the counsel for the Crown,’ 
should not be too much relied on, for, to a certain extent, 
these special and important trials do not harmonise with the 
description given by Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State 
to Queen Elizabeth, of an ordinary criminal trial in England. 
‘The judge,’ says this official, ‘asketh first the party 
‘ robbed if he knew the prisoner, and biddeth him look 
‘upon him; he saith, yea. The prisoner sometimes saith 
‘nay.’ The prosecutor describes the robbery more in detail, 
and then ‘The thief will say, no, and so they stand awhile 
* in altercation.’ * 

The truth seems to be that there was—as was natural—a 
certain amount of laxity in the practice, though the theory, 
arising from the medizval system and from the anti-canonical 
character of English law, was that the prisoner ought not 
to be examined and cross-examined. It became more 
strict in practice after the destruction of the Stuart dynasty 
because, in the mind of the nation, the examination and 
cross-examination of prisoners was associated with the 
tyranny of the Star Chamber and of the Stuarts. 

When, however, the legal system became less chaotic, and 
it became necessary to apply the law to more complex 
circumstances, and to have some kind of definite principle 
by which to test facts, it required very little judicial ingenuity, 
which was always able to support a legal practice by some 


* Stephen's ‘ History of the Criminal Law,’ i, 548. 
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fiction, to apply the argument of interest to the exclusion 
of the evidence of prisoners.* Thus in the eighteenth 
century, precedent producing precedent, there had grown up 
a body of legal rules of the highest technicality, so that the 
law of evidence was brought into a state which justly merited 
the wholesale condemnation of Bentham at the beginning of 
the present century. 

In reviewing the history of the law of evidence, the 
publication of Lord Denman’s article in this Journal in 1824 
may be taken as the starting-point of the modern movement. 
Bentham had shown clearly that the existing state of the 
law of evidence was an anachronism, but this demonstration 
was not an actual step in advance; the publication of a 
paper by a person in the position of Lord Denman, though 
he was then but a member of the Bar, marks some practical 
progress, however small. In 1824 he was a voice erying 
in the wilderness ; twenty years later he was able to carry 
into effect, partially at any rate, those legal reforms which 
he had advocated as a private individual. He had be- 
come Lord Chief Justice of England and a member of the 
House of Lords, public opinion was ripe for a change, and 
so, in 18453, there was passed the first of the series of statutes 
which have been gradually changing the law of evidence so 
as to make it a more efficient instrument of justice. 

The preamble of that Act formulated principles which the 
operative part of it did not by any means carry out. It 
ran as follows: ‘Whereas the inquiry after truth in courts 
‘ of justice is often obstructed by incapacities created by the 
‘ present law, and it is desirable that full information as to 
‘ the facts in issue, both in criminal and civil cases, should be 
‘ laid before the persons who are appointed to decide them,’ 
certain changes were to be made—namely, that no person 
should be excluded as a witness by reason of incapacity from 
crime or interest, except parties to a suit, or the husband 
and wife of such persons. To us the exception to the new 
rule may seem so great as to render the Act almost useless, 
but this is to forget the extraordinary number of persons 
whom the law regarded as interested parties, so that over 


* The theory of the incompetency of interested parties as witnesses 
broke down in regard to the evidence of accomplices. ‘If it should 
ever be laid down as a practical rule in the administration of justice 
that the testimony of accomplices should be rejected as incredible, the 
most mischievous consequences must necessarily ensue’ (charge of 
Lord Chief Justice Abbott, March 1820). This was pure Benthamism. 
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and over again the best evidence as to a fact was shut out. 
Still, however, the rule of the common law which, arising 
out of those medieval historical characteristics which we 
have already referred to—‘ Nemo in propria causa testis esse 
* debet ’—still remained in full vigour. It was a rule which, 
like many others in the English common law, was supported 
in judicial decisions by reasons which were historically false.* 
To the popularisation and the cheapening of the law its 
abolition was immediately due. 

The growth of population, more especially in the great 
towns, the necessity for tribunals to settle the small 
disputes which are constantly arising, produced the modern 
County Courts. In a sense they revived mediwval juris- 
diction, but to all intents and purposes they were new tri- 
bunals. Their creator, if the phrase may be used, was 
Lord Brougham, and they were brought into existence 
in 1846. The Act by which they were established em- 
powered the parties to any action or proceeding under the 
Act, or their husbands or wives, to be called as witnesses. 
As we have already said, in a primitive state of society a 
party to a dispute tells his own tale —his opening statement, 
as it may be called, is his evidence. Thus, to some extent, 
this enactment restored to Englishmen a right of which 
they had been deprived by misplaced judicial ingenuity. 
Nor does it require legal knowledge to perceive that the 
new rule of law was an absolute necessity if the County 
Courts were to be of any use. In the majority of 
small disputes which it was the business of the County 
Court judges to settle, the only people who could give evi- 
dence of any value were the parties themselves. A small 
householder disputes a butcher’s bill on the ground that the 
meat supplied was bad. Who can state the facts on which 
the judgement of the court is to be based so well as the 
two persons who are the parties to the dispute? And it 
followed, as a matter of course, that two radically different 
principles of evidence could not exist in the higher and in 
the lower courts of the country—-a modern and businesslike 
system in courts where shillings were recovered, a mediaeval 


* In the United States for a long time legal ingenuity seems to have 
been exercised in endeavouring to get rid by legal fictions of the 
general common law rule which they inherited from England ; e.g. 
in equity the sworn answer of a defendant was evidence, because the 
complainant, by calling upon him to answer the allegations of the bill, 
thereby admitted his credibility. 
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and worn-out system when large sums were in dispute. The 
two things were incompatible and absurd. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1851 that an Act was passed which made the rule 
as to evidence in this respect uniform. It is astonishing, 
perhaps, that the ancient rule could have had this 
precarious existence for a few years when it was not 
in force in the County Courts. It is still more difficult 
to realise that the old rule existed in the lifetime of 
middle-aged men of to-day. The great progress which the 
country has made during the present reign cannot be better 
understood than by the statement that little more than forty 
years ago a man of business who was a plaintiff or a 
defendant could not give evidence, because it was assumed 
that he could not be relied on to speak the truth. 

But husbands and wives were still precluded from giving 
evidence when one or the other was a party to the action— 
an exclusion which was wholly due ‘to the unyielding op- 
* position of Lord Chancellor Truro and the eautious mis- 
givings of Lord Cranworth, and was found to be of much 
practical injustice. An attempt was accordingly made to 
get rid of the difficulty by putting a forced interpretation on 
the language of the statute. The attempt failed, as it de- 
served to do, and Lord Brougham had once more recourse 
* to the Legislature.’ The final step came two years later, 
and 1853 saw the old rule practically at an end in civil 
actions; for the retention of the exclusion of proceedings in 
divoree, a retention which was abolished in 1869, and the 
exclusion that husbands and wives were not compellable to 
disclose communications made to each other, cannot be re- 
garded as lessening the general effect of the new legislation. 

The consideration of the admission of the evidence of a 
prisoner cannot be dissevered, when the subject is regarded 
historically, from that of a party to a suit, for, as we have 
seen, in modern times the evidence of one and the other 
was theoretically excluded on the same ground. But during 
the half-century in which the recently accomplished change 
has been under discussion, the rule has been supported and 
opposed on much broader grounds; the legal fiction has, 
indeed, been almost wholly thrown overboard. Bit by bit 
the rule has been pared away during the last twenty years. 
For the first twenty years after the passing of the statutes 
which allowed parties to actions to give evidence, the 
question of the admission of prisoners’ evidence lay at rest. 
But between 1872 and the present time a series of statutes 
came into force by which in certain cases the party charged 
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with an offence has been empowered to give evidence in his 
own behalf. An example is desirable. We take it from 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875. By that statute a 
person who, after analysis by a public official of a substance, 
was considered to have committed an offence under the Act, 
was liable to a penalty if found guilty before justices. By 
the twenty-first section of the Act ‘ the defendant may, if he 
* think fit, tender himself and his wife to be examined on 
‘his behalf.’ When the Act of 1898 was under discussion 
in Parliament, the supporters of the measure rightly called 
attention to this series of statutes. It was said, in reply, 
that they were rather civil than criminal proceedings; but 
such an Act as we have just referred to creates a criminal 
offence, and a sanction; it adds a piece to the criminal law 
of the country. But even if such an argument had been 
correct in regard to some of the recent statutes, it clearly 
was not in regard to the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1885, by which persons accused of various offences against 
women were entitled to give evidence. Though that 
statute has been a good deal criticised, it has never been 
suggested that it should be repealed. Nor, when these 
criticisms are examined, can they be said to have much 
weight. The common sense of the country finds it absurd 
that two different systems of evidence should be applicable 
to the trial of different offences against the criminal law. 

It is curious to note, however, that while this series of 
Acts was being placed on the Statute-book, a change in the 
general legal principle was being successfully opposed. 
The occurrences of the particular period are very clearly 
set out in a leading work on the law of evidence :— 


‘So far back as 1878, an attempt was made by the Government to 
deal with the matter in accordance with the principle of these statutes. 
The Criminal Code Bill of that year contained a clause to the effect 
that every one accused of any indictable offence might make a state- 
ment on which he might be cross-examined, &c., but added the 
important proviso that “the defendant should not be sworn as 2 
witness, nor be liable to any punishment for making false statements.’ 
The commissioners (Lord blackburn, Barry, J., Lush, J., and Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C.) to whom this Bill was referred, 
were divided in opinion as regarded “the policy of a change in the 
law so important,” but were, on the whole, of opinion that, “if the 
accused was to be admitted to give evidence on his own behalf, he 
should do so on the same conditions as other witnesses, subject to 
some special protection in regard to cross-examination.” They put 
forward a clause, which was subsequently embodied in other Criminal 
Jode Bills, to the effect that an accused person, and the husband or 
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wife of an accused person, should be competent but not compellable 
witnesses, and liable to a cross-examination, which the Court might 
limit so far as it might extend to credit. A bill of 1880 was referred 
to a Select Committee of the House of Commons, whose sittings were 
cut short by a dissolution, with the result that no ‘Criminal Code 
Bill” has since then been re-introduced. For very many years, 
however, the late Lord Bramwell in the Ilouse of Lords, and succes- 
sive law officers in the House of Commons, have brought forward 
‘‘Criminal Evidence” Bills to the same effect as the clause of the 
Criminal Code Bill, by which it was proposed that accused persons 
should be competent witnesses, and Lord Bramwell’s Bill frequently 
passed the House of Lords. In 1888 the Government Bill was fully 
debated in the House of Commons, but though very strongly supported, 
fuiled to pass, on the ground of Irish members not being able to 
obtain the exclusion of Ireland from its operation. 

‘In 1892 a similar Criminal Evidence Bill passed the House of 
Lords, and also passed a second reading in the Houze of Commons. 
It was then referred to the Standing Committee on Law, but too late 
to pass before the dissolution of Parliament in that year,’ (Best's 
‘Principles of the Law of Evidence,’ 8th ed., p. 572.) 

When the opposition to the change is impartially looked 
at, it will be seen that it was based rather on apprehensions 
than on facts, and it must be candidly stated that if appre- 
hensions such as have been expressed both by eminent 
judges and by members in debate in Parliament in regard 
to this and similar legal changes had been allowed to have 
weight, it is doubtful if any of the legal reforms of the 
present century would now be accomplished facts. Indeed, 
when one looks back to all the gloomy prophecies which have 
been uttered about every alteration in the law during the last 
eighty years, the warnings of fin de si¢cle conservatives 
who in regard to legal changes are not confined to one side 
of the House—almost produce a smile. When, in 1851], it 
was proposed to allow parties interested in a civil action to 
give evidence, the Lord Chancellor (Lord Truro) solemnly 
said that ‘ when the parties were examined the difficulty of 
‘ discovering the truth was rather increased,’ and that if a 
husband or a wife could be examined it would put an end 
to that connubial confidence ‘ essential to real happiness.’ 
So impressed was Parliament with this argument that, as 
we have already related, this latter change was postponed 
for some years. In many respects the opposition to a 
change in criminal trials was a satisfactory feature in public 
life, for it showed a strong desire that innocent men should 
not be prejudiced by having to give evidence, and that 
judicial impartiality should not suffer. The present, or 
rather the late, procedure, wrote Sir Fitzjames Stephen, 
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‘contributes greatly to the dignity and apparent humanity of a 
criminal trial. It effectually aims at the appearance of harshness, not 
to say cruelty, which often shocks an English spectator in a French 
court of justice, and I think that the fact that the prisoner cannot be 
questioned stimulates the search for independent evidence. On the 
other hand, I am convinced, by much experience, that questioning, or 
the power of giving evidence, is a positive assistance, and a highly 
important one, to innocent men, and I do not see why, in the case of 
the guilty, there necd be any hardship about it.’ 


There, in a nutshell, stripped of the verbiage of parlia- 
mentary debate and newspaper discussion, are the two 
opposite arguments. The conclusion at which this high 
authority arrived was that the evidence of prisoners 
ought to be admissible. With their evidence already ad- 
missible here in a certain number of criminal cases, and in 
British colonies and the United States,* and with the 
parties to civil proceedings allowed to give evidence, it was 
obvious that the final step could not be long delayed. That 
the proposed change had been introduced into the colonies 
was less dwelt on in the debates in Parliament than 
it deserved to be. For an assimilation of the legal 
systems of the mother country and of the colonies is a 
practical step towards that federation of the Empire which 
is a text for so much after-dinner and platform eloquence. 
A change of this nature in the colonies may also show 
that where common sense is less hampered by judicial and 
constitutional precedents it has prevailed. To cite only two 
instances —the reform in question was carried into operation 
in Canada in 1893, and in Victoria in the preceding year. 

The main provisions on this point of the Canada Evidence 
Act, 1893 (56 Vict. c. 31), are of sufficient interest to be 
briefly stated. Sect. 3: A person shall not be incompetent 
to give evidence by reason of interest or crime. Sect. 4: 
Every person charged with an offence, and the wife or 
husband, as the case may be, of the person so charged, shall 
be a competent witness. Sub-sect. 2: The failure of the 
person charged, or of the wife or husband of such person, 
to testify, shall not be made the subject of comment by 
the judge or by counsel for the prosecution. 

The final result of the discussions which have gone on for 
sO many years in this country was the passing of the 
Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, by which a prisoner is now 





* The rule that prisoners should be allowed to give evidence 
appears to have worked satisfactorily in the United States. 
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entitled upon, and only upon, his own application to be 
called as a witness; but if such application is not made 
the prosecution is not to comment upon the fact. This 
proviso was inserted to prevent an innocent prisoner, 
who might think that his cause was best served by his 
silence, from being prejudiced by his non-appearance in 
the witness-box. But the Act does not prevent the 
judge from commenting on this fact, and the proviso 
seems to lose sight of the ordinary common sense of 
mankind. Nothing will ever prevent twelve men in the 
jury-box from forming an opinion unfavourable to a prisoner 
who declines to exercise the right which the law now gives 
him. It would be impossible—except in the clearest cases 
either of guilt or innocence—that it should not be so. If 
the person who can best explain a set of facts will not do so, 
an ordinary man will assume that he is unable to give a 
satisfactory explanation of his conduct. Nor can we see 
that such a state of things is undesirable; the statute 
was not passed that the guilty might escape, and if it adds 
to the certainties of a conviction when a prisoner deserves 
it, so much the better. The main object of the Act was 
that the innocent might be able to explain cireumstances 
in full detail. That a large amount of perjury will be 
committed under it is quite certain, but the difference 
between the state of things before and since the Act came into 
operation is, that formerly a prisoner would, when asked if he 
had anything to say, assert an untruth without the solemnity 
of an oath, now he will do the same thing having previously 
taken an oath. Many guilty prisoners will, of course, always 
assert their innocence. As regards prisoners who are inno- 
cent the Act will be a protection to the more ignorant 
members of the community. It has been said that a prisoner 
is more likely to be dazed by his position than an ordinary 
witness. We are not so sure of this. Tostand in a witness- 
box in a crowded court is trying enough to most people. Still 
every day old persons, women, girls—the most nervous and 
the most inexperienced—go satisfactorily through the ordeal. 
We believe that in ninety-nine out of every hundred cases of 
innocent persons being on their trial it will be not only a 
satisfaction, but a thing tending to encourage and strengthen 
them, to know that they will be able to give with minute- 
ness their account of the facts of the case, to explain 
diserepancies and points which may tell against the accused 
without some elucidation by the prisoner. 

More especially does the Act appear to be valuable in 
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the smaller criminal cases, in those which are being 
tried every day in the magistrates’ Courts. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of a man charged with trespass in pursuit 
of game. The only witness against him is a gamekeeper, 
an habitual prosecutor, pleased to show his zeal in his call- 
ing, prejudiced almost of necessity. The prisoner, under 
the old practice, was able of course to make a state- 
ment. He says something short and not very clear, and 
is found guilty and sentenced. But the very fact that 
under the recent Act the man can give sworn testimony 
at once increases the value of what is said; when he can 
be asked some question which will clear up what is 
obscure, an explanation which, at first sight, may not be easy 
to understand, becomes comprehensible. In addition, in such 
@ case as we are supposing, it is probable that the witness 
for the prosecution will give his statement more carefully 
than formerly, because he will know that what he says will be 
weighed in the balance against conflicting testimony. Thus 
it is in the small criminal cases more than those of greater 
importance that the evidence of the prisoner will be valuable. 

Nor, at present, has the fear that the prisoner would be 
subjected by the new system to something like a moral 
torture been realised. It was creditable to the hearts of 
those who used this argument that it was so much pressed, but 
after all English justice is, allowing for human imperfections, 
carried out humanely and considerately. It is not every judge 
of the High Court who, under ordinary circumstances in a 
civil suit, can from time to time refrain from cross-examining 
a witness. Nor is it likely that a judge in a criminal prosecu- 
_ tion will always refrain from questioning a prisoner. Indeed, 
in some instances, more especially in the inferior courts, 
some questions put judicially, and with a view of clearing up 
obscurities, will be actually necessary. For the truth is that 
it is impossible in regard to evidence always to adhere quite 
strictly to theories. To do so is to become pedantic. What 
is required is that the theoretical rule should be the general 
rule of conduct; and as there is no direct rule against the 
intervention of the judge it is obviously allowable. And we 
repeat that the traditions of English justice are so contrary 
to anything like the continental systems, and the sense of 
the country is so pronounced on the point, that we are con- 
fident that these two factors will prevent any injustice being 
done to prisoners. 

So far as regards the actual working of the Act, it is 
as yet too soon to form any general conclusions which 
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would be of value. Not only does it seem to work well,* 
but it would appear that cases have already occurred in 
which it is highly probable — more than this, perhaps, 
should not be said—that had it not been for the oppor- 
tunity given to the prisoner of explaining details he would 
have been wrongly convicted. But if such opinions are 
correct, they are sufficient at this early date not only to 
justify the passing of this measure, but to cause among 
all reasonable men the keenest regret that it was not the 
law of the land years ago. 

The Act does not apply to Ireland, Irish members of 
Parliament having shown great dislike to any such change 
in the law, yet the arguments in its favour were equally 
applicable to Ireland, and its limitation to England and 
Wales was merely a concession to local prejudices. Irish 
members in recent years have felt, or have professed to feel, 
vreat distrust of the Criminal Courts, and where the im- 
partiality of the tribunals cannot be trusted it is natural 
to fear that the examination and cross-examination of 
prisoners may be abused. The introduction of the new 
precedure in England is the strongest possible testimony to 
the general confidence in judges, juries, and magistrates, 
and in the justice administered in the English Criminal 
Courts. 

Although the competency of parties and prisoners as 
witnesses is the main subject of this article, there are yet 
some other points in regard to the developement of the 
English law of evidence which, in a review of the subject, 
must not be left out of sight in a consideration of this 
question. No greater change in that law, except those 
to which allusion has already been made, can be found 
than was introduced by the rules made under the authority 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1873, by which 
a broad and definite rule was laid down ‘that in the 
‘absence of any agreement in writing ... the witnesses 
‘at the trial of any action shall be examined vivid voce and 
* in open court.’ 

This was a complete reversal of the existing practice of 
the Court of Chancery, in which every question of fact was 
tried by means of affidavits. Sometimes, indeed, a witness 

*¢ Juries generally seem to be giving due weight to the statement 
of prisoners from the witness-box, and most of the gloomy prophecies 
as to the working of the statute appear to be falsified in practice.’— 
‘ The Law Times,’ Dec. 3, 1898, p. 93. 
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who had given his version of the facts on paper was called 
for cross-examination, but the actual and existing system 
was that the trial took place on documentary evidence. No 
more unsatisfactory system could have been devised. It 
tended to delay, to expense, and to difficulties in the 
decision of comparatively simple issues of fact. It was a 
system, also, which was wholly unsuited to many modern 
cases, to points arising on scientific questions which were 
wholly unknown to the Court of Chancery in former days. 
Like the other great changes to which we have referred, 
it marks the effect of the spirit of the age on the law, 
which is, as cannot be too often repeated, a mirror of con- 
temporary ideas. The hurry, the rapidity of modern 
business, is reflected in the practice of the law. It is 
complained that judgements are now less elaborate, that 
strict rules of evidence are neglected, and that trials tend 
to become more like arbitrations before laymen. In this 
we see the Law Courts reflecting, slowly indeed, but none 
the less reflecting, the characteristics of the business com- 
munity, which has perhaps the more powerful influence on 
English law at the present day. 

It is even yet doubtful whether the system of viva voce 
evidence might not be carried further. At present a 
motion, say for an interim injunction, to prevent the 
erection of a building so as to obscure the light of another 
building, is supported by affidavits. It may be doubted 
whether in many of these cases, which, indeed, are some- 
times treated as the trial of the action, it would not be 
quicker and more satisfactory if the facts were proved by a 
witness in court. 

There is, however, this observation to be made upon the 
system of viva voce evidence, that it is distinctly open to 
abuse in regard to the number of witnesses. The more 
witnesses the greater is the expense, and, it must be added, 
also the profits to the solicitor. Certainly the present 
fault of the existing system of evidence lies in the number 
of witnesses who are either called or in readiness to be 
called. It is a blot which adds much to the cost of 
litigation, which becomes very often out of all proportion 
to the amount at stake. A mere multiplication of wit- 
nesses does not add strength to the case of a litigant, 
and over and over again it may be seen that if two 
or three witnesses support a case efficiently it is not 
improved by half-a-dozen more. Indeed, there is a positive 
danger in a large number of witnesses, since among many 
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it is seldom that one or two weak vessels are not to be 
found, who will very likely actually detract from the force 
of the evidence of previous witnesses. In actions which 
involve some technical skill this multiplication of evidence 
is most conspicuous. It is a weakness in the present system 
which can only be checked by the judges before whom cases 
are tried. To leave the propriety of calling or baving at the 
trial a certain number of witnesses to the official known as 
the taxing officer is to throw on him a responsibility which 
it is impossible for him to discharge in many cases as well 
as the judge who has tried the case. Where a judge 
considers that a case has been overloaded with evidence, it 
is very desirable that he should state this view in court, 
and give directions accordingly in regard to costs. If this 
practice were adopted, a practical step towards lessening the 
costs of litigation would have been taken without in any 
way diminishing the efficiency of modern trials. 

This is not the place to enter into technical legal details, 
but in regard to affidavits there is one observation of a 
general kind to be made. The time appears to have arrived 
when, in the course of litigation, their number might be 
diminished. They are so common as not only to be of no 
more value than unsworn statements, but also, by this very 
commonness, they detract from the solemnity of oaths in 
general. For example, in the course of litigation each 
party has to make what is technically called an affidavit of 
documents. This affidavit is simply a common form with 
two schedules at the end which are filled up, and then 
the litigant is sworn to the affidavit before a commissioner. 
But a statement unsworn, giving in similar form the details 
of the documents relating to the case, would be as satis- 
factory. If, at the present time, a document is omitted, 
and the opposite party discovers it, an application is made 
for a further and better affidavit. But the person who has 
made the affidavit is no worse for the omission. We cite 
this particular detail of practice merely as an example. 
The general proposition which we state is that affidavits 
should be diminished, and should be used, not as formal 
pieces of legal machiney, but only when it is absolutely 
desirable and necessary in the interests of justice that a 
statement should be made upon oath. 

A change of this kind would be entirely in harmony with 
what may be termed the businesslike despatch of litigation, 
under the influence of which documents are now often 
admitted at trials without strict technical proof, the main 
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desire of the court and the litigants being that a conclusion 
should be reached with as little of technicality and legal 
obstruction as possible. 

But it is in the Criminal Evidence Act of last session 
that we see this modern tendency in regard to evidence 
more clearly reflected than in any other statute or rule or 
practice of recent years. Most persons think of it, and 
consider it, purely from a practical point of view. To the 
historical observer, however, it must always be of equal 
interest, since it is the last, and a very important, alteration 
in one branch of English law, the changes in which we 


are able to watch with tolerable certainty from century to 
century. 
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Art. X.—1. The Encyclopedia of Sport. Edited by the Earl 
of Surrotk and Berxsnire, Hepiey Perk, and F, G. 
AFLALO. 1897-98. 


°2. The Badminton Library. Edited by the Duke of 
Braurort and A. E, T. Watson. ‘ Big Game Shooting.’ 
London: 1894. 


3. Wild Norway. By Anet Cuapman. 1897. 

4. Sport in the Alps. By W. A. Battiie Grouman. 1896. 
5. Short Stalks. 2nd Series. By E. N. Buxton. 1898. 

6. Hunting Trips in the Caucasus. By E. Demivorr, 
Prince San Donato. 1898. 

7. Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa. By Capt. 
Gippons. 1897. 

8. Elephant Hunting in Nast Equatorial Africa. By AntnuR 
H. Neumann. 1898, 

9. In Haunts of Wild Game. By F. Vauauan Kirpy. 1896. 

10. The Pamirs. By Lord Duxymorr. 1893. 


11. Sport in the Highlands of Kashmir. By Henry Zovucn 
Darran. 1898, 


And others. 


Pur spread of civilisation is the bane of wild sport. 

Colonisation, conquests, annexations and spheres of 
influence, with firearms approaching to perfection, have been 
exterminating the wild animals or hunting them from their 
immemorial haunts to less accessible retreats. We should 
say that some fifty or sixty years ago was the golden age of 
the sporting adventurer. The menagerie of Africa was 
practically unexplored; its interior economy was scarcely 
better known than when Robinson Crusoe bagged his 
‘monsters ’ when boating off the Barbary coast. ‘The Wild 
‘Sports of Southern Africa,’ by Cornwall Harris, came as a 
revelation and a romance. Even now, though with the 
course of time it suggests a chastened melancholy—for there 
have been sad changes—in the innumerable records of the 
chase we know of nothing more delightful. He pioneered 
the way for the Gordon Cummings, the Oswells, and the 
Selous into what he enthusiastically describes as a Hunters’ 
Paradise. There the fondest dreams of his fancy were far 
more than realised. He trekked across the waterless wastes 
of the Kalihari into territory known now as Mid-Bechuana- 
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land, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State. On the 
borders of the Colony, he had already met those myriads of 
springboks, destructive and countless as locust hosts, when 
they swarmed southwards in their periodical migrations. 
Whither they have vanished, or how they have disappeared, 
even veteran sportsmen are puzzled to explain. For they 
must have been brought up by the Zambesi in their 
northward retreat, and shooting can have made no 
appreciable impression on their numbers. When he was 
received by Moselekatse, who with his devastating hordes had 
been making a solitude around him by a process of 
extermination, he had free license to range the preserves of 
that truculent autocrat. Till then the warlike Matabele and 
their wilder four-footed neighbours had been living in a 
distrustful neutrality. ‘The mighty elephant, too wary to 
tumble often into the pitfalls which caught an occasional 
antelope, could seldom be brought to bay and bagged. The 
rhinoceros and the camelopard laughed at the assegai and 
the arrow. Whenever the traveller encamped by a river, the 
ceaseless splashing of the seacows broke his slumbers when 
they were not disturbed by the serenades of marauding lions. 
All the animals were comparatively tame, and Harris passed 
on from sensation to sensation. One day, topping a rocky 
crest, he looks down the broad vista of a winding valley. It 
was well watered and timbered like an English park, and 
hundreds of elephants, like herds of deer or cattle, were dotted 
about among the mimosaclumps. His heart beat even faster 
when what seemed a blasted tree stem took to undulating 
motion, and soon he was spurring on the track of the 
stately camelopard. The buffalo went galloping about in 
herds ; as for the rhinoceroses, they were a positive nuisance. 
They would break out from behind the crumbling stone 
heaps in deserted kraals and ruined villages ; on one occasion 
five of the white species—now probably extinet—charged 
him simultaneously when he had other work in hand. 
When he emerged from hills or thicket,.on meadow-like 
expanses of pasture, he found himself repeatedly ‘in a 
‘ moving panorama of game,’ a mixed multitude of koodos, 
hartebeests, zebras, &c., continually reinforced by flying 
squadrons, cantering in on all sides to swell the main 
body. Since then the Boers have been busy felling 
Moselekatse’s timber, and stripping his shady parks as bare 
as the high veldt. Diamond-diggers and gold-grubbers have 
been developing their mechanical industries in the favourite 
grazing grounds of eland and hartebeest, damming the limpid 
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streams to work their stamps and their pumping engines. 
The elephants were the first to emigrate. The giraffes 
would have disappeared, in any case, with the mimosa 
copses in which they browsed. Then the professional 
hunter appeared on the scene, with more formidable 
weapons than those of his more sportsmanlike precursors. 
The elephant was followed up and shot down for the tasks. 
The ivory of the hippopotamus was even more valuable, 
when it had come into general use with the dentists. Some 
of the antelopes, such as the eland, were shot for the 
skin and the flesh: others like the sable, with its graceful 
sweep of horn, or the koodo, with its superb spirals, carried 
fatal trophies on their heads which fetched fancy prices in 
the market. The hides of rhinoceros, giraffe, and sea-cow 
were everywhere in demand. Now, except in certain ex- 
ceptionally inhospitable districts, the country is pretty much 
w blank, so far as big game goes, ina direct line from the Cape 
tothe Zambesi. There are the colonial elephant preserves 
in the forests of the Khysma and in the Adda Bush. The 
camelopard and the black rhinoceros, the buffalo, and the 
larger antelopes—-most of them animals that for long spells 
cau dispense with drinking—are to be found in the thirstland 
in the north-west of Khama’s territories. There is still, 
as Mr. Selous and Mr. Kirby tell us, some fair shooting in 
the north of Mashonaland. But anything resembling the 
old sport must be sought in the swampy bush-veldt in the 
neighbourhood of the Pungwe river, between the outfall of 
the Zambesi and that of the Limpopo, for there you have a 
tolerable certainty of catching fever, with full assurance of 
losing your horses by the tsetse fly. 

Improved weapons have given a rapid impetus to the 
science of destruction. It is true that Harris missed the 
new guns he had ordered from England: they crossed 
him in another ship as he sailed out of Bombay harbour. 
But surely there were gunmakers of some sort at the Cape. 
It sounds strange to hear of him throwing himself into the 
far interior with a single reliable rifle, of his bandaging 
the stock with strips of hide when it was shattered in a fall, 
and of his paiching up the locks with the iron of an old 
candle-box. Oswell, for the most part, shot with the famous 
short smooth-bore, which he afterwards handed over to Sir 
Samuel Baker for his friend’s expedition up the Nile. 
Baker tells us that the hard stock, eaten away for an 
inch of surface, looked as if the rats had gnawed it. In 
reality it was worn and serrated by the wait-a-bit thorns, 
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for Oswell always carried it across the saddle-bow when 
galloping in mad pursuit, head down, through the African 
thickets. These gentlemen never dreamed of the inventions 
of the future: of pieces of ordnance like Baker’s ‘ baby,’ 
that knocked ponderous monsters out of time; of explosive 
shells that tore the entrails into tatters; of the penetrating 
possibilities of a light express; or of the Mannlicher that, 
after perforating one animal from stem to stern, may inflict 
a death-wound on another beyond. Nor, profiting by the 
experiences of predecessors, had they graduated in practical 
anatomy. It was long afterwards that Baker, the most 
reflective of shikaris, learned that the forehead shot which 
is deadly to the Indian elephant can never be trusted with 
his African congener. We hear of Harris—not in wanton 
cruelty—firing bullet after bullet ‘into the plank-like stern 
‘of a camelopard;’ and when Cumming bombards a bull- 
elephant for an hour or more, apparently perversely avoiding 
the vitals, our blood is inclined to run cold. Subsequently, 
men of iron nerve, like Baker and Selous, asked nothing 
better than to come to close quarters in front, knocking the 
tuskers over right and left like partridges. The more 
cautious flank attack had gone out of date. But the great 
revolution was wrought by the introduction of the breech- 
loader. It was no light matter loading from the muzzle at 
the hand-gallop, with the greased ball driven home by the 
heavy loading rod of rhinoceros horn on the top of the loose 
powder, when, if you did not look closely to his feet, your 
horse was likely to come a cropper. But the grand difficulty 
was getting on the cap, with fingers that were often numb 
or frozen, and atterwards there was more than a fair 
chance of a missfire when life was trembling in the balance. 
In a stern chase it must always have been pretty even 
betting that the game gotaway, though not unscathed. 

So from North-eastern Africa the game has been shrinking 
towards the centre, since Europeans have been campaigning 
and colonising on the Abyssinian tributaries of the Nile 
since the slave traders have been raiding the Equatorial 
provinces, and the Mahdists have been carrying fire and 
sword through the forests of Kordofan and Darfour. When 
Baker encamped to the north of the Atbara, he looked across 
the broad barrier of the flooded river to great herds of 
giraffes and elephants feeding in security on the opposite 
bank. And when he was cutting a passage through the 
matted weeds in the White Nile on his way to Unyoro, he 
had frequent encounters with the tuskers. Now, to find them, 
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you must go considerably further westward to Masailand 
and Turkwell, and the outskirts of Mount Kenia, where 
their retreats have been under the guardianship of ferocious 
barbarians, or to the remoter regions around Lakes Rudolph 
and Stephanie. Somaliland is a comparatively recent 
discovery, though, being easily accessible from the sea, it 
soon became a favourite resort of soldiers and men in 
business, who could only take brief leave of absence. But 
the Negus of Abyssinia has been encroaching by treaty 
on the best ground towards the North, and much of the 
rest has been marked off for the special recreation of the 
Aden garrison, nor is that to be grudged to those victims 
of duty. 

In Asia there have been far fewer of these deplorable 
changes. On the contrary, new fields of sport have been 
opened up by the advances of Russian and British annexa- 
tion. The Trans-Caspian railway has brought the Pamir 
steppes and the Ovis Poli within comparatively easy reach. 
Crossing Asia in a sleeping-car combines comfort with 
economy; and Russian Grand Dukes and grands seignewrs 
can enj%y stalking and still-shooting in the Caucasus, that 
magnificent natural preserve, the impregnable stronghold 
of Schamyl. With regard to Indian sport, railways have 
opened up the country and brought in the globe-trotter ; 
sportsmen on short leave can travel to any distance, 
far from cantonments. ‘To take concrete instances, Captain 
Forsyth sadly recalls how the line up the valley of the 
Nerbudda revolutionised the sylvan environs of Jubbelpore, 
where men could live for comparatively nothing and indulge 
in shooting to their heart’s content. He himself did more 
than any one else in afforesting and civilising his ‘ Highlands 
‘ of Central India ’—previously given over to the Gonds, 
the bison, the buffalo—with the formidable carnivora he 
classed in the three categories of the hill-tiger, the cattle- 
tiger, and the man-eater. General Mavintyre remembers 
what the more accessible Dehra Doon used to ve, ‘ when 
* game of every sort and size was abundant, from a button 
‘quail to a wild elephant, before it was promiscuously 

ravaged by pot-hunters.’ When he went stalking in his 
Hindu-Koh’ beyond the Himalayas, the Highlands of 
Kashmir and the storm-swept plateaux of Thibet were 
already coming into fashion. There was a certain competi- 
tion for the best ground, because by unwritten laws the 
earliest arrival was recognised as the man in possession. 
Now the race has become a desperate scramble, and no one 
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has described it more feelingly than Mr. Darrah in the 
* Highlands of Kashmir.’ 

It is a sure sign that the race of men who made the 
Empire are not likely to be extinct when the hardships as 
well as the hazards only lend additional attraction to wild 
shooting; and, although the area of the old-world wilder- 
ness has been rapidly diminishing, there is still good sport 
to be enjoyed in all quarters of the globe. Nor is there 
any lack of handbooks to the most eligible shooting grounds. 
‘The Badminton Library,’ under the able editorship of 
Mr. Watson and his Grace of Beaufort, inaugurated a new 
era in the literature of sport. It collected and condensed 
in the volumes on ‘ Big Game’ all the information that had 
been gathered from time immemorial, and the contributors 
were experts—explorers and adventurers who gave practical 
directions from personal knowledge. Moreover, there we 
remark, as in almost all the volumes we shall notice, that 
the born sportsman is generally a born writer. There is a 
freshness and unaffected enthusiasm in the style which 
carries us along almost independently of the incidents and 
sensations. These men excel in picturesque description. They 
paint the scenery with intense feeling for the beauties of the 
scene, and dash in a sunrise or a sunset with vividly poetic 
realism. Perhaps it is that they have studied their scenes 
in solitude, in storm, in moonlight, and in burning sunshine, 
and the profound impressions that have been stereotyped on 
the brain have accumulated to reproduce themselves in facile 
inspiration. 

The exhaustive ‘ Encyclopedia of Sport’ is the com- 
mentary and the complement of the ‘ Badminton Library.’ 
It is a treasury of universai information, arranged for easy 
reference. The services of the same contributors have often 
been secured, and the articles on sport, travel, and zoology 
are from the pens of well-known authorities. In the mean- 
time all knowledge has been brought down to date, as it 
will doubtless be kept up to date in future editions. A man 
has a passion for particular trophies—for elephant tusks, 
or elk heads, or rhinoceros horns. He looks up the name 
of the animal, and learns where it is to be found and how 
it is to be got at. In certain instances, unfortunately, he 
may be spared disappointment by discovering that the 
object he covets is extinct as the mammoth or the mastodon. 

We gather from these authoritative works of reference, 
and from various reading as well, that there are three 
classes of wild preserves. In our old Europe there are still 
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vast crown territories, free to any one who likes to venture ~ 
there, though a shooting tax is rightly imposed upon 
strangers. There are also the domains of territorial 
magnates, where forest or mountain offers almost inviolable 
sanctuaries under the guardianship of strong forces of 
keepers. And in Asia and Africa the preserves are protected 
by remoteness and the difficulty and cost of reaching them, 
by robber bands, or by the barbarians who resent foreign 
intrusion. ‘ Wild Norway,’ as described by Mr. Chapman, 
ranks in the first class; it is the nearest and the most 
accessible. For, though you may travel by the train de 
luxe to the Tyrol or the Carpathians, the journey will be 
bootless without such invitations as are only accorded now 
and again to specially favoured individuals. Northern 
Norway, on the contrary, is free to anybody who is prepared 
to pay 11/. for a shooting license. Some fifty years ago a 
solitary steamer used to roll across occasionally from Hull 
to Trondjhem. Now the communications are constant and 
regular, cheap and quick; the fosses and fjords are familiar 
to Cook’s tourists, and there is a stream of carrioles and 
cycles along the beaten tracks. But Mr. Chapman’s Norway 
lies towards the north and apart; it breaks away beyond 
the Arctic cirele to the land of the roving Lapps. He 
reminds us that the mural precipices rising above the 
fjords are but the walls of a vast extent of table-lands; he 
tells us that, though there are hill saeters on the skirts of 
the wilderness, for ten months in the year the fjeld is 
deserted. From sea to snowpeak everything is on the 
grandest scale: ‘the scenery will not be described; super- 
‘ latives are played out.’ Though, nevertheless, he attempts, 
and not unsuccessfully, to give an idea of it. 

If it is hard walking in the forests, it may be supposed it 
is rough shooting on the fjelds at an average elevation of 
nearly 8,000 feet. The mountains draw an excessive rain- 
fall, and there are unseasonable blizzards from the Polar 
seas. ‘On the high fjeld the deer-stalker must live under 
‘canvas, or in a cave-dwelling, albeit it freezes hard by 
‘ night, and perhaps rains in torrents every day.’ There is 
a fair probability of the tent being blown away: there is 
absolute certainty of its being swamped. The problem, 
which can seldom be satisfactorily solved, is to keep a change 
of raiment tolerably dry. The forecastle hands in a wet 
clipper live in comparative luxury, for at least they have 
regular rations of a sort. The sportsmen on the fjeld must 
rely on the rifle and the rod: in torrential rain neither is 
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available. Other supplies must be brought from great 
distances by men or women who may be abroad as to the 
bearings of the tent, or may be stopped by sudden floods. 
Mr. Chapman gives a pathetic picture of an experience in 
the Hardanger Vidden, when, after a fortnight of the 
wildest weather, with hurricanes and snow blizzards from 
every quarter, he was isolated on a rocky Patmos encircled 
by impassable torrents. There he might have perished of 
esnut and starvation had not the siege been raised. But 
the dangers when stalking elk in the forest lands are even 
more imminert. 












































‘For six weeks rain had fallen incessantly. . . . It may read like 
exaggeration, but I will not hesitate to say, that almost daily we had to 
take our lives in our hands when crossing the terrible torrents. It is 
no child’s play to ford a stream that is only knee-deep, when the 
bed is all loose boulders, rocking and slippery, full of holes, and with 
a tumultuous current sailing by. But when the depth reaches to one’s 
waist . . . when one’s utmost strength can barely secure each new 
hold for the ten-foot pole, when the intercepted wave rises into hissing 
flood to within a foot of one’s ear, then a single false foot-hold, one 
rolling stone or slip in slimy water-weed, may mean death.’ 


It may be asked if the game is worth the hardship and the 
risk. Mr. Chapman answers in the affirmative, for he 
has gone back to these shooting grounds again and again. 
It is true that he says that one bull-elk is a fair average for 
nine days of toil, though the average for reindeer works 
out a trifle better. It is true, besides, that there are other 
trials in the high fjeld than the caprices of the climate. 
The stalk may be spoiled by the native professionals, who 
take to the fjeld with their forty-shilling guns, or the game 
may be scared from a district by the Lapps who stray 
southward with their herds. But a keen naturalist like 
Mr. Chapman has a second string to his bow, and the 
sportsman has sometimes a wonderful stroke of luck which 
repays him for blank days and weeks of misery. On one 
occasion he wound up a long run of disappointment by 
dropping four deer with good heads in a swift succession of 
shots. 

Mr. Chapman’s may be called the most classical book on 
the subject which has appeared since Lloyd, nearly seventy 
years ago, brought out his ‘Scandinavian Field Sports, 
though Mr. Chapman deals with Norway, and Lloyd laid his 
scenes in Sweden. So hitherto there has been but one 
classic on the chase of the chamois. It was in 1853 that 
Charles Boner published his ‘Chamois Shooting in the 
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‘ Bavarian Highlands.’ He was a man of letters by pro- 
fession, as well as an enthusiastic sportsman: he was 
attached to the household of the Prince of Thurn and Taxis 
as tutor, and their acquaintance ripened into friendship, 
thanks to a double similarity of tastes. Boner, like Scrope 
in the forests of Athol, had the free range of the Prince’s 
mountain preserves, and became the picturesque chronicler 
of the manners of the hill stalkers. Nothing can be more 
romantic than his anecdotes of the ruthless immemorial 
war waged between the forest guards and the ‘ free-shots.’ 
Poachers and keepers shot each other at sight, but if it was 
all fair and above board, enmity was buried with the victim. 
If there was a suspicion of treachery or foul play, a blood 
feud was started which ran indefinitely. Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman has taken up the tale where Boner left it. The 
only intervening work worth noting was written by himself 
twenty years ago. His ‘Sport in the Alps,’ as the title 
implies, takes a wider range than Boner’s volumes. It 
embraces the Tyrolese Alps from the Bodensee eastward, 
and includes besides the seldom-trodden forests of the 
Carpathians. Manners have been somewhat softened in 
those Alpine regions since Boner wrote, and if the coroner’s 
inquest is not an Alpine institution, the law is more in- 
quisitive than formerly about sudden deaths and suspicious 
disappearances. But still, foresters and poachers, when the 
blood is hot, do not stand upon trifles. The mountaineers 
are the same manly and independent fellows as their fathers 
who drove French and Bavarians out of the passes of Tyrol. 
One story of Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s is extremely suggestive. 
A grizzled stalker was giving a lead to a Serene Highness, 
when the sportsman’s foot grated on the gravel. ‘ Take off 
‘your boots, you confounded fellow,’ he growled over his 
shoulder. ‘Then, remembering the profound social abyss 
which divides the Austrian peasant from the prince, over- 
whelmed by the atrocity of the offence, he exhausted himself 
in unfamiliar apologies. As it happened, they were not 
required, for his master, like himself, was an enthusiast. 
Indeed, if sport in Norway is disagreeably democratic, in 
Austria, South Germany, and Hungary it is the recreation 
of emperors, grand dukes, and nobles. To them the zoolo- 
gical world is indebted for not only the preservation but 
the increase of the Alpine game. Chamois and deer are far 
more numerous than they used to be, as is proved by the 
records cf the annual bags. In Austria alone, for example, 
and exclusive of Hungary, upwards of 12,000 red deer and 
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8,000 chamois are killed. Nor is it surprising. Since the 
beginning of the century, when one of the Hapsburgs started 
the fashion, broad regions in Southern Bavaria and North 
Tyrol have been bought or leased by aristocratic sports- 
men. Among the foremost of these, in every sense, is that 
accomplished mountaineer and woodsman, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. As keen and an even more mighty hunter 
was the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg. Along the Karawendel 
range stretches a series of vast preserves, to which Mr. 
Grohman gives the name of the Dukeries. In these soli- 
tudes ‘small armies of watchful keepers, well able to cope 
‘ with their hereditary foes, the dare-devil poachers, are for 
‘ever on guard.’ Nor could the inhospitable wilds, the 
hereditary home of the chamois, be turned to more profitable 
purpose, though the Alpine clubmen may resent their ex- 
clusion. Water and frost and all the forces of Nature 
have been at work immemorially on granite and slate and 
friable limestone. 

But the Tyrolese sportsman may bring down his game 
without risking his neck among the dizzy precipices. 
Driving, which, as Scrope describes the sport in Athol, 
was only resorted to on rare occasions, is universally 
practised in Austria. The rifles may be comfortably seated 
at sheltered posts on the lower spurs of the mountains, but 
the work is no child’s play for the drivers. The strategy is 
directed by veteran keepers with all the craft that comes of 
hereditary experience, yet they are always liable to be 
baffled by the fogs or the wind. For the keen-scented 
chamois, like all deer or goats, will always break back 
against the beaters rather than face an unknown danger, 
A vast extent of mountain is encircled by an ever con- 
tracting line, as in the old Scottish tinchal. In the High- 
lands men were plentiful, but in the Alps they are scarce, 
and it is hard to muster some thirty or forty. As the 
numbers would be quite inadequate to enclose the vast semi- 
circle, they carry lappen—long lines with bits of coloured 
stuff attached at intervals, which are fixed along the limits 
of the drive on light stakes. The beaters start at midnight, 
and must begin the rock-climbing by lantern light, though 
the most dangerous part is deferred till after dawn. 
Nevertheless, accidents are almost unheard of, and these 
mountaineers know as little of nerves or giddiness as a 
steeplejack. As for the chamois, they find a footing ‘ where 
‘ apparently a crow could not perch,’ though occasionally a 
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wounded animal will seek refuge on a shelving ledge which 
ends in nothing, and where it cannot turn back. 

Stalking in these preserves is rated by Mr. Grohman 
comparatively low as a sport. The game is abundant, and, 
being seldom disturbed, is by no means shy; and the 
sportsman is guided by a professional who assumes the 
direction. What he delights in is the work of the solitary 
stalker on one of the peasant shoots, which are free to all 
the commune. There the wariness of the game is accen- 
tuated by constant persecution; the hunter is thrown on 
his own resources, and his skill is tested to the utmost. 
Mr. Grohman tells of a triumph of perseverance and 
endurance in one of his chapters in the ‘ Badminton 
‘ Library,’ when he passed three nights in a lonely hut in 
the mountains, feeling richly rewarded by a single noble 
buck, wounded and tracked on the first day and painfully 
retrieved on the second. And it was by good luck he found 
his way back to the hut on the second night, in place of 
lying out on the hillside in his shooting dress on a bitter 
night in October. The pursuit of the Alpine stag has an 
excitement of its own, but the chances of success are even 
more dubious. In Scotland a deer forest is a treeless waste 
where the deer are to be spied, and may then be cireum- 
vented. In Austria a forest is a forest in fact, and the deer, 
as a rule, are safe in its shelter. They are only to be got at 
in the short rutting season, when the stags betray them- 
selves by their roaring. Even then it is difficult to follow 
up the indication, for the echoes reverberate in wild con- 
fusion among woods and cliffs. The approach must be 
made so stealthily that Mr. Grohman in his younger days 
used to tread barefoot over sharp stones and fir cones. In 
the Alps there are occasional glades and openings ; more- 
over, the deer come out of the cover to feed at certain hours. 
But in the vast virgin woodlands of the Carpathians, which 
are really, as Mr. Grohman calls them, a tail of the Alps, 
the deer may pass all their days in forest gloom and 
seclusion. ‘Those woodlands, with their blending of tall firs 
with deciduous trees, might supply half Europe with fuel 
for years were coal deposits to give out and petroleum wells 
torun dry. There are tracts which have never been trodden 
by man save by the keepers of some territorial magnate 
who can only guess roughly at the square mileage he owns. 
Mr. Edward Buxton, in his ‘Short Stalks,’ gives one of the 
most vivid descriptions we have read of what he defines as 
Carpathian timber creeping. But there are no such mag- 
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nificent heads to be found anywhere in Europe as in the 
Carpathians, where possibly there are far older stags than 
those ‘ kenspeckle’ veterans celebrated in Highland tradi- 
tion. For in the Carpathians they are sheltered from the 
inclemency of the winters, and have fattened on the 
acorns and beechmast which strew the ground in profusion. 
We will not be tempted to turn northwards into Bohemia, 
but in the ‘ Plain and Peak’ by Mr. Hodgson, which has 
followed fast on the appearance of Mr. Grohman’s book, a 
very similar tale is told of the methods of stag-hunting in 
the dark Bohemian forests. Mr. Hodgson was also a 
welcome guest in the castles and sylvan lodges of great 
landowners, and the brightly written volume is charmingly 
illustrated by H.I.H. Princess Mary of Thurn and Taxis, 
a descendant of Boner’s friend and host. 

Mr. Buxton, whose pride it is to put on the pace, and 
who always travels against time to the scene of his autumnal 
recreations, made one of his flying trips to the mountains 
of Daghestan. But the chronicle of that outing, though 
extremely picturesque, is comparatively brief; and it was 
supplemented, though uot superseded, only yesterday by 
Prince Demidoff’s ‘ Hunting Trips in the Caucasus.’ The 
Prince, who has a light and easy style, and who was 
attached to the Russian legation in London, writes in 
English with the facility of a native. The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and not the least of its attractions is the 
admirable presentations of the game of the mountains, re- 
produced under the supervision of Mr. Rowland Ward. 
The Caucasus is a semi-Oriental shooting ground, the peaks 
to the west of the Dariel Pass overtopping the loftiest Alps : 
Nature, in its savage freaks, has made its recesses as im- 
practicable as may be, and it is under the protection alike 
of civilisation and barbarism. The Tsar has been enacting 
strict game laws, and the mountaineers who fought de- 
sperately for their freedom under Schamyl are awkward 
folk for intruders to meddle with. The Prince, who knows 
these mountains well, made the trips he describes with 
special advantages. He is one of the fortunate men to 
whom money is no object. A persona grata at the Court of 
St. Petersburg, on the first occasion he was the guest and 
companion of the Grand Duke Sergius, son of the Grand 
Duke Michael who made himself popular as Governor- 
General. Sergius Mikhailovitch, by the way, rents half a 
million of acres, which are as strictly guarded against 
poaching and trespass as any Austrian shootings in Northern 
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Tyrol. On subsequent occasions the Prince extended his 
wanderings to the roots of Ararat and the malarious valley 
of the Araxes. There, on the debateable lands between 
Russia and Persia, Moslem and Christian continue to wage 
a smouldering religious war, and the Cossack outposts come 
to blows with the Kurds on sheer suspicion or the slightest 
provocation. So armed escorts were far from matters of 
form, and the sportsman must have a full purse and good 
official backing to command them. The Caucasus, with 
the exception of the Tsar’s Lithuanian shootings, is the 
last refuge of the aurochs, which in the days of the Roman 
conquests ranged all the European forests. In the Caucasus 
they keep very much to the woods, and in their habits they 
seem to resemble the wild cattle of Chillingham Park. All 
the bison tribe are shy of the presence of man, and give a 
wide berth to any appearance of cultivation. Consequently, 
though their numbers are said to have greatly decreased 
since the Russian occupation, they are likely to multiply 
again under the protection of the Tsar. The Grand Duke, 
on each of his visits to his Caucasian shooting, is granted 
a special license to kill three of them—-which he has never 
yet succeeded in doing. Nor can we wonder, when we read 
Prince Demidoff’s description of the great growth, forced 
by heat and damp, in the sunless depths of the valleys :— 
‘We passed a forest of mighty oaks and splendid beech trees, such as 
I had never seen before. What struck me most was the huge circum- 
ference of their trunks, which often measured from twelve to fifteen 
feet. As we got higher they became gradually scarcer, being replaced 
by birch, pine, and fir trees, the latter of gigantic size. The grass 


was of unusual length, and umbelliferous plants covered us now and 
then, horses and all.’ 


The bears are so numerous that, since the Grand Duke 
proscribed them as nuisances two or three years ago, one 
of his keepers had killed 150. Ibex and chamois are 
scattered in tolerable abundance among the precipices and 
higher peaks. Worse walking, or rather scrambling, can 
hardly be conceived, and the danger must be great, though 
the Prince scarcely adverts to it. “But there is one sugyestiv e 
drawing, in which he is taking a perpendicular shot down a 
sheer precipice, with a keeper holding to his jacket as he 
hangs half suspended over the abyss. Sometimes when the 
game is sighted within easy distance, approaching it with 
the wind may involve a détour of several hours, more or less 
toilsome, according to the chasms to be crossed and the 
walls to be sealed. Then when you do shoot your ibex, the 
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chances are you have to pick up the pieces, after ricochets 
from rock to rock in a fall of several thousand feet. On the 
last of his trips the Prince had an appointment with Mr. 
Littledale, the only European sportsman who had anticipated 
him in a visit to the remoter ranges. ‘The Prince says more 
in praise of his friend’s enterprise than Mr. Littledale’s 
modesty permits him to say himself in his spirited chapter 
in the Badminton ‘ Big Game ;’ for he tells us that Littledale, 
who was accompanied by his wife, had literally to cut a way 
fur three successive days through the dense thickets of virgiu 
woodland. Mr. Littledale had to report his first expedition 
as unsuccessful. He heard an aurochs, though he never set 
eyes on it, for on one occasion there came a sound from the 
wood ‘as of an omnibus crashing through the branches.’ 
For many weeks there was ‘the same weary plodding 
‘ through dense timber brush and bracken, and every evening 
‘the same story, a tired frame and a clean rifle That 
patient endurance of disappointment gives emphasis to one 
of the most sublime instances of seif-restraint in sporting 
records. In 1891, he did kill a ball, and subsequently 
secured a cow as a second specimen. 

‘Some weeks alter, | found myself face to face with a grand old 
bull, bigger than my first victim, He stood in the open wood, and 
grand indeed he looked, I laid down my rifle, for the temptation 
was great, and I would not have slain him for 1,000/. I took off my 
cap to him out of respect for a noble representative of a nearly extinct 
species. I had got what I wanted, and mine should not be the hand 
to hurry further the extermination of a fading race for mere wanton 
sport.’ 

It is a sharp transition from the dark shades of the forest- 
clad Caucasian valleys to the stony summits of what Mr. 
Buxton designates ‘'The Backbone of Egypt.’ Those airy 
heights are conspicuously tantalising objects from Red Sea 
steamers, where passengers are gasping in almost indecently 
light costume, and stokers are being carried fainting from the 
furnaces. They are the most novel ground that is trodden 
in the ‘Short Stalks:’ in fact no sporting Englishman had 
hitherto explored them. Though drawn blank so far as the 
game was concerned, the grand views and the vast porphyry 
quarries wrought by the Romans suggested endless subjects 
for enjoyment aud speculation. Onthe more familiar ranges 
of Sinai the sport was more successful. Mr. Buxton and 
his two companions secured fourteen fair heads of ibex rams. 
For his own six he calculated that he had climbed about 
80,000 feet vertical. There must be strange sensations for 
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the believing chasseur in stalking among the precipices 
which must have witnessed the delivery of the Law in fire and 
thunder, or in pitching the tents among the rifts which may 
have yawned for Dathan and his company. More accessible 
perhaps than either Jebel Musa in the Egyptian goat- 
vround was the more distant Somali Protectorate, to which 
Mr. Buxton made one of his record journeys. Great is the 
power of gold and good organisation, and on landing at 
Bulhar instead of Berbera, risking the chances of storm and 
impracticable surf, he found his caravan all equipped and 
awaiting him on the beach. He had good sport with the 
koodos and other antelopes, but the lions would seem to 
have decreased of late years, for only on one occasion did he 
even hear the voice of their roaring. Somaliland is 
probably the nearest point at which the tripper may come 
face to face with the tusker. Mr. Buxton emphasises the 
fact with italics, that within fiiteen days of London he came 
upon fresh elephant spoor. 

For an enthusiastic sportsman he holds peculiar views; 
he declares he would as soon shoot a horse as an elephant. 
Mr. Arthur Neumann, like most other men, has no such 
scruples. On the contrary, his three daring expeditions 
from Mombasa to the far interior could never have been 
carried out had he not looked to the elephants to cover his 
expenses. He meant to make ivory pay, and he must have suc- 
ceeded well, in spite of the serious accident which nearly cost 
him his life. We have seldom read a more exciting narrative 
than his, and the story of many hairbreadth escapes is told 
with a straightforward simplicity which commands implicit 
credence. Though he had never before explored Central 
Africa, he had had various experiences to the south of the 
Zambesi, and we doubt if any man has better understood 
how to manage the natives. He was always on the most 
friendly terms with his porters; he seldom had recourse 
to severity, and he reaped his reward afterwards in their 
staunch and almost aifectionate devotion, when he lay 
helpless for months and absolutely at their mercy. He only 
once came to blows with the savages, and then he resented 
an outrage as matter of principle, that he might make things 
smooth for any Europeans who might follow. In keeping 
up good humour in camp, a crack shot and hard worker 
has a great pull over the leader of a trading caravan. He 
can provide the men with meat, to supplement the rations 
of meal—and the road to an African’s heart lies through 
the stomach. Moreover, Neumann eut down the number of 
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his followers in an unprecedented degree. On his third and 
most perilous expedition, they mustered only five-and-thirty, 
though all were well armed with Sniders. The consequence 
was they were kept in good condition and temper, when 
meal must be fetched from a distance, and game was scarce, 
in the very country in which Count Teleki and Lieutenant 
Hoéhnel had nearly starved, losing many of their men by 
famine. Yet Teleki shot as well, and toiled indefatigably 
as Neumann, 

Neumann’s book gives an excellent idea of what the hunter 
in Central Africa must be content to endure. Nothing 
daunted his iron resolution, though he owns to passing fits 
of depression, and the sense of solitude with bodily weakness 
must sometimes have become wellnigh intolerable. We 
have seldom read anything more simply pathetic than the 
sad tale of his bereavement when the little dog that had 
been his bedfellow and faithful companion for eighteen 
months was worried by baboons, and he was left friendless. 
However thick the bush, however cruel the hooked thorns 
that tore clothes and skin to tatters, he never hesitated to 
come to closest quarters with the elephants, crawling 
through narrow subsylvan tunnels where there was no 
possibility of escaping from a charge. Hosts of venomous 
mosquitoes, swarms of hungry locusts, poisonous cater- 
pillars slipping down between the shirt and the skin, pro- 
ducing intense irritation, were trivialities to be taken as 
things of course in the way of business. ‘To fevers and 
malaria he had been pretty well ‘ salted.” But un- 
doubtedly he increased his risks by his partiality for 
light weapons. Latterly, and even after the terrible 
accident which crippled him, he used nothing but a little 
303 rifle. It involved the necessity of placing the bullet 
in a mortal spot, and he had invincible proof of its mar- 
vellous penetrating power, though he likens the projectile 
to a piece of slate pencil. But he owns that the great 
elephant bulls, even when mortally stricken, died slowly, 
80, like the tiger shot through the lungs or heart, they had 
time enough to do mischief. There is one remarkable 
instance of blind faith in his little weapon. Enfeebled by 
illness and wounds he had crept up to an enormous bull, 
but could see nothing through the scrub save the heels and 
pasterns. He fired, in the hope of snapping the leg-bone— 
the method of the Hamran sword hunters as described by 
Buller—when the great brute wheeled sharply round and 
nearly demolished him. That is but one of numerous 
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incidents, equally exciting and dramatic. Yet the pitcher 
that goes often to the well gets broken at last, and the 
third of his expeditions was prematurely ended. He was 
charged by a ‘vicious’ elephant cow (these sportsmen, 
by the way, always will call animals they have wounded 
vicious or sulky). The mechanism of his rifle played him 
false, which it had an awkward habit of doing at critical 
moments : 


‘Turning with me like a terrier after a rabbit, she was on the 
top of me as soon as I was down. . . . Kneeling over me, but for- 
tunately not touching me with her legs, which must have been on 
each side of me, she made three distinct lunges at me, sending her 
left tusk through the biceps of my right arm, stabbing me between 
the right ribs, at the same time pounding my chest with her head 
and crushing in my ribs on the same side. I was wondering at the 
time how she would kill me... . Whether she supposed she had 
killed me, or whether she disliked the smell of the blood, she left 
me and went her way.’ 


Lingering for weeks between life and death, he made 
a slow but perfect recovery. Nothing could have saved 
him but a sound constitution, admirable equanimity of 
temper, the rare attachment he had excited among his 
followers, and the friendly relations he had established with 
the savages. There are neither surgeons nor surgical ap- 
pliances in Central Africa, but happily Nature effects won- 
derful cures, as Neumann had another opportunity of 
proving in a bad ease of blood poisoning, when his right 
hand was eaten away and literally tunneled, so that light 
shone through the openings when it was held up to the 
sun. 

Captain Gibbons went exploring and hunting among the 
head waters of the Zambesi and the northern tributaries of 
that mighty river. He made friends with Liwanica, the 
great chief of the Marotse, who claims a supremacy, partly 
acknowledged, over all the northern barbarians towards an 
undefined frontier. Liwanica had a wholesome respect for 
the whites, and found himself a bigger man than before, 
after the Chartered Company had crushed the Matabele. 
Since Captain Gibbons’s visit, he has accepted the Com- 
pany’s Protectorate over his ill-defined dominions. But 
his river always set some limits to Matabele marauding, as 
it has saved the big game beyond it from destruction. 
Captain Gibbons had excellent sport with all sorts, from 
elephants downward, on the upper reaches of the Zambesi, 
within a few days’ boating of the potentate’s chief kraal. 
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The buffaloes swarmed; they ran in herds of from three 
hundred to four hundred, and they found safe refuges in the 
reedy swamps which were also sanctuaries of the sea-cows. 
There and elsewhere there were lions in superabundancee ; 
and indeed, though the family parties were more select, the 
lions seem to have been as sociably inclined as the buffalos. 
Like Neumann, Gibbons relied on light weapons. With 
good reason, he has profound belief in the penetration of the 
Mannlicher. Here is an example. He fired at a hartebeest 
from fifty yards and feared he had missed, for he saw the 
bullet ricochet some two hundred yards beyond the animal. 
The bull galloped off and then tumbled over. The bullet 
had entered the chest and passing out at the tail had 
traversed the heart en route: which illustrates the intense 
vitality of true antelopes, of which Mr. Kirby gives many 
remarkable instances in his ‘ Haunts of Big Game.’ Captain 
Gibbons made many good shots, but we have never come 
across a sportsman who was more frank as to his failures. 

The best proof of his average suecess was the frequent 
trouble he had with his followers. They would gorge them- 
selves with fabulous quantities of meat, and then loiter on 
the march to devour the dried biltong they were carrying. 
The consequences were violent indigestion and derangement 
of the liver. An ailing African always deems himself at 
the point of death, and indeed the symptoms were suffi- 
ciently serious. At first Gibbons was tender with them and 
awaited their recovery, but he found that if he carried 
Christian charity to such lengths the end of his explora- 
tions would be delayed to the Greek Kalends. So he made 
it a rule to wait for no one, and treated the patients with 
strong doses of croton oil. The effect was marvellous; but 
we need hardly say that he saw that no one was actually 
abandoned. His great difficulty in succouring the sick 
was in the callous inhumanity of his ‘boys.’ They would 
sooner leave a comrade to the vultures and hyenas than 
take the slightest trouble to bring him into camp. But 
even Neumann did not better understand how to deal with 
them, and Gibbons made his way through the wilds without 
caravan or organisation. He brought three worthless South 
African youths with him: for porters as for guides he abso- 
lutely depended on such rude barbarians as he could bribe to 
his service, and each relay only accompanied him for a few 
stages. So long as he could threaten to communicate with 
Liwanika by letter he did fairly well; when he had wandered 
into the territory of the lawless Mashikolumbwe—the lowest 
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type of savage he had ever met—the marvel is that he was 
not murdered for the sake of his guns and other treasures. 
He struggled on and pulled through in spite of repeated 
attacks of fever and dysentery, and he had an exciting race 
against time to the settlements in Rhodesia, when the 
rinderpest nearly made a dead heat of it. That fatal scourge 
had been as destructive to the game as to the domestie 
cattle. Buffalo, giraffe, and antelope had all gone down 
before it; starvation was staring the traveller in the face, 
and had his span of oxen been infected he must have left 
his bones in the desert. As it was, there came a sensational 
conclusion to his adventures, when he trekked unsuspiciously 
into the thick of the Matabele revolt; and had reason to 
congratulate himself on a miraculous escape. 

The game expelled from the Transvaal and headed back 
by the broad stream of the Zambesi has sought refuge in 
districts impossible to the white settler. Some of the species 
that are relatively independent of drinking have banished 
themselves to the dismal thirstland in the north-west of 
Khama’s country. But the majority have sought almost as 
safe and more congenial retreats in the veldt and low- 
lying regions to the north-east of the Transvaal and the 
east of Mashonaland. ‘The fullest and latest description of 
sport there is to be found in the book of Mr. Vaughan 
Kirby. He hunted in successive seasons on the seaward 
side of the Drakensberg, between the Oliphants river on the 
north and the Subi on the south. The hill barrier, which 
is healthy enough, is nevertheless infested by the tsetse, 
fatal to ox teams and shooting horses. The swamps and 
sands below are protected by fever; and except in the rains, 
in many places there is great scarcity of water. Mr. Kirby, 
who, like Mr. Neumann, is an old South African sportsman, 
says that the game there is still varied and fairly numerous, 
though he deplores the recent destruction. ‘Among the 
‘game which has retreated to safer haunts are buffalo, 
‘ rhinoceros, giraffe, eland and some antelope.’ ‘T can well 
‘remember,’ he writes in 1896, ‘how fourteen years ago 
‘the eastern portion of the Transvaal was a perfect paradise 
‘for big game of all descriptions.’ Now only an enthusiast 
like himself, case-hardened to malaria and the deadly night- 
mists, can venture to follow them into the swampy bush 
which skirts the banks of the riverbeds. Mr. Kirby’s adven- 
tures were exciting as they were innumerable, and they are 
as picturesquely dashed in as his descriptions of scenery. 
The tangled and thorny scrub made stalking exceptionally 
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dangerous. In the catalogue of big game we quoted he 
does not condescend to notice the lions; yet long impunity 
had bred extraordinary audacity with them. And once he 
came within arm’s length of a troop of ten. Thanks to 
nerve and good luck, he came off victorious in that warm 
engagement. But decidedly his most lively experiences 
were nocturnal encounters with the hill leopards. The 
tiger charges home with leaps and bounds, but the leopard 
ean climb like the great cat he is. Shooting leopards by 
the flashing of blue lights, when seated in the fork of a low 
tree, is a form of pyrotechnics in which it is tolerably even 
betting that either performer may come to grief. Captain 
Gibbons also used the search-light for lion shooting beyond 
the Zambesi, and Mr. Kirby makes the amusingly matter- 
of-fact remark, ‘I have usually found that both lions and 
‘leopards stand well for a blue light, if they are not too 
‘ close when it is lit up; of course it will not be for long, 
‘but time enough to get in a quick shot.’ But if they 
should be too close—what then ? 

It is a change of scene from the sultry heat and semi- 
tropical vegetation of the Lydenburg bush to the storm- 
beaten wastes of the Pamirs. The solitude is the same, 
but you exchange fevers and the fiery blasts of a furnace 
for famine, the intensity of cold and bleak desolation. 
‘ The Roof of the World’ is sadly out of repair. Thus Mr. 
Littledale describes his camp in the height of our English 
summer, when he went thither in 1888 in pursuit of the 
Ovis Poli. 

‘The place was an idyll of desolation—not a shrub, nor a bird, 
nor a living soul in sight, while the few blades of grass here and 
there apparent among the d¢bris fallen from the cliffs above, had a 
half-hearted air as if they knew that they were out of place. The 
mountains on either side were forbidding to a degree. Down their 
rugged sides dashed torrents from the glaciers above. The head of 
the valley was blocked by some grand snow-peaks, which reared 
their proud summits to a height of 20,000 feet or more.’ 


We get a good idea of ‘the home of the Ovis Poli’ from 
the illustrations in Lord Dunmore’s volumes. The dim 
snow-peaks are half veiled in the mists, and in the fore- 
ground is the abomination of wintry desolation. The only 
places where the eye finds relief from the snow-glare is on 
the black faces of abrupt precipices. Even in the middle 
of summer the exposed steppes are swept periodically by 
furious gales. No wonder that Mr. Littledale found it 
difficult to induce his Kirghiz to take him thither, Those 
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practical nomads could not understand the mental attitude 
of the maniac who risked and endured so much for the 
chance of a few pairs of worthless horns. For it is only of 
late years that the ubiquitous Englishman has found his way 
to those wintry hunting-grounds. The route from the west 
was made no more easy when the white Tsar superseded the 
truculent obstructives who from time immemorial have 
misgoverned the Khanates. Lord Dunmore tells us he only 
obtained permission through the indefatigable exertions of 
our Ambassador in St. Petersburg. But if the state policy 
was opposed to foreign intrusion, all English sportsmen are 
agreed as to the frank and friendly hospitality of Russian 
ofticials. Soldiers and civilians are always professionally 
stirring up strife, but in private life, not even the Hungarian 
more ardently admires the Englishman than the Russian. 

Lord Dunmore, like others, has been puzzled to discover 
why the game of the high Pamirs should be designated as 
sheep. Again and again he recurs to the subject. * Fancy,’ 
he exclaims, ‘sheep standing over twelve hands high and 
‘ weighing from 20 to 24 stone clean, and with a skin like 
‘that of a deer. It is precious little woollen clothing we 
‘should wear if we had to depend upon this branch of the 
‘ sheep tribe to furnish it off their backs.’ Yet the Ovis or 
Cervus, whichever it may be, wants the warmest wrappings, 
as Lord Dunmore learned, although stalking them in late 
summer or early autumn. With a couple of followers who 
were lamentably incapable, he cut himself loose from his 
tents and belongings, sleeping out ‘on the hill’ with the 
lightest equipment. The thermometer marked 24° of frost, 
and the altitude on an average was 16,000 feet. He 
describes one of these improvised bivouacs :— 

‘fT had brought with me two sticks and some rope and two 
waterproof sheets, with which I rigged up an impromptu tent. I 
placed the two sticks in the ground, seven fect apart, and stretched 
a rope across them. I then guyed them with ropes attached to 
stones, and threw one waterproof sheet over the rope and slept in 
the other one. ... But, alas! I dared not light a fire in case the 
wind might change in the night, and the animals get my wind, or, 
rather, smoke.’ 


He turned in for the night, all standing, wrapping his head 
in a Skye plaid. Such night quarters were conducive to 
early rising, and by four in the morning, or thereabouts, he 
was afoot in brilliant moonlight. But mists would roll 
down when the sun should have risen, and the hunters 


would go groping aimlessly in the dark. There is no cover, 
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except scattered boulders, and there is no stalking, properly 
so called. For ‘the Oves Poli, like the ibex and markhor, are 
* seldom to be seen in the middle of the day, as they go up 
‘among the rocks and hide themselves and sleep.’ The 
sportsman must take up some commanding position, and 
wait till the fog may lift and it is the pleasure of the sheep 
to show themselves. Happily their habits seem to be 
methodical, and where a group has been sighted one day it 
will probably reappear on the next. But when a stalk has 
been made and a chance does come, as Lord Dunmore 
remarks, half-frozen hands in thick Shetland gloves are not 
conducive to accurate shooting. The longer the long- 
longed-for opportunity has been deferred, the more likely is 
the sportsman to be troubled with nerve tremor. And 
unless the lightest of weapons had been brought near per- 
fection, there would be little to be done in that rarefied air. 
On one occasion his lordship was lucky enough to drop three 
rams together, although one that was left for dead picked 
himself up and staggered away. ‘I had three rams,’ he 
says, ‘two of them extra-good, which I thought a very 
‘ creditable performance with a single-barrelled rifle.’ On 
that occasion, on short notice and in intense excitement, 
‘business had to be attended to, and I turned to it with 
‘a coolness that astonished myself” The snap-shooting 
was as sure as swift. 

Though the Faculty now sends consumptive patients to 
cold climates, sport in the Pamirs is not to be recommended 
to men with delicate chests. Moreover, sudden death is 
one of the casualties always to be counted with in an 
ordinary day’s work. We may close our notice of Lord 
Dunmore’s experiences with a thrilling episode, which is 
described with simple picturesqueness. In the course of 
business they came upon a smooth-looking glacier, with 
what seemed a gentle slope :— 


‘We laboured on, feeling every step with our alpenstocks till we 
gained the edge of the slope. Here unfortunately the snow was only 
about six inches deep and very soft, and underneath was glare ice. 
If we had had axes we could have cut little footholds. ... We 
had not gone many yards before my feet slipped from under me, 
and I fell sideways, my weight dragging the shikari down with me. 
I have done a good deal of tobogganing in Canada, but I don’t think I 


was ever, shot down an incline at the rate I was to-day on that 
glacier.’ 


Most mercifully they were brought up in a shallow crevasse, 
but when they extricated themselves from the superincum- 
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bent snow, ‘the position was not a pleasant one.’ Their 
alpenstocks were gone, and they had only feet and hands to 
trust to. The worst of the slope was still before them, 
and it was a question whether they could reach the rocks 
which offered safety beyond. ‘By dint of picking out 
‘frozen patches of snow we managed to crawl on our 
‘hands and knees to the side, and never was I so glad as 
‘when I laid hold of the first rock. From the bottom of 
the hill he looked up at the glacier. ‘I did not care to 
*‘ look up at it twice.’ 

When General Macintyre went shooting in Trans- 
Himalayan regions, he made his way to the Pirhal range, as 
‘it had not been hunted for several seasons.’ Since then 
a rush of sportsmen has set in, and every spring there is a 
scramble for the eligible hunting grounds more or less 
accessible. The first comer is left undisturbed till he 
chooses to move on. No one has given a better idea of 
that race for good places than Mr. Darrah in his beautifully 
illustrated volume on ‘ Sport in the Highlands of Kashmir,’ 
for Mr. Darrah carried a kodak as well as his rifles. The 
race must be pregnant with social embarassments. Tramp- 
ing it with a train of coolies through the snows of Kashmir 
or Ladakh, you stumble upon a tent in the wilds, or bring 
up at a rest-house. The tent has been pitched or the rest- 
house pre-occupied by a sportsman making for the same 
goal as yourself. Putting a pleasant face on the matter, he 
offers a hearty welcome to a man who knows himself to be 
a most unwelcome guest. But the apparently genial rela- 
tions are inevitably strained. Each man longs to steal a 
march on the other or to practise Russian methods of 
diplomacy, yet he feels it would be a shabby thing to do. 
Moreover, in order to get a fair start and keep it, one must 
travel in the most obnoxious weather, when winter has not 
yet relaxed its grip on the mountains, when the high passes 
are still half-buried in snow-drift, and the valleys are deep 
in slush and mud. Mr. Darrah tells us it is hardly worth 
going for less than six months, and a year is what he 
recommends ‘for a thorough good shoot.’ Even General 
Macintyre considered that one markhor in a fortnight was 
a tolerably fair return. Mr. Darrah says, ‘There is so little 
‘ game now to be had, and it is scattered over such extensive 
‘ tracts, that a man with only a short time at his disposal 
‘ should not attempt too much.’ 

That is evident. It was a thirty-three days’ march from 
Srinagur to the camp where Mr. Darrah uncased his rifles. 
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The coolies give infinite trouble, though much depends on a 
capable headman, and snow-blizzards and sudden floods 
must be reckoned with. Mr. Darrah first took up his 
quarters in the mountains overlooking the Gilgit valley from 
the east, but he was compelled to make the long détour by 
Leh, Dras, and Skardo, as the direct military road was 
forbidden him. The roads in Ladakh and Baltistan are 
detestable, or rather, it may be said, roads there are none. 
On rocky ground the track is indiscernible, and the guide 
must steer by familiar stone-marks. Precipices are turned 
hy almost imperceptible paths, or by rickety wooden gal- 
leries ; at awkward corners they are scaled by ladders, and 
sometimes the traveller must stride over an abyss, landing 
on a shelving ledge that barely offers foothold. As for the 
primitive rope-bridges spanning the boiling torrents, it is 
notorious that no man dare tread them if he be at all given 
to giddiness. These perils may be pleasurable to the 
daring cragsman. But the Sybarite must suffer cruelly in 
the rest-houses provided by the State. The filth is unspeak- 
able, the stench is abominable; if fuel should happily be 
forthcoming, there is no escape for the smoke. What with 
chronic semi-starvation and arduous exercise, Mr. Darrah 
mentions, incidentally, that after a few months of his 
holiday-making he had lost 2} stone in weight. It gives 
some idea of the tremendous snowfall in winter, that the 
tall telegraph-posts often disappear, and in a shelter built 
below the summit of the Borzil Pass, the floor was raised 
twenty-five feet above the ground. Yet in the brief summer 
the deep bottom of the Borzil valley presented a delightful 
contrast to the desolation above. 


‘The wild flowers were somethin:g wonderful. I do not think I 
have ever seen such profusion of colour in a meadow before, or wild 
flowers of such luxuriant growth. When I stepped off the road I 
was often standing nearly to my waist in masses of the richest 
colours.’ 


At heights of from 16,000 to nearly 19,000 feet, naturally 
the work was excessively trying, and both Mr. Darrah and 
his Kashmiri shikari suffered severely from mountain head- 
aches. Sometimes, in course of stalking, he says he felt 
much more inclined to lie down and rest than to look out 
for the Ovis Ammon. And, like General Macintyre, he 
speaks feelingly of the extremes of heat and cold from which 
the sportsman suffers simultaneously. 


‘ About noon we found some low walls of stone and were thankful 
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to obtain shelter behind them from the cruel wind. It was a curious 
situation. The sun was blazing down on us, and a metal napkin- 
ring got so hot we could hardly touch it. At the same time, if I 
raised my head above the wall, my nose felt as if it would be skinned 
by the bitter wind.’ 

There was the same chilling and weary watching as on the 
Pamirs till ibex or Oves Ammon descended to feed. But 
when the sportsman did succeed in getting within shot the 
chances were in his favour, and we are inclined to sympa- 
thise with the mystified game. For example, Mr. Darrah 
fired at some rams and made a miss. 

‘Seeing the splash [of tue bullet] behind them, perceiving no 
smoke, and not being able, probably, to locate the direction of the 
sound, owing to the reverberation of the sound among the mountains, 
the rams were evidently much puzzled to know where the danger was, 
and the two last instinctively ran back towards me and away from 
where th bullet had struck.’ 

Mr. Darrah had fair sport in Baltistan. He killed 
several fine Oves Ammon rams, eleven of the ibex, and 
various other animals. Returning, he picked up Mrs. 
Darrah at Leh, and she accompanied him on his rough 
expeditions northward in search of sheep, yaks, and 
Thibetan antelopes. With the exception of Mrs. Littledale 
and another lady, she was the first Englishwoman to 
venture among the peaks and passes which look down upon 
the steel-blue salt lakes and the dismal valley of Chang- 
chenmo. As her husband dryly remarks, few ladies are 
likely to follow in her footsteps. In fact, all the fun falls 
to the gentleman: the lady has to be content with the 
excitement of hard endurance. The Oves Ammon were 
tolerably plentiful: at Pachatak he saw a herd of twenty- 
eight and another of sixteen, but all of these were ewes. 
Either the rams, leading solitary lives, knew how to take 
care of themselves, or the passion of Kuropeans for good 
heads has been telling on their numbers. Lord Dunmore 
declares that the sheep of the steppes is a deer: Mr. Darrah 
pronounces the kyang, or ‘wild horse,’ to be a donkey. 
Horse or ass, all stalkers regard him as a nuisance, for he 
ranges the wastes in numerous troops, always watchful and 
ready to give the alarm to antelopes or the more slow- 
witted yak. On one occasion Mr. Darrah had the embar- 
rassing fortune to see a herd of Oves, three herds of 
antelopes, and a herd of yak, all grazing amicably in the 
same valley. He attempted, with partial success, stalks on 
the three species in succession. The yaks may be harmless 
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and lethargic till roused, but their immense strength makes 
them awkward customers at close quarters. Mr. Darrah 
gave a remarkable proof of his nerve and confidence in his 
weapon, when charged by a bull he had wounded. ‘He 
‘ looked very fine as he came on, and the thought flashed 
‘through my mind that his photograph taken then would 
‘be worth having. I waited till the grey muzzle was 
‘ within ten yards. . . . The next moment the sharp crack 
‘of the +303 was followed by the heavy fall of the bull.’ 
Ile was sketched afterwards, and the spirited head bears a 
close resemblance to that of the aurochs of the Caucasus. 
No wonder the natives expressed their admiration of the 
little gun that had dropped so formidable an animal stone 
dead. Mr. Darrah’s own enthusiasm for it is unbounded, 
and he tested it habitually for eight months. In fact, 
laying aside his other guns, he used nothing else. His 
experience is that it hits harder than the express and is 
accurate at longer ranges. There is neither smoke nor the 
slightest recoil, and, though economy must be a secondary 
object for the men who undertake these costly expeditions, 
it is still a consideration that a Lee-Metford carbine of the 
best quality may be bought for twelve guineas. But when 
lightness and efficiency can be so wonderfully combined, it 
is a dark look-out for the diminishing big game, whether in 
Alpine solitudes or in sultry deserts, 
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Art. XI.—The Cuban and Puerto Rican Campaigns. By 
Ricuarp Harpine Davis. New York: 1898. 


‘| \ue career of the United States asa military power shows 

remarkable vicissitudes, and the evolution of the 
present standing army presents unusual features of interest 
to the military student. It is perhaps scarcely appropriate 
to apply the epithet ‘standing’ to an army that exhibits 
such astonishing fluctuations, and we doubt if any parallel 
can be found in modern history with the elasticity of 
American military strength. At the commencement of the 
Civil War in 1861, the regular army numbered some 16,000 
men, and the strength of this slender force was still further 
reduced by the defection of many of its oflicers to the side of 
the Confederacy. During the progress of the war compara- 
tively few regular soldiers were enlisted, and as a result, by 
1865 the standing army numbered only 15,800 men with 
the colours and 7,800 on various detached duties. On the 
other hand, the volunteer army of the Union numbered over 
1,000,000 seasoned soldiers, who were equal, if not superior, 
to any in the world. At this period, therefore, the United 
States was unquestionably the first military power in the 
world, whereas four years previously it had been the 
weakest. 

At the conclusion of the Civil War there was a natural 
revulsion of feel.ug against armed strength, and in 1866 the 
regular army was re-organised on what was then considered 
the smallest practicable basis, viz.: 54,000 men. It was 
officered very largely by veterans of the previous four years’ 
campaigning, and so great was the competition for commis- 
sions, that officers who had held rank as high as that of 
colonel, and even brigadier-general, were offered and accepted 
second lieutenancies. ‘Lhe result was a standard of experi- 
ence in the lower ranks that could hardly be surpassed, and 
at this stage the United States possessed a small but 
remarkably efficient standing army. The period that 
followed was one of profound peace, but also of great 
financial. depression, and successive measures of economy 
reduced the standing army to 45,000, 39,000, and finally to 
25,000 men. Some insignificant increases were subsequently 
effected, but the outbreak of the late war with Spain, in 
April 1898, found the total strength of the regular army 
only 27,500 men, the majority of whom were performing 
police duties at the Indian Reservations and along the 
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Mexican and Canadian frontiers. Of this force, however, at 
least 20,000 were available for purposes of a foreign war, if 
required. At the same period the organised State Militia 
numbered 112,000 men. This State Militia possessed an 
elaborate organisation on paper, but on account of its lack 
of training, insufficient and diverse equipment, inexperienced 
officers, and general want of discipline, was of no military 
value for immediate purposes of war. At the same time it 
constituted a good recruiting-ground for the contemplated 
new levies. 

Numerical strength was by no means the only, or even the 
most serious, weakness of the American land forces at this 
crisis. Battalions can be quickly improvised, but a Staff 
and auxiliary services cannot. A Staff officer should be the 
highly finished product of a special course of training and 
much practical experience, and more particularly so when 
required to organise and handle a host of amateur soldiers. 
It was therefore exceptionally desirable to have a large 
reserve of trained officers immediately available; but the 
United States had no such reserve, and an insoluble problem 
at once presented itself. It was impossible to transfer all 
experienced officers to the Staff, as the result would have 
been the practical destruction of the regular army, and the 
only alternative was the fatal one of giving the Staff appoint- 
ments to civilians with no previous military experience. 
This was bad enough, but the difficulties in the way of the 
American Government did not end here. An army is power- 
less to move without properly organised auxiliary services, 
which include Transport, Commissariat, and Medical Depart- 
iments; but the formation of these requires time and heavy 
expenditure, and the outbreak of the war found the auxiliary 
services insufficient for even the needs of the regular army. 
To say, therefore, that the declaration of war found the 
American army quite unprepared for service would be an 
inadequate statement of the case; America had practically 
no army, nor did she possess the machinery for creating 
one. Assuming a reasonable and normal course of events 
consequent upon the special situation, it was estimated that 
an army of at least 250,000 men was necessary to carry the 
war to a successful conclusion, and in view of the military 
strength of Spain, on paper, this estimate certainly did not 
err on the side of excess. It will also be obvious that, in the 
absence of an immediately available army, the presence of 
over 100,000 Spanish regulars in Cuba, within a few 
hundred miles of American shores, was a distinct military 
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peril to the United States. On the other hand it may be 
said, with reason, that, without a large transport fleet and 
efficient auxiliary services, neither of which the Spaniards 
possessed, this danger was more apparent than real, but it 
was a situation that few countries could face with equanimity. 
There was consequently a very general desire in America 
for increased military strength, and the Government entered 
upon its hopeless task of improvising an army of 250,000 
men by means of raw levies. 

The laws of the United States permit the President, under 
the authorisation of Congress, to raise a volunteer army of 
such strength as may be necessary, to serve for a period not 
exceeding two years, and in accordance with this law the 
President issued a proclamation, or ‘ First Call,’ for 125,000 
volunteers on April 24, and a ‘Second Call,’ for 75,000 more 
on May 25. The populace appeared to be under the strange 
misapprehension that an army of 200,000 men was thus 
created by a stroke of the pen, but we need hardly point out 
the absurdity of this view. Granted that a large number of 
the enlisted volunteers had served in the State Militia, and 
that the American people have considerable warlike instincts, 
it is sufliciently obvious that an aggregation of this nature 
is nothing but an armed mob. It would appear superfluous 
to insist upon this point had there not existed a strange 
and almost ineradicable belief among the American people 
that they could ‘put a million men into the field in a 
‘week.’ The wide-spread nature of this belief was astonish- 
ing, and it was responsible for much of the attitude of a 
certain faction at the time of the Venezuelan difficulty, 
three years ago, but it is easily traceable to the magnificent 
achievements of the volunteer armies during the later 
portion of the Civil War. ‘To the same cause must be attri- 
buted the stubborn belief in the capabilities of ‘volunteers 
as compared with ‘regulars.’ The populace remembers the 
former only as the veteran soldiers of 1865, and the dis- 
organised rabble of 1861 is completely forgotten. Under 
the most favourable conditions of material, instructors, and 
finance, it is a physical impossibility to make efficient 
soldiers under a certain length of time, which will vary 
according to the branch of the service required, and to attain 
even a moderately efficient standard at least three months 
are necessary for infantry, six months for cavalry, and nine 
months for field artillery. This at once strikes at the root 
of any probable value of an emergency army, as the duration 
of a modern war scarcely ever exceeds a few months, and 
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the unprepared combatant must expect speedy defeat. This 
fact is somewhat lost upon the American mind, through the 
experience of the Civil War, when neither side was ready, 
and when each had time to develop its resources. 

As has already been suggested, the outbreak of war with 
Spain confronted the American Government with a problem 
that was incapable of a satisfactory solution from a military 
standpoint; but, this being admitted, the course actually 
adopted was perhaps the best possible under the circum- 
stances. The first step was to eliminate ‘ State’ control 
from such militia organisations as might be selected for 
service, in order to make the new volunteer army a purely 
federal organisation. By this means alone could the un- 
workable features of the National Guard system, with 
its amazing diversity of organisation and equipment, 
be got rid of and a homogeneous force constructed. 
The following procedure was consequently adopted: The 
number of volunteers required from each State was regu- 
lated strictly in proportion to its population, and the 
required arms of the service were also specified. The 
decision, however, as to what particular existing organisa- 
tions should be selected to fill the quota from each State, 
rested with the several Governors. Organisations chosen 
were to be of a certain uniform strength; and every volun- 
teer was required to make oath that he would serve two 
years and accept the federal conditions of service. ‘ State’ 
control was thus entirely eliminated, and the term 
‘volunteer’ became a misnomer, seeing that the men were 
actually enlisted for a term of years, were available for 
foreign service, and were paid exactly the same as the 
regulars. The various States responded to the President’s 
call with alacrity, and the requisite numbers of men were 
speedily enrolled; but before being accepted, or techni- 
cally ‘mustered in’ to the federal service, they had to be 
medically examined and passed by United States officers, 
and this duty being performed with great thoroughness, 
the physical standard maintained was exceedingly good. 
The absence of trained regimental officers as commanders 
and instructors was at once seriously felt, and the progress 
of volunteer units towards efficiency was necessarily very 
slow. But few regular officers could be spared to mitigate 
this difficulty, and as a result the expiration of the first 
three months of the war found the volunteer army a mere 
aggregation of raw recruits, with a practically uniform 
organisation and equipment, but with totally untrained 
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officers aud staff. Indeed, the state of developement at 
this period exactly coincided with that described by Fletcher 
in his ‘ History of the American War,’ where, referring to 
the date July 16, 1861, some three months after the com- 
mencement of the war, he says :— 


‘Men there were in sufficient numbers, armed and clad in uniform, 
hut disciplined very imperfectly, under the guidance of officers for the 
most part ignorant of the very appearance of a soldier; formed into 
regiments, but unprovided with the machinery of a stafl—with the 
material of an army, but with none of the organisation necessary to 
utilise it—in fict a crowd of civilians dressed and armed to represent 
soldiers, but possessing few of their qualifications.’ 

Fortunately the American Government did not rely alto- 
eether upon the volunteer levies as the sole addition to the 
national forces, and concurrently a large increase in the 
regular army was authorised and pushed. Two new regi- 
ments of artillery were formed, but otherwise the increase 
merely took the form of expanding existing units, a system 
both prudent and economical. The maximum total autho- 
rised was 61,000 men, so that over 33,000 reeruits were 
required, and the existing standing army had to be more 
than doubled. The average strength of infantry and cavalry 
regiments, originally between 500 and 600 men, was to be 
raised to 1,200, and regimental officers were detached for 
the necessary recruiting duty. But at this period great 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining recruits for the 
regular service, as most eligible candidates preferred the 
volunteer service, with its equal pay and laxer discipline. 
Consequently, until the volunteer regiments were all filled 
up, but little progress was made with the increase of the 
regulararmy. At the conclusion of hostilities, on August 13, 
about 25,000 recruits had been obtained, and, deducting 
casualties, the strength of the regular army was approxi- 
mately 50,000 men. 

The end of the four months’ war thus found the land 
forces of the United States in the following condition: The 
regular army consisted of 50,000 men, more than half of 
whom were recruits, and all infantry and cavalry regiments 
were dangerously short of officers. The volunteer army 
numbered 212,000 men, inefticiently officered, most imper- 
fectly trained, and not to be depended upon for serious 
purposes of war. The staff was in a deplorable state of 
inefficiency, and necessarily so in view of the large propor- 
tion of civilians in its ranks. The auxiliary services were 
relatively better developed, and could be depended upon to 
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fulfil ordinary requirements as long as no special strain was 
put upon them. Considering the time and means available, 
the foregoing record is by no means discreditable to the 
military authorities in Washington ; but they were struggling 
with an impossible task, and it is obvious that the result 
attained is totally inadequate to the requirements of modern 
warfare. 

An American humorist, speaking of the war, remarked, 
‘ Both Providence and the Spaniards were on our side ;’ and 
if this view can be generally impressed upon the American 
people they will realise that national security demands : 
far higher standard for the national military forces. It is 
not for us to discuss the reforms necessary to attain this 
end, but certain obvious changes are already foreshadowed— 
a large increase in the regular army; a liberal addition to 
the establishment of regimental officers, with a consequent 
enlargement of the West Point Military Academy ; and the 
creation of a Staff College where regimental officers may 
be trained for the special duties of the Staff. It is 
altogether probable that the execution of these reforms 
will be one of the first cares of Congress at the coming 
winter session. 

Having now some idea of the military tools at the disposal 
of the American Government at the various stages of the 
war, it may not be unprofitable to consider their working 
under actual conditions of service. In war, governments 
very seldom, and soldiers scarcely ever, have unfettered 
hands—the voice of the people being a factor that cannot be 
disregarded. The declaration of war found the American 
people highly incensed with Spain, particularly on account 
of the ‘Maine’ incident; and there was a widespread 
demand for prompt and vigorous measures of offence. 
The enemy should be attacked at his most vital, and in- 
cidentally his strongest, point, and the immediate invest- 
ment of Havana was urged by irresponsible enthusiasts. The 
fact that the Spanish garrison at this point consisted of 
nearly 100,000 men, behind an elaborate system of defensive 
works, was lightly disregarded, as also the fact that at least 
100,000 trained soldiers with very extensive siege appliances 
would be necessary for the enterprise. Nor was it realised 
that the summer climate of Cuba is so deadly that the 
paralysis of an investing army from yellow and other fevers 
would be a natural result to expect. 

Another difficulty, which had been apparently unforeseen 
by even the military authorities, was the scarcity of steam- 
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ships available for transport purposes. The largest and 
swiftest passenger steamers had all been taken by the navy 
for conversion into armed cruisers, and it was a melancholy 
reflection upon the state of the American mercantile marine 
that the Santiago expedition, of only 16,000 men, absorbed 
every transport vessel that could be procured for love or 
money. Had the authorities been quite unfettered, their 
probable plan of campaign would have been, briefly, as 
follows. The first and essential preliminary was to secure 
command of the seas, or at any rate of American and West 
Indian waters, and for this task the United States Navy was 
admittedly quite competent. Command of the seas having 
been secured, the next step was to blockade the chief ports 
of Cuba and Puerto Rico, thus denying them to the enemy as 
naval bases and cutting off their garrisons from reinforce- 
ments or external sources of supply. This accomplished, 
America could devote her energies during the summer to the 
increase and training of her military forces, and finally, 
when the hot and unhealthy season had passed, a deliberate 
und safe invasion of Cuba and Puerto Rico could be under- 
taken, This would have been a prudent and effective plan 
of campaign ; but, as previously described, the pressure of 
popular feeling triumphed over the counsels of military 
experts, and the United States Government was forced to 
agree to an immediate and insignificant invasion of Cuba, 
with the ostensible object of supplying arms and food to the 
insurgents. 

Meanwhile the mobilisation of the regular army had been 
proceeding with great rapidity and smoothness, most regi- 
ments being ready to leave their stations within forty-eight 
hours of receiving the order to move, and as a preliminary 
measure most of the regular army, including all the field 
artillery and six of the ten regiments of cavalry, was 
concentrated at Chickamauga, a strategic centre almost 
equidistant from the chief southern ports of embarkation. 
Hlere a large camp was formed on the actual site of the 
battle of Chickamauga, September 1865, and it was a happy 
inspiration to gather the national army at a spot so full of 
patriotic and stirring memories. As soon as the early 
invasion of Cuba was decided upon, the regular troops were 
transferred to Tampa and Mobile, so as to be ready for 
immediate embarkation, and the Chickamauga Camp then 
became the chief concentration-point for the rapidly growing 
volunteer army. In the first instance, the volunteer organi- 
sations furnished by each State were collected at the State 
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mobilisation camps, where they remained for a period of ten 
days or a fortnight, learning the rudiments of drill and 
discipline. Then, when passed and duly ‘mustered in’ to 
the United States Service, they proceeded to Chickamauga, 
or other federal camp of concentration, and were organised 
in brigades and divisions under general and staff officers 
appointed by the Federal Gover nment. From that moment 
all semblance of State control vanished, and the so-called 
volunteers were merely United States soldiers, with an 
inferior equipment and no military training. 

By the end of the first month after war was declared over 
100,000 volunteers had been enrolled, and over 50,000 were 
actually concentrated at the federal camps, theoretically 
‘ready for service;’ but as probably fifty per cent. were 
unarmed, without uniforms, and without even previous 
militia experience, it will be evident that this force was 
stil a quantité négligeable for purposes of war. Setting 
aside the defects of inexperience, great difficulties were 
met in the task of clothing, equipping, and supplying 
the new levies, as there was no reserve stock of military 
stores in any way equal to the sudden and enormous demand, 
and there was actually a deficiency in the country of the 
raw material necessary to manufacture supplies. Cloth for 
uniforms had to be woven and dyed, khaki for tropical 
service had to be i impor ted, and nearly ‘all American canvas 
had been used up in making tents for the Klondyke. This 
was an unpromising state of affairs; and while bitter 
criticism has been directed against the quartermaster’s 
department for the temporary chaos that prevailed, it should 
be taken into consideration that the officials were confronted 
with obstacles of an unforeseen and quite exceptional 
nature. 

At the end of April a picked force of 5,000 regulars, 
which had been concentrated at Tampa under the command 
of Major-General Shafter, was prepared for immediate 
despatch to Cuba, the object of the expedition being to open 
up communications with the insurgents, and to supply the 
latter with the much-needed equipment and_ supplies. 
May 4 was the date set for the embarkation of this force, 
but the news that a Spanish flying squadron had proceeded 
to sea caused the plan to be postponed and finally abandoned. 
There could surely be no more striking illustration of the 
potency of sea-power than this. The mere uncertainty 
to the whereabouts of a squadron of four cruisers and a few 
torpedo craft caused so much anxiety to an enemy 3,000 
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miles away, that the despatch of 5,000 men to an island 
only a few hundred miles distant was abandoned as unjusti- 
fiably risky. It was even maintained by experts that, until 
Cervera’s fleet was imprisoned or destroyed, no invasion of 
Cuba or Puerto Rico could be attempted, and as a matter of 
history the manceuvres of his squadron paralysed all military 
movement against these islands for a period of at least six 
weeks. This fact is instructive enough as it stands, but it 
becomes startlingly impressive when we realise that the 
United States had an overwhelming superiority of naval 
strength in the threatened waters, and had to operate only 
a short distance from dockyards and coaling stations. 
Captain Mahan’s revelations of the possibilities of sea-power 
had perhaps sunk almost too deep into the imaginations of 
his non-expert countrymen, and the ‘friendly’ visit of the 
Spanish cruiser ‘ Viscaya’ to New York during the period 
of strained relations caused almost a panic locally. 

It was a commendable measure of prudence, and one 
which had been too long neglected, for America to strengthen 
her coast defences, but it was manifestly impossible for 
Spain, if denied the use of her coaling stations in the West 
Indies, to successfully harass the shores of a superior naval 
power nearly 3,000 miles distant. The first care of the 
American navy was, therefore, to secure control of West 
Indian waters, This accomplished, the Spanish navy would 
be practically helpless, and the objects of the war would be 
attainable by a subsequent blockade, which would starve the 
Spanish land forces into submission. This might appear a 
Fabian policy ; but for the United States to have sought out 
and attacked the Spanish navy wherever it might be found, 
would have been a dangerous proceeding and an abandon- 
ment of all the immense geographical advantages of 
America’s situation. The action of the opposing squadrons 
in the China Seas was more the inevitable result of their 
proximity than a portion of the general strategic scheme ; 
and the battle of Manila Bay, on May 1, was an isolated 
tactical incident that entailed far-reaching complications 
that had never been desired or anticipated. 

An analysis of the naval problem and the resulting naval 
operations would be entirely beyond the scope of this article, 
but it is essential to recognise that the manceuvres of 
Cervera’s fleet proved the determining factor in the military 
problem. Indeed, in view of the alarm and uncertainty 
occasioned by his movements, it is difficult to imagine the 
course of hostilities during the summer, had he not reached 
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Santiago and been shut up there. This one event, however, 
negatived the original plan of campaign, altered the whole 
course of the war, and was the controlling influence in 
determining the result. The collapse of Spain after the fall 
of Santiago could not, of course, have been foreseen ; but 
surveying the strategic situation from an academic stand- 
point, it will be evident that the shutting up of Cervera’s 
fleet cleared the seas for the movement of troops, afforded 
an opportunity for the capture of the most dreaded portion 
of Spain’s naval power, and also for the actual and undis- 
turbed invasion of the enemy’s territory. The sense of 
security that followed can best be gauged by the fact that 
United States troopships now crossed the seas in all direc- 
tions with confidence and safety, and no less than seven 
expeditions for the Philippines, and several for Puerto Rico, 
left American ports with little or no escort. 

Ceryera’s fleet having ceased to exist as a menace on the 
seas, the next step was to capture or destroy it, but it was 
so securely ensconced behind the defences of Santiago that 
the American admiral had to call upon the army for help. 
On June 7 he requested the immediate services of 10,000 
men, who should land and capture the harbour defences so 
that the American ships could enter and engage the Spanish 
squadron. This number of regulars was ‘then available at 
Tampa, and the Washington Government ordered their 
despatch at the earliest possible moment. The necessary 
troopships were already collected at Tampa; and on June 8 
the expedition had embarked, and was actually under way, 
when telegraphic instructions from Washington were 
received to suspend the movement, and the ships which had 
started were hastily recalled. This change of plan was 
occasioned by a naval report that two Spanish war vessels 
had been sighted in the Nicholas Channel, on the proposed 
route of the expeditionary fleet. Another striking proof, if 
one were needed, of the moral effect of sea power. In this 
particular instance the report proved a canard, but it caused 
the hasty disembarkation of the expedition and a delay of 
nearly a week. The army which ultimately started for 
Santiago was made up almost entirely of regular troops, 
there being 15,000 of the latter with some 3,000 volunteers. 
It was a remarkable, and in every sense of the word a picked 
force. The regulars were the flower of the American Army, 
and more than half its available strength. The three 
volunteer regiments comprised the ‘ First Volunteer Cavalry,’ 
popularly known as the ‘ Rough-riders,’ a unique organisa- 
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tion of cowboys, club men, and college athletes; the ‘71st 
‘ New York,’ a typical crack city corps; and the ‘Second 
‘ Massachusetts,’ a sample of the best New England 
material. The scarcity of transport vessels, previously 
alluded to, necessitated the exclusion of cavalry horses from 
the expedition, but the need of regular soldiers was con- 
sidered so imperative that the cavalry division accompanied 
the force, dismounted, and acted as infantry throughout the 
campaign. This fact alone would stamp the expedition as 
remarkable, but it is more important to note the picked 
character of the troops and the risk the Americans ran in 
placing so many of their eggs in one basket. If the 
Santiago expedition had failed, as it admittedly nearly did, 
a crushing blow would have been dealt at American 
prestige, and the war might have been indefinitely pro- 
longed. 

It is not our purpose to enter here upon an exhaustive 
discussion of the tactical or other interesting features of the 
Santiago campaign, but a brief outline of events is 
necessary to make certain criticisms and deductions intelli- 
gible. ‘The expedition, which sailed from Tampa on June 13, 
arrived off Santiago Harbour on June 20; and after a consulta- 
tion between the American naval and military chiefs, in which 
the insurgent leaders took part, it was decided to disembark 
the army at Daiquiri, a small bay eighteen miles to the east 
of Santiago. As regards the subsequent plan of campaign, 
it was agreed that the main objective of the army was to be 
the batteries guarding the harbour channels, for as soon as 
these were captured the mine field could be destroyed and the 
American fleet could enter and engage the Spanish squadron. 
This was the natural solution of the strategic problem; but 
after the landing had been effected General Shafter directed 
his army, not against the harbour batteries, but against the 
land defences of the city. The reasons for this action have 
never been divulged, nor is it easy to suggest a satisfactory 
explanation. If the Americans had succeeded in capturing 
Santiago while Cervera’s squadron remained in the harbour, 
the fire of his heavy guns would have speedily wrecked the 
city and compelled its evacuation. The task of reducing 
the harbour defences would, therefore, still confront the 
American army before the Spanish squadron could be 
approached and attacked. The direct attack on Santiago 
was therefore a strategic blunder, though it afterwards met 
with unexpected success owing to Cervera’s suicidal dash 
for the open sea. 
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The landing of the army, which took place on June 22, 
was covered by the guns of the fleet and was unaccountably 
unopposed by the Spaniards, who had, however, prepared 
elaborate defences and could easily have made the disem- 
barkation a most critical and dangerous operation. The 
following day a second disembarkation was commenced at 
Siboney, a point nine miles only from Santiago, and here 
again the Americans encountered no opposition. These two 
incidents were but the first of a long series in which the 
Spaniards showed a fatal tendency to do exactly the wrong 
thing at the right time. Instead of opposing the disem- 
barkation, they allowed the American army to land and 
establish its base of operations, and then waited to resist 
its advance at the defile of Las Guasimas, three miles from 
Siboney. The idea of defending Las Guasimas was soundly 
conceived, but so badly executed that although there were 
only two trails by which the Americans could advance 
through the jungle, the Spaniards prepared to defend only 
one of them. As a natural result, in the engagement of 
June 24, a simple flank movement along the undefended 
trail, combined with a frontal attack along the other, forced 
the Spaniards to retreat and abandon a position that 
possessed unusual advantages for an effective and protracted 
defence. They made no further attempt to oppose the 
American advance, but fell back upon their main line 
of defence on the east side of Santiago. This attack 
on Las Guasimas was planned and executed by the im- 
petuous leaders of the dismounted cavalry division with- 
out the knowledge or authority of General Shafter, the 
Commander-in-Chief, but it had important and far- 
reaching results, for it cleared the path of the army right 
up to the main Santiago defences and threw open a 
well-watered stretch of country in which to encamp the 
troops. On the other hand, it committed the Americans to 
an over-rapid advance before the lines of communication 
could be organised or the proper supplies brought up, and 
this was at the bottom of much of the subsequent priva- 
tion and severe suffering of the troops. The physical 
difficulties of the American advance were unusually great, 
owing to the dense jungle, absence of roads, and lack of 
adequate transport, but by June 50 the whole force was 
concentrated about four miles to the east of Santiago. 

The Spanish lines on this side ran along the low range 
of hills known as the San Juan ridge for a distance of a 
mile and a half, while three miles away to the north-east 
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was the strongly fortified village of E] Caney. El Caney 
thus formed the left of the Spanish line, although separated 
from the San Juan ridge by over two miles of unoccupied 
jungle, and from its position it was a distinct menace 
to the right flank of the Americans as they advanced. 
General Shafter’s plan of attack was, therefore, first to 
capture El Caney and then to concentrate his army for the 
main attack on Santiago. At daylight on July 1 one division 
of the American army attacked El Caney, while the two re- 
maining divisions advanced to take up a preliminary position 
in frontof San Juan. El Caney made a much more stubborn 
defence than had been expected; and, owing chiefly to their 
weakness in artillery, it cost the Americans nine hours’ 
stubborn fighting and a loss of nearly 500 men to capture 
this outlying post. Meanwhile the two divisions advancing 
towards San Juan along the one jungle trail encountered 
such a galling and murderous fire from the Spaniards that 
their position became intolerable; and, abandoning the pre- 
arranged and deliberate plan of attack, the brigade com- 
manders on the spot ordered an immediate assault. This 
was accomplished with remarkable gallantry by a spon- 
taneous rush along the whole line, which carried the San 
Juan ridge and drove the Spaniards back to their second 
line of intrenchments. Desperate efforts were made to 
retake the position from the Americans, but they clung to 
it obstinately until firing ceased at nightfall. 

This ended the first day’s fighting round Santiago, which, 
although undirected by the commanding general, was 
nevertheless a unique and brilliant victory—brilliant on 
account of the endurance and heroisin shown by the regi- 
mental officers and men and their success in the face of 
almost hopeless obstacles, and unique on account of condi- 
tions never before experienced in warfare. The San Juan 
position was of great natural and artificial strength, 
defended by European troops armed with magazine rifles, 
and by all tactical rules it should have been impregnable 
to a frontal infantry attack unsupported by artillery. The 
Americans, however, rushed it by direct assault, nearly 
half their force consisting of dismounted cavalry armed 
only with carbines without bayonets. An heroic achieve- 
ment, truly, but a costly one, the American losses on 
July 1 being nearly 1,700 killed and wounded out of some 
12,000 men actually engaged. The Spaniards, although ill 
led, had fought bravely and stubbornly, and that the attack 
succeeded was entirely due to the heroism and superb 
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quality of the American regular soldiers, both white and 
coloured. The volunteer ‘ Rough-riders’ also greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves, and througbout the campaign main- 
tained a remarkable record for discipline, good conduct, 
and bravery. Of the other volunteer regiments little more 
need be said than that they did as well as could be expected 
of raw untrained levies, ill led, and armed with an inferior 
weapon to their euemy. The situation on July 1, and 
indeed throughout the Santiago campaign, was sufficient to 
demoralise even good regular troops; and if the American 
army had been made up of volunteers, such as composed 
the Puerto Rican expedition, the result must inevitably have 
been disaster. This was well recognised by all experts on 
the spot. 

Fighting continued briskly throughout July 2 and until 
noon on July 5, the Americans extending their lines until 
Santiago was closely invested upon the north and east sides. 
July 3 marked the turning-point of the campaign. At 9.30 
in the morning Admiral Cervera, in obedience to peremptory 
orders from Havana, attempted to escape from Santiago ; 
and the whole of his squadron was promptly annihilated by 
Admiral Sampson’s fleet, close outside the harbour, This 
suicidal action reversed the whole situation, removed the 
chief and almost insuperable obstacle to the capture of 
Santiago, and practically ended the war. It is interesting to 
note in this connexion that had Lieutenant Hobson succeeded 
in sinking the ‘ Merrimac’ across the harbour channel as he 
intended, Cervera’s feet would not have been able to escape 
and the Americans might not have taken Santiago. Hobson’s 
technical failure, while in no way detracting from the 
gallantry of his exploit, was the chief of the many strokes 
of luck that attended the Americans throughout this remark- 
able campaign. ‘The land attack on Santiago now settled 
down into a mere siege, with the object of wearing out the 
garrison, but the conditions of climate and insufficient food 
supply came very close to wearing out the besiegers 
instead. 

The period July 3 to 15 was marked by desultory bom- 
bardments and fruitless negotiations, but the arrival of 
General Miles, the American Commander-in-Chief, with 
artillery reinforcements and a wealth of diplomatic resource, 
redeemed the situation just as it was growing desperate for 
the investing army. LUxposure, short rations, and tropical 
fevers had so weakened General Shafter’s forces that had 
the Spaniards elected to hold out for another week, as they 
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undoubtedly could have done, the Americans would have 
been confronted with the possibilities of disaster. The 
Spanish commander, however, failed to grasp the extent of 
his opportunity, aud, under much skilful pressure from 
General Miles, surrendered the city and his army on the 
condition that the latter was shipped back to Spain at the 
expense of the United States. Thus ended the Santiago 
campaign, one of the most remarkable in modern history for 
its dramatic surprises and the peculiarity of its military 
methods. 

From the American standpoint, perhaps the most instrue- 
tive feature of the campaign was the vindication of the 
regular soldier and the proof of his immense superiority over 
the untrained volunteer. Probably few regular troops in 
the world could have triumphed over the phy: sical hardships 
and moral conditions of the Santiago campaign, and the 
result was a striking justification of the American system of 
recruiting and pay. The American conception of a soldier 
is that he should be physically perfect and strong, of good 
habits, and of sufficient education, and to attract such a man 
to the ranks it is necessary to offer him terms that will 
compare favourably with any in the labour market. In fact 
it becomes a mere question of bidding, and to those who 
have not seen the American regular in the field perhaps the 
best justification of the system and terms of recruiting is 
afforded by the fact that nearly eighty-five per cent. of 
applicants are rejected. The remaining fifteen per cent., 
representing the men selected, are probably physically and 
intellectually superior to any troops in the world, and 
drunkenness or other crimes are almost unknown among 
them. It is interesting to note at this point that the 
standard of the coloured troops is, physically, even higher ; 
and their devotion and gallantry during the war proved that 
the American Government, in placing its white and coloured 
troops upon precisely the same footing, only does justice to 
both; also that in its coloured population the United 
States possesses a vast reserve of military strength that has 
yet scarcely been tapped. 

The conditions of recruiting which produce this high 
result are briefly as follows. The term of service is three 
years, with option of re-engagement (a very large proportion 
re-engage). The rate of pay commences at Is, 9d. a day, 
increasing gradually after two years’ service to 1s. 104d., 
after three years to 2s. O}d., after four years to 2s. 20d., and 
after five years to 2s. 67. a day. There are no stoppages to 
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be deducted from the above rates, which represeut what a 
private has actually to spend as he likes. After five years’ 
service a corporal has 2s. 9d. a day, a sergeant 3s. 2d., and 
a sergeant-major 3s. 10d. a day. In time of war all the 
above rates are increased by twenty per cent. The foregoing 
scale is interesting as possibly affording some idea of the 
pay that would be necessary in England to attract the 
very best material to the colours. 

The operations in Puerto Rico, from a military standpoint, 
were as complete a contrast to the Santiago campaign as it 
is possible to conceive, and herein lies their chief interest. In 
the first place, the physical conditions of the two islands were 
widely divergent. Cuba, devastated, trackless, and barren, 
presented every natural obstacle to the progress of an army ; 
while Puerto Rico, prosperous and populous, with splendid 
roads and thriving towns, rich crops and herds of cattle, was 
a paradise to the invader. The people appeared enthusiastic 
over the prospect of annexation to the United States, while 
the Spanish garrison, probably influenced by their attitude, 
seemed disposed to make but a half-hearted resistance. 
Here, then, were mitigating cireumstances and favourable 
conditions that perhaps justified the American Government 
in attempting the invasion of Puerto Rico with an army 
composed for the most part of raw volunteers. 

Another important factor was that of leadership, and the 
fate of this expedition was entrusted to the scientific and 
experienced hands of the Major-General Commanding the 
Army. General Miles’s many laurels had been added to by 
his skilful diplomacy at Santiago, but his conduct of the 
brief Puerto Rican campaign showed a very high standard of 
generalship. Fully realising the untrained and undependable 
character of the force under his command, he took pains to 
avoid tactical collisions with the Spaniards, and defeated 
them instead by a succession of strategic moves that 
rendered their positions untenable. Advertising his inten- 
tion to land at the north-east corner of the island, he enticed 
the Spanish forces thither, and then, swiftly doubling, 
descended upon the unprotected south coast and there 
disembarked his army, practically without opposition. This 
gave him possession of Ponce, the largest town in Puerto 
Rico, where he established his headquarters and his base of 
operations. Here he waited until the Spaniards had made 
clear their intentions and taken up their positions to oppose 
his advance, and then, despatching four flying columns by 
difficult and circuitous routes, he not only outflanked the 
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Spaniards and forced them to fall back without fighting, 
but also effectively occupied more than half the island. A 
few more weeks of General Miles’s operations would have 
resulted in the enforced concentration of the Spanish forces 
at San Juan and the occupation of the rest of the island by 
the American troops ; but the signing of the Peace Protocol 
on August 13 brought the campaign to a premature end, 

The most interesting lesson of the Puerto Rican eampaign 
is that under the preliminary conditions of a good campaign- 
ing country, a friendly population, a skilful general, and a 
supine enemy, an army composed of untrained volunteers 
may achieve considerable resalts. Without these rare 
conditions the American people would be unwise to repose 
much confidence in their volunteer forces. Those who are 
interested in the picturesque incidents of the Santiago and 
Puerto Rican campaigns will be well repaid by a perusal of 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s stirring narrative, just pub- 
lished. Mr. Davis has not only a charming and forceful 
style, but he reproduces the salient features of an event with 
such dramatic vividness that he almost succeeds in making 
his readers spectators. An additional value is attached to 
his account by the fact that he was at the front throughout 
the war and shared to the full the perils and hardships of 
the two campaigns he describes. 

The military expedition to the Philippines was forced 
upon the United States Government as an after consequence 
of Admiral Dewey’s naval victory on May |, and it affords a 
striking illustration of the unforeseen results that may 
spring from a casual tactical incident. The making of an 
empire is seldom a deliberate operation, but rather the 
result of a series of responsibilities, often embarrassing and 
undesired, that are thrust upon a nation against the better 
judgment of its rulers. So with the United States and the 
Philippines. Admiral Dewey’s brilliant victory entailed the 
despatch of a military force to maintain the advantage he 
had gained at Manila. This involved the invasion of the 
enemy’s territory, which in turn resulted in his defeat and 
the destruction of Spanish rule in the Philippines. It is a 
national immorality to upset the government of a country 
and then to refuse the responsibility of governing it, and 
particularly so if the country in question would be left to the 
mercy of an insurgent faction, or to the territorial ambitions 
of other foreign powers. To assume control of the Philippines 
and to provide them with a stable government is therefore a 
responsibility that cannot be evaded by the United States, 
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but the consequences of Admiral Dewey’s victory do not end 
here. To maintain control over distant territories that are 
ardently coveted by rival nations necessitates an effective 
military occupation and a great increase of naval strength. 
Otherwise the first war with a naval power would mean the 
speedy loss of the Philippines by the United States and a 
great national humiliation. Englishmen are well aware of 
the cost of empire and colonial expansion, but the Americans 
are learning it for the first time and are already confronted 
with the necessity of an entirely new standard for their army 
and navy, as also of a new civil service. ; 

With reference to the necessary army increase, it is im- 
portant to note that, in spite of the irresponsible eulogies of 
the press, the responsible authorities seem well aware of the 
unsuitability of the volunteer for the new duties that have 
arisen, and that under modern conditions an efficient 
soldier must also be a professional. The three months’ 
campaigning in the West Indies and Philippines clearly 
revealed the best and the worst of the volunteer system, anil 
by far the worst point was the inefficiency of the officers. 
This was of course unavoidable, but none the less dangerous 
and undesirable for the future. The results of this in- 
efficiency were many and serious, but in no respect more so 
than in its effect upon the health of the troops. The absence 
of even an elementary knowledge of sanitary precautions 
and the regulations of camp life resulted in a widespread 
sickness and mortality that has roused American popular 
indignation to the fever pitch. And yet no individual is 
much to blame for this; it is essentially the system which is 
at fault. An amateur is seldom suited for a professional’s 
work or happy in its performance; and the present de- 
tailing of volunteer organisations for garrison duty in the 
West Indies and Philippines, after the war, is causing 
much discontent among the communities whence the 
volunteers are drawn. The above-mentioned hardships have 
perhaps done more than anything else to convince the 
American Government and people of the necessity for a 
larger standing army, and the popular outcry for the return 
of the volunteers to their homes is becoming so pressing that 
it will probably prove the determining factor in forcing the 
hands of Congress at the session nuw commencing. 

To adequately garrison Cuba and the new colonial posses- 
sions will necessitate a very great increase in the regular 
standing army, and the best and most influential opinion 
places 100,000 as the lowest total that is compatible with the 
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new American policy of expansion. No one can say that this 
estimate is excessive, and the annual report of the Secretary 
for War, as also the President’s Message to Congress, 
strongly urges the same figures, or in other words a qua- 
drupling of the standing army as it existed before the war. A 
striking example, indeed, of the mixed blessings of peace! 
In view of the urgency of the situation, it is altogether 
probable that Congress will adopt these recommendations, 
and America will once more take her place among the 
military powers of the world. The material attractions and 
compensations of American army life have already been 
referred to ; and, judging from the competition for enlistment, 
both during the late war and before, there should be little 
difficulty or delay in raising the numbers required, without 
material depreciation of the present high physical standard. 

Soldiering is becoming a popular profession among native 
Americans, and it is a notable fact that of recruits enlisted 
for the regular army during the late war over 83 per cent. 
were native-born, an increase of about 20 per cent. This 
shows a healthy reaction from the demoralising glorification 
of money-making as the only worthy ambition, and fortifies 
our belief in the martial spirit of the rising American 
generation. The Government does much to encourage this 
spirit by making the military service pecuniarily attractive, 
and its conditions such as to place no undue strain upon 
patriotic instincts, bunt we venture to suggest that even 
more might be done with profit and economy. The American 
soldier is but human, and Republican principles need not 
stifle a natural and commendable desire for recognition 
where gallant service has been done. Pensions and press 
eulogies are very comforting in their way, but to the true 
soldier a modest badge of his country’s appreciation would 
be far more acceptable, and we think that America would do 
well to give a national medal to those soldiers who served 
her through the war. To contend that such a decoration 
would be out of keeping with democratic principles should 
hardly carry weight in a country where the wearing of 
badges and private orders has become almost an epidemic. 
It would also put an end to the undignified and objection- 
able custom, that now prevails, of individual organisations 
adopting war medals of their own choice and fancy. 

In addition to the increase of the regular army already 
discussed, another important military result of the war 
will be the radical reorganisation of the National Guard or 
State militia. In its present form it has shown itself so 
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utterly unsuited for the requirements of either home defence 
or foreign service that it can hardly be said to have serious 
military value. Being essentially a ‘State’ force, and each 
State having its own ideas on military matters, the resulting 
diversity of organisation and equipment is at present almost 
bewildering. The method adopted for the creation of a 
volunteer army at the commencement of the late war was a 
sufficient: reflexion upon the usefulness of the National 
Guard, and, while there is no intention of accepting Federal 
control, every State has recognised the necessity of the re- 
organisation of its militia. ‘The main reform, upon which 
probably all are agreed, will be the introduction of a uniform 
organisation and equipment, on similar lines to the regular 
army. A military convention of the representatives of all 
the States in the Union has already been summoned to meet 
at Tampa in February next, and the probable selection of 
Colonel Roosevelt, the new Governor of New York State, as 
presiding officer, is an augury that the reforms adopted will 
be both intelligent and thorough. 

The United States is just on the threshold of a new era of 
military developement, and the complicated problems in- 
volved in the construction of the new standing army, the 
creation of an efficient staff, and the reorganisation of the 
whole militia system—in other words, the evolution of a 
great commercial country into a formidable military power 
—-will prove of surpassing interest to military and political 
experts for the next few years to come. To students of 
contemporary history perhaps the chief interest of the late 
war lay in the remarkable spectacle of a great peace-loving 
nation awakening to the significance of its new position 
among the peoples of the earth, and its developement 
into a great naval and military power in defiance of its 
traditional policy, and literally in spite of itself. If we may 
judge by the multitude of earnest utterances, both public 
and private, that have been called forth by the events of 
the past nine months, it can hardly be doubted that the 
best opinion in America is strongly opposed to the idea 
of territorial expansion. In theory it is so at variance with 
the cardinal principles laid down by the founders of the 
Constitution, and preserved as almost sacred by succeeding 
generations, that this attitude of opposition is both intelli- 
gent and honourable. At the same time the opponents of 
expansion are well aware that their convictions must be 
overridden, and that both doctrine and tradition are power- 
less against the strange and irresistible Drang of the Anglo- 
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Saxon race. Englishmen are so familiar with this race- 
impulse from their earliest youth that it excites neither 
surprise nor anxiety in their breasts; but to the thoughtful 
and peace-loving American this sudden revelation of a new 
‘ possessing spirit’ is not unnaturally a source of apprehen- 
sion. If it were in the power of the American rulers to 
evade the founding of an empire, they would perhaps be 
wiser in doing so; but,as they are foreed to the task by 
influences and circumstances over which they have no control, 
they must feel a deep satisfaction in observing the concomi- 
tant blessings that are already brightening the political 
future. 

The late war, setting aside its valuable conquests and its 
changes of the map, must inevitably prove a most potent 
influence for good in the regeneration of American polities. 
The new and grave responsibilities so suddenly thrust upon 
the nation are happily breeding a new ‘sense of responsi- 
‘ bility,’ and are already attracting a fresh class of men, of 
high position and intelligence, into Congress and other 
walks of public life. This is a consummation that is most 
devoutly to be wished by all true friends of America, 
and in no country will this interesting developement be so 
closely followed and so warmly hailed as in England. 

One of the most difficult problems now before the 
American Government is undoubtedly the administration 
of its new possessions in the absence of trained civil or 
colonial officials. To us the absence of permanent civil 
services seems scarcely comprehensible, but for over a 
hundred years America has managed to exist without them, 
and has even waxed strong and prosperous. This fact is 
remarkable and instructive, but it in no way justifies the 
lamentable and dangerous practice of treating all public 
appointments as the spoils of party supremacy. No such 
system can be applied without disaster to the control 
of an over-seas empire. The imagination recoils from the 
vision of a Tammany ‘ticket’ for the government of the 
Philippines, nor can it, in any case, be reconciled to the idea 
of a colonial service being re-created every four years. 
Fortunately it has become sufficiently obvious, even to the 
politicians, that the new circumstances absolutely demand 
the adoption of a new system; and if an additional justifi- 
cation for the late war is necessary, it is to be found in the 
inevitable reformation of the American civil service. If, 
however, this reform is to be permanent and effective, let us 
hope that the American Government will accept the kindly 
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and valuable advice given by Mr. Chamberlain in the 
December ‘ Scribner’s Magazine,’ and offer sufficient pecu- 
niary inducement to attract the highest type of citizen into 
the service of his country. 

We have now touched lightly upon the chief features of 
the war and its possible results upon the material and moral 
progress of the people of the United States; but to believers 
in the future of the Anglo-Saxon race the most valuable 
effect of the war has been its striking influence upon 
American feeling towards England and the rapid growth of 
a desire for closer union between the two great divisions of 
the English-speaking race. Hitherto the idea of an Anglo- 
American alliance, while cherished by a few optimists in 
each country, has been but caviare to the multitude, but the 
recent course of events in the West Indies, Philippines, and 
China has almost raised this question into the region of 
practical politics. Those who have had the opportunity of 
studying American feeling on the spot during the past few 
years will recognise that the change of public sentiment 
towards England amounts almost to a volte-face, but also 
that the idea of a hard and fast alliance would be by no 
means welcome to the people of either country. Such an 
artificial bond is naturally distasteful to the robust indepen- 
dence of the Anglo-Saxon race, but we venture to affirm 
that a real desire exists for something more tangible and of 
greater benefit to the two countries than a mere good 
understanding. To apply a light metaphor to a momentous 
situation, we might suggest that, while our national cireum- 
stances preclude an early marriage, there is a warm mutual 
desire for a long-standing engagement. 

The swift and welcome growth of American goodwill 
towards England is naturally partly due to the generous and 
unwavering support that both the Government and the 
people of England extended to the United States throughout 
the progress of the war, but it is due in a far larger measure 
to the following two influences: (1) The dispelling of the 
firm and prevalent delusion, so long cherished by Americans, 
that they were extremely popular as a nation among the 
Powers of Continental Europe, and that the Mother Country 
alone was unsympathetic and jealous of her growing child. 
The outbreak of the war with Spain showed not only that 
England was America’s only friend in Europe, but that the 
hostility of the other Powers would inevitably increase as 
American power expanded. (2) The dawning realisation of 
the possibilities of the Anglo-Saxon race. The inherited and 
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long-dormant instinct has at last quickened to life and 
warmed American blood to the consciousness of the destiny 
that awaits our common posterity. Pressure from without 
and a glimpse of new horizons have forced the conviction 
upon both Americans and Englishmen that the realisation 
of their ideals rests upon the dominance of the English- 
speaking race, and that this supremacy can only be secured 
by presenting an unbroken front to any combination that 
could possibly be formed to thwart it- 
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Art. X(L—1. Th: American Revolution, Part I. (1766-76). 
By the Right Hon. Sir Gzorce Orro Trevetyan, 
Bart., author of ‘The Life aud Letters of Lord Macaulay,’ 
and ‘The Early History of Charles James Fox.’ London, 
New York, and Bombay: 1898. 


. The American Revolution, 1763-83, being the chapters 
and passages relating to America from the author's 
‘ History of England in the Eighteenth Century.’ By the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P., author of ‘The 
‘ History of European Morals,’ ‘Democracy and Liberty,’ 
‘ Rationalism in Europe,’ &¢e. Arranged and edited, with 
historical and bibliographical notes, by James ALBERT 
Woopsurn, Professor of American History and Politics 
in Indiana University. New York, Boston, and Chicago: 
1898, 


—ik GEORGE TREVELYAN is a tantalising author. Twenty 

years ago he published a brilliant sketch of ‘The Early 
‘ History of Charles James Fox,’ a work the distinguished 
merit of which we pointed ont at the time.* From that 
date to this all who delight in political biography have been 
hoping that so accomplished a writer might find time to 
resume his historical researches, and would some day present 
the world with a complete portrait of one of the most 
interesting of English statesmen—perhaps the most richly 
endowed of them all in those special gifts which win dis- 
tinction on the parliamentary stage. 

The ‘ Early History’ ended with the dismissal of Charles 
Fox from the Ministry of Lord North in February 1774, 
when he had been hardly half-a-dozen years in the House 
of Commons, and was just twenty-five years of age. His 
biographer describes how, while still a minor, Fox had 
entered the Parliament of 1763 ‘utterly unprovided with 
‘any fixed set of political principles,’ aud how his up- 
bringing, his prejudices, and his interests had combined 
to associate him with those who most vehemently resisted 
popular liberty. With regard to the interminable wran- 
gling over Wilkes, to the dispute on the law of libel, to 
the struggle for the liberty of the press, to the Nullum 
Tempus Bill, on one and all Fox had acted with the 
high Tories, influencing their zeal in the worst of causes, 
establishing over and over again his claim to the highest 
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* ‘Edinburgh Review,’ No. 312, October 1880. 
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reputation as a parliamentary debater, but doing his very 
best to destroy the belief of men in the sobriety of his judge- 
ments or the patriotism of his motives. Sir George Trevelyan 
pleads with good sense, as well as with good nature, against 
trying the conduct of his hero during these early years by 
the rules of criticism which govern our judgement in the case 
of mature statesmen. ‘His defects and his virtues, his 
‘appalling scrapes and his transcendent performances, as 
‘ with all men of exceptional vigour under four-and-twenty, 
‘ were the inevitable outcome of his temperament.’ * His 
contemporaries in 1774 judged Fox by his actions. They 
could judge him in no other way. They did not know the mau 
as he was revealed to those who watched him in the remain- 
ing thirty odd years of his life, as those who are intimately 
acquainted with his whole story know him to-day. At the 
period where his biographer left him, Charles Fox ‘ seemed 
‘to the great majority of reasonable Englishmen as 
desperate in his fortunes as the worst of his colleagues, as 
insolent in his defiance of sober political sense and legiti- 
mate popular aspirations, and superior to them in nothing 
except in those mental gifts which he had hitherto 
employed only to the detriment of the Commonwealth.’+ 
Now, when an author writes as well as does Sir George 
Trevelyan, he appeals to a very large public indeed. He is 
read not only by those who are already well acquainted with 
the principal circumstances of Fox’s life, but by those who, 
knowing very little either of Fox or his age, turn to the 
pages of a brilliant biography to supply their deficiencies. 
In winning on any special subject the ear of the public, an 
author obtains with the multitude, often for a great length 
of time, an almost exclusive hearing. Students of history 
are, for instance, aware that in our own day investigators 
have explored much more thoroughly than formerly the 
conduct and the policy of the British rulers of India in the 
last half of the eighteenth century ; but with nine English- 
men out of ten it is hardly too much to say that their 
knowledge of Clive and of Hastings is derived almost 
exclusively from the glowing essays of Lord Macaulay. 
That historian’s nephew has drawn with a skill and power 
not unworthy of his uncle a sketch of Fox at his worst ; and 
he has left him there. True it is that Sir George Trevelyan, 
in describing the disreputable private life, and the apparent 
want of political principle, which marked the early years of 
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the great Whig statesman, never omits to mention that he 
was only’sowing his wild oats. He tells us that as time 
goes on we shall find him in his private life a model husband, 
scarcely able to tear himself away from the tranquil domes- 
ticities of St. Anne’s Hill; and in public life a statesman of 
the loftiest virtue, to whom was mainly due the improve- 
ment of political morals among public men during the last 
thirty years of his career. After 1774 

‘Fox tended steadily and perceptibly throughout his life towards 
higher views and quieter ways, until his sweet and lofty nature had 
lost all trace of what had been disastrous and nearly fatal to him in 
his early circumstances and training. Before he was old, or even 
elderly, a moralist would have been hard to please who would not 
allow him to be a good man, and assuredly the most imaginative of 
novelists could not have invented a better fellow.’ * 


There is no lack of eulogy in the biographer’s com- 
ments, but, for all that, less well-informed readers of 
the ‘ Early History’ are in much the same position down to 
1774 as Fox’s contemporaries of that date, and cannot 
help judging him by his actions as therein narrated. Indeed 
they are likely to be more severe judges than contemporaries 
who had been ‘under the wand of the magician.’ Those 
who know most, in recalling to mind the history of Fox’s 
subsequent life, will most regret that Sir George Trevelyan 
has not himself narrated the upward career of his hero, 
but has chosen to confine the story of his life to the period 
before his regeneration. After all, even as to his last thirty 
years, men are not so completely agreed as to the states- 
manship, the patriotism, or even the invariable rectitude of 
Charles Fox, as to make an able and eloquent vindication 
of his career undesirable or unwelcome. We cannot pre- 
tend, therefore, to accept as altogether satisfactory Sir 
George Trevelyan’s excuses contained in the preface to his 
new work. The story of Fox could, in our judgement at 
least, well be told without describing in detail the battles 
of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill. Authors, however, have 
a right to choose tie subjects of their own books; and 
we presume, therefore, we must rest content with the 
glimmer of hope contained in the last paragraph of 
the preface, viz.: ‘The story of the times in which Fox lived 
‘and wrought has hitherto been told as it presented itself 
‘to the author; and he trusts that his telling of it may inte- 
‘ rest uthers sufficiently to encourage him in continuing it.’ 





* The American Revolution, Part 1, p. 28. 
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The first chapter of the new volume treats solely of Fox, 
but it does not take up and pursue the story of his life where 
the ‘ Early History’ left it. The ‘American Revolution’ is 
an entirely distinct work from the ‘ Early History of Charles 
‘ James Vox.’ The first thirty pages again refer to the gay and 
reckless period of Fox’s youth down to the fateful year 1774, 
and give us besides, as we have already noticed, a glimpse of 
a future far beyond the range of the present volume. Sir 
George Trevelyan shows his reading of Fox’s character and 
temperament as shown in his whole life in commenting as 
follows upon his voluminous correspondence. First comes 
‘the scapegrace epoch, which began earlier than is easily credible, 
and ended far sooner than is generally supposed. Then, when his 
own ruin, and still more the sorrow which he had brought upon 
others, had taught him to look life gravely in the face, there suc- 
ceeded the period of eager and anxious repentance. That period was a 
short one for two rezsons. First, because he was a man who, when he 
was minded to do right, did it, and did not talk about it; and next, 
because those he most warmly loved, and had most deeply pained, 
passed beyond the reach of his protestations. And then, until his life 
and his public career were terminated tegether, there followed an 
enormous mass of letters, dealing openly and copiously with many 
subjects, but with none in which he did not take a keen and unaffected 
interest—letters clear and easy in style, lofty in tene where the matter 
demanded it, and animated everywhere by the same fire which, in his 
early correspondence, was expended in vivifying less valuable and 
much more questionable material.’ 

The last thing Fox intended when he first left Lord 
North’s Government was to ally himself with the Oppo- 
sition, and in a few months’ time he was restored to oftice 
by the Prime Minister, who thus testified his kindly feelings 
towards his young friend, and his sense of the importance 
of retaining the support to the Ministry of a member who 
had already shown his power, and his readiness to use it. 
In a few months more Fox was again out of office; and it 
seemed clear enough that no subordinate position in any 
Ministry or party would Jong satisfy his deserts or his 
ambition. This time he was in earnest. He was a 
man who never did anything by halves, and it was 
not long before his old friends felt the full weight of 
his bitterest hostility. Under these circumstances he 
could not help being drawn into political association 
with the Rockingham Whigs, a band of men whose 
high character and purity of motives sustained in a bad 
time the credit of English statesmanship. Lord Rocking- 
ham and Burke, Sir George Savile, the Duke of Richmond, 
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and Lord John Cavendish were politicians of a very different: 
stamp from the men with whom he had hitherto acted, and 
they might well at first have looked askance at the dubious 
record of their new ally. But in 1774 disasters had fallen 
thick upon Charles Fox. His father had paid his debts to 
the amount of 140,0001., and he, though cleared of debt for 
the moment, was absolutely penniless. Devotedly attached 
to his family, he had lost before the year was out father, 
mother, and brother. It was natural that the Opposition 
chiefs, seeing him standing at last 

‘alone, unhappy, and in earnest among the ruins of his joyous and 
careless past, should begin to watch his course with interest and soon 
with sympathy. At the earliest indication which he gave of a desire 
to enrol himself in their band, they received him with open arms. 
He became first the comrade, then the ally, and at length the adored 
and undisputed leader of men from whom, in whatever relation he 
might act with them, there was nothing but good to learn.’ 


The dissension between Great Britain and her colonies 
proved the making of Fox. For the first time in his life 
he found himself employing his transcendent abilities and 
straining every effort in a good cause, in which, with all 
the strength and conviction of his nature, he thoroughly 
believed. His character thenceforward grew; and once 
more we regret that our author has not undertaken the task 
of tracing this growth, which began with his alliance with 
the Rockinghams, throughout his eventful career till his 
death in 1806, the idolised leader of the Whigs and 
virtually the Prime Minister of George ILI. 

The portrait of Charles Fox as drawn by his nephew, 
Lord Holland, and by Lord John Russell, has long been 
before the world. His personal charm is a commonplace of 
every memoir of the day. By general consent he stands 
almost, perhaps quite, the first among the greatest masters 
of parliamentary debate that this country has produced. Ina 
very singular degree he had the power of attaching men to him- 
self, of acquiring their lifelong devotion, and of substituting 
an overmastering enthusiasm for their leader for their own 
individual judgement on the politics of the time. A man of 
generous and wide sympathies, he flung himself into great 
causes with an ardent passion which carried away his friends 
as well as himself, and which was specially calculated to 
inspire with vigour, in the early days of the American war, 
the sagacious and patriotic, though somewhat sluggish, 
counsels of the Rockinghams. Fresh evidence is continually 
coming to light bearing upon the career of Fox, and of the 
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way in which his contemporaries, at different periods of his 
life, regarded him. After all, Sir George Trevelyan, in his 
two books, delightful reading as they are, has done little 
more than start his hero on his career. The true place 
of Fox among English statesmen cannot, of course, be 
adjudged with reference to events before 1776. Indeed it is 
especially in his later career that we should welcome a 
sympathetic yet impartial examination of his attitude 
towards the problems and the difficulties which the country 
had to fac2. Fox was idolised by his friends, but he never 
won the complete confidence of his countrymen. By the 
light of modern information, not accessible to previous 
biographers, the life of Charles Fox, as a whole, remains to 
be written; but it is time to turn to the true subject of Sir 
George Trevelyan’s new book, which is not Fox, but the 
American Revolution. 

It is necessarily with very different feelings that ordinary 
readers of history on the two sides of the Atlantic approach 
the period of the War of Independence. The same page 
which speaks to the American citizen of the statesmanship, 
the courage, and the patriotism of the founders of the Great 
Republic, describes for the Englishman the most disastrous 
epoch in the long history of his nation. The decade 
1766-1776, the period treated in the present volume, shows 
Englishmen and English institutions at their worst. The 
personal qualities of the monarch, the narrow-mindedness, 
folly, and weakness of the statesmen who surrounded rather 
than advised him, the incompetence of generals and ad- 
mirals, the corruption and inefficiency of the House of 
Commons, all conspired to bring upon the nation humilia- 
tion, suffering, and loss without parallel in our history— 
losses and sufferings, moreover, which, in the view of 
Englishmen of our own day, not less than in that of 
Americans themselves, were incurred in a fundamentally bad 
cause. 

The recollection of the bitterness of that struggle passed 
away, as was natural, far more rapidly from English than 
from American memories; and we have long ago learned to 
expect from our historians a treatment of the period of the 
War of Independence and of the causes which led to it free 
from all taint of national partisanship and _ prejudice. 
Englishmen now read with sympathy of the courageous 
stand made even against themselves by men of their own 
flesh and blood in the cause of freedom—a feeling admirably 
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expressed in the lines of the late Poet Laureate,* who 
possessed in such a singular degree the power of rendering 
in perfect language the wisest and highest sentiments of 
his day. Undoubtedly public opinion in this country now 
fully endorses the view of Lord John Russell, who forty years 
ago insisted that the Declaration of Independence flowed 
naturally from the free and equal laws which the English 
race had carried with them to the West, and was in truth 
but a corollary of the Bill of Rights.t 

Perhaps prejudices due to party feeling die harder than 
those which spring from national rivalry. A belief, amount- 
ing with many good people almost to superstition, in the 
absolute continuity of party tradition and in the consistency 
from generation to generation of party principles, widely 
prevails. According to this theory, the modern ‘ Liberal’ 
is the true descendant of the Rockingham Whigs, and is 
bound to rejoice and triumph in the wisdom and the virtues 
which inspired his political ancestry; while the modern 
‘ Tory,’ as a matter of course, joyfully takes up the cudgels for 
King George III. But even in those days there were 
‘Whigs and Whigs,’ and it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion, so painful to a true party man, that either 
Lord Chatham or Lord Rockingham, equal in virtue if 
in nothing else, must have been ‘a dissentient.’ Surely 
‘ historians should be able, after the lapse of a century 
and a quarter, to approach these matters with open 
minds. Times, parties, the minds of men, have all changed ; 
and even Charles Fox as he was at his best period, even 
after thirty years of good Whig company, were he to come 
to life again, would not, we venture to think, be accepted 
without demur as ‘a fit and proper person’ to lead the 
Liberal party. 

We must, however, take times, and parties, and states- 
men, and even grave historians as we find them. Party 
feeling is not yet dead, and, however superior historians 
may show themselves to mere national prejudice, readers 
will do well to remember that the human feelings of their 
instructors are not always proof against the bias due to 
the perennial conflict of Whig and Tory. It is an undeniable 
truth that Englishmen find it a greater difficulty to judge 
fairly the conduct and motives of political opponents 
among their fellow citizens, such as Fox or Lord North, 


* Quoted on title-page. 
t Life and Times of C. J. Fox, by Lord John Russell. 
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than those of the open foes of their country, such as George 
Washington or John Adams. 

In the second chapter the ‘ History of the American 
‘ Revolution’ really begins. Sir George Trevelyan under- 
takes to describe the causes which brought about—first of 
all, colonial dissatisfaction and grumbling, then active dis- 
content, insolent language, and violent rioting on one side 
and attempted repression on the other; and, last of all, the 
calamity of civil war and the disruption of the empire. 
Before Fox had entered the House of Commons the Stamp 
Act of evil memory had been passed by George Grenville, 
and had been repealed by Lord Rockingham, but not until 
it had caused the bitterest animosity and created the most 
violent resistance among colonists hitherto perfectly loyal 
to the mother country. Along with the repeal, Parliament 
had passed ‘The Declaratory Act,’ affirming its own 
sovereignty over the colonies and its right to make laws 
binding upon them in all cases whatsoever. The legislation 
of 1766 was received by the colonies with the heartiest 
welcome. They cared little apparently for a declaration of 
authority in theory, which in practice it was not intended to 
exercise. The Rockingham Whigs would probably have 
been glad to content themselves with a mere repeal of 
the Stamp Act, but the Ministry was not wholly of 
their complexion, and the King, and the House of Commons, 
and the people, had a strong dislike to what they regarded 
as the humiliation of yielding to the lawlessness and mob 
violence with which imperial authority in the colonies had 
been met. The Declaratory Act served to ‘ float’ the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, and, without the former, it would pro- 
bably have been impossible to pass the latter into law. All 
authorities agree that for the time being Lord Rockingham’s 
policy was attended with complete success. Demonstrations 
of loyalty took place in the colonies, and Englishmen thank- 
fully dismissed from their minds all thought of that 
American discontent and agitation which had so greatly 
troubled recent years. 

We think that Sir George Trevelyan might well have 
discussed here much more fully than he has done the pros 
and the cons of the great question which divided so keenly 
Englishmen at home and in the American colonies. 
Opinion was nol, of course, all one way at home; nor, 
for the matter of that, was it all one way in the colonies. 
At the present day we are agreed on both sides of the 
Atlantic that the claim of the British Parliament to 
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legislate for the American colonies was a claim opposed to 
the fundamental principles of English liberty—in short, 
that the Declaration of Independence was the corollary of 
the Bill of Rights. But we are dealing with the history 
of 120 years ago; and we should try to realise how the 
matters in dispute struck men at the time—in the days 
when the assertions of the Declaratory Act were required 
io render it possible for Englishmen to permit the repeal 
of the Stamp Duty, and when these assertions raised 
hardly an audible whisper of disaffection in the colonies 
themselves. It is curious that Sir George Trevelyan makes 
no mention whatever of what was so long considered on 
both sides of the Atlantic to be at the root of the whole 
question. For the most part the Englishmen who hated 
and denounced the Stamp Act, and conspicuously Lord 
Chatham, insisted on the difference between internal and 
external taxation. The right to tax was one thing; so 
Pité always argued from first to last ; the right to regulate, 
nay, to fetter trade, was another thing. 

‘Let the Stamp Act be repealed,’ he urged, ‘ absolutely, totally, and 
immediately, because it was founded upon an erroneous principle. 
At the same time let the sovereign authority of this country over the 
colonies be asserted in as strong terms as can be desired, and made to 
extend to every kind of legislation whatsoever. That we may bind 
their trade, confine their manufactures, and exercise every power 


whatsoever, except only that of taking their money from their pockets 
without their own consent.’ 


Lord Rockingham, advised by Burke, had far wider notions 
on the subject of trade; but Pitt, representing the views 
of British manufacturers, declared that he would not allow 
the Americans to make a horseshoe nail in their own 
country.* 

It might, moreover, have been well to point out what 
George Grenville and his friends had to urge at the time 
on behalf of a policy which admittedly brought great 
disasters upon the country. He and many others thought 
it right that the American colonies should contribute in the 
future to the cost of their own defence. British power had 
relieved them, but perhaps only for a time, from the very 
real danger of French invasion. Great Britain was groaning 
under taxation. Would it not be a just and a wise policy 
to obtain from the colonies a regular contribution towards 
the defence of the empire, every shilling raised from the 


* See Lord John Russell’s ‘ Life and Times of C, J. Fox,’ 
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colonies being spent within those colonies? After the 
peace of 1765, England had become an empire with widely 
seattered dominions, and it was hardly just that upon the 
much-taxed people of England alone should fall the burden 
of its whole military and naval defence. Two subsidiary 
armies had already been created, by the East India 
Company for the defence of India, and by the Trish 
Parliament for the defenee of Treland and the general 
assistance of the empire. ‘Townshend and Grenville were 
resolyed to place a third army in the colonies. Mr. 
Lecky, in his excellent little history, sums up the Grenville 
policy in three lines: ‘ Grenville resolved to enforce strictly 
‘the trade laws, to establish permanently in America a 
‘ portion of the British army, and to raise by parliamentary 
‘taxation of America at least a part of the money which 
‘ was necessary for its support.’ 

This policy was, we think, as unwise as it was disastrous ; 
and it was persisted in long after abundant evidence had 
been given of its disastrous folly. Still, there is no reason 
for keeping out of sight the considerations which, in its own 
time, made that policy appear plausible to many men who 
were neither inveterately stupid nor incurably bad. And those 
who really wish to understand the times about which they 
read, owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Lecky for pointing out 
with judicial fairness what can be said on both sides of the 
great controversy, at all events in its earlier stages. 

In August 1766, Lord Chatham took the place of Lord 
Rockingham, and ‘ under cover of a name which has elevated 
‘and adorned the annals of our Parliament, was formed a 
‘ bad aud foolish administration which woefully misdirected 
‘ our national policy.’* On June 2, 1767, at the instance of 
Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, a duty of 
3d. per lb, was laid upon tea imported into the American 
colonies. The Assembly of Massachusetts, in moderate 
language, petitioned the King in vain. Their petition was 
treated with contempt, and all the troubles caused by the 
Stamp Act, and more, again became rife throughout 
the colonies. This time, however, the King, and those to 
whom he mainly trusted, were determined not to yield. The 
Duke of Grafton soon succeeded Chatham, Lord Shelburne 
left the Ministry, and henceforward the narrow-minded and 
greedy faction of ‘the Bedfords’ exercised a fatal influence 
over his administration. 


* Trevelyan, p. 33. 
Tt On this period additional light has been thrown by the valuable 
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To the dislike of Lord Chatham for the Rockinghams, 
which prevented their hearty co-operation in the service of 
the country, Sir George Trevelyan attributes the wretched 
policy which now prevailed. How differently would things 
have gone had Lord Chatham taken the command with 
Lord Rockingham, Lord John Cavendish, Savile, and Dowdes- 
well for his principal colleagues, and with Burke Chancellor 
of the Exchequer! 

‘Among the bright possibilities of history, very few can be enter- 
tained with better show of reason than a belief that the two nations 
might have kept house together with comfort, and in the end might 
have parted friends, if the statesman, whom both of them equally 
revered and trusted, would have thrown in his lot with that English 
party which, almost to a man, shared his wise views in regard to the 
treatment of our colonies, and sympathised with the love which he 
bore their people.’ (P. 35.) 


The England and the America of those days knew buat 
little of each other, and Sir George Trevelyan more than 
accepts the views expressed by Franklin, of the disservice 
rendered to the Home Government by the ignorance, vanity, 
and narrow-mindedness of the representatives of the Crown 
in the colonies. ‘ Their office,’ wrote Franklin, of the British 
Governors, ‘ makes them insolent, their insolence makes them 
* odious, and being conscious that they are hated, they become 
* malicious.’ Our historian draws a sample portrait of the 
British Governor in describing Bernard, the Governor of 
Massachusetts, a partisan of imperial authority and a 
despiser of the popular party, who had ‘ proposed in cold 
‘ blood,’ after the repeal of the Stamp Act and before the 
imposition of the Tea Duty, to deprive Massachusetts of her 


Assembly, and who spent his time in sending home lists of 


royalists to be nominated in the place of the dismissed 
representatives, along with lists of patriots who were to be 
deported for trial to England. ‘ He called on the Bedfords for 
‘ troops,’ says Sir George, in a passage very characteristic of 
his style, ‘as often and as importunately as ever the Bedfords 
‘ themselves had called for trumps when a great stake was 
‘ on the card-table.’ He had plotted against the liberties of the 
country he was sent to govern. ‘ Since Machiavelli undertook 
‘ to teach the Medici how principalities may be governed and 
‘ maintained, no such body of literature was put on paper as 
‘ that in which Sir Francis Bernard (for his services procured 


work just published by Sir W. Anson, Bart.—viz., ‘The Auto- 
biography and Correspondence of the Third Duke of Grafton.’ 
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‘him a baronetcy) instructed George the Third and his 
‘ ministers in the art of throwing away a choice portion of a 
‘ mighty empire.’ The historian, in short, accepts ‘in cold 
‘ blood,’ and highly colours the views taken in the heat of 
the struggle by Bernard’s bitterest opponents. The patriots 
and agitators and rebels whom Bernard denounced, were, 
in truth, far better and much higher-minded men than the 
loyalist governor honestly supposed, and, on the other hand, 
we greatly doubt whether Bernard himself was quite the 
monster of malignity which he appeared in the excited 
imaginations of the patriots of the day. In Mr. Lecky’s 
calmer narrative Bernard is described ‘as an honest and 
‘ rather able, but injudicious and disputatious man,’ trying 
hard to do his duty both to his Government and the people. 
He had opposed the Stamp Act as inexpedient, while 
not questioning the right of Parliament to tax the colonies. 
He became, through no fault of his own, as the quarrel 
deepened, the representative of the hated British Authority, 
and it is natural enough, therefore, that his name should 
have been ‘ pursued with untiring virulence to the present 
* day.’ 

But, setting aside the failings of British agents in the 
colonies, how, asks Sir George Trevelyan, could there possibly 
beany personal sympathy, any identity of public views, between 
those who governed in Downing Street and those who were 
governed in Pennsylvania and New England? A corrupt 
Ministry, representing a rotten and vicious society, on the 
one hand, and on the other a virtuous and primitive people, 
among whom great wealth had not yet come to destroy an 
equality of general comfort. Assuredly no comparison can 
be drawn between the ‘old age of Lord Holland and of 
‘ Franklin ;’ nor between, on the one hand, the dissipated, 
gambling youth of too many of the aristocratic statesmen of 
England, and, on the other hand, ‘the strait and stern 
‘ upbringing of the future liberators, orators, and rulers of 
‘America.’ The contrast between the general corruption 
of English public and private life and the purity and 
simplicity of manners which prevailed in New England, is 
drawn iu colours somewhat too strong, unless indeed it is 
intended to represent the great struggle with the colonies as 
simply a war between good and evil—New England repre- 
senting the Good, and Old England the Wicked! Chatham’s 
successes had built up a mighty empire. Streams of wealth 
from distant colonies flowed into England, and the days of 
Imperial Rome seemed to be returning. ‘Men read their 
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‘ Gibbon with uneasy presentiments, and were not disposed 
‘to quarrel with satirists who found in London and Bath 
‘much the same material as Rome and Baizw had afforded 
‘to Juvenal.’ In the provinces a vulgar boorishness, 
amounting to brutality, was too common. A German lady, 
because she was a foreigner, was mobbed and insulted by 
crowd of sailors at Bristol; travellers on foot, as being too 
poor to ride, were insulted on the roads, and despised 
every inn; and even Eton boys behaved with a rowdyism 
and violence which would have disgraced a mob of 
bargees. 

From such a picture as this we turn to the New England 
idylls left us by Lafayette and De Ségur. In that primitive 
and favoured land there was neither great wealth nor 
grinding poverty. Courtesy of demeanour and a generous 
hospitality towards strangers were the characteristics of 
every peasant, and among equal citizens ‘idleness alone was 
‘disgrace.’ 

‘On the one hand,’ as Sir George sums up the matter, there ‘was a 
commonwealth containing no class to which a man was bound to look 
up, and none en which he was tempted to look down; there was no 
source of digaity except labour, and no luxury but a plenty which 
was shared by al/. On the other hand, there was a ruling caste, each 
member of which, unless by rare good fortune, was taught by 
precept and example from his schooldays onwards that the greatest 
good was to live for show and pleasure; that the whole duty of 
senatorial man was to draw as much salary as could be got in return 
for as little work as might be given for it; and that socially and 
politically the many were not to be reckoned as standing on a level 
with the few.’ (P. 66.) 


Yet even in these bad days we are rightly reminded that 
there was in England a virtuous and meritorious middle- 
class in no degree open to the general censure. But with 
the overnment of their own country those who constituted 
this great body of the community had nothing to do. Their 
time was not yet. All through, in Sir Geor rge’s pages, we 
shail find that the two nations, as represented by their 
Governments, comported thems: ‘lve: 5 aed ording to what might 
be expected from the different charactcrs attributed to them. 
Let us now turn from this picturesque treatment of English 
characteristics on the one and the other side of the Atlantic, 
from the merits and demerits of the antagonists, to the 
subject-matter of the quarrel. 

The extraordinary narrow-mindedness and obstinacy of 
the King, and his desire to establish and maintain a system 
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of personal government, stand out more and more con- 
spicuously as fresh documents come to light, and in every new 
study of this period of his reign. It is now conclusively shown 
by the correspondence of several of the principal statesmen 
responsible for the policy which led to the war, that they did 
not themselves believe in it, that they attempted to dissuade 
the King from it, and that the Prime Minister, at all events, 
if he had consulted his own wishes, would again and again 
have retired from office rather than take the responsibility 
for a policy fraught, as he believed, with disastrous conse- 
quences to the King and nation. Nevertheless, Lord North 
always yielded to the persuasion of the King, and, under a 
most mistaken sense of duty, remained to do his royal 
master’s bidding against his own better judgement, till the 
rapidly accumulating disasters of the nation rendered the 
absolute abandonment of the policy of the past twelve years 
a matter not of choice but of necessity. 

Still, it is impossible to judge the statesmen of that day 
fairly without taking into account the general feeling of 
Englishmen at the time. ‘The King’s policy of coercing the 
colonies into obedience was, before the war broke out aud 
during the earlier years of its course, undoubtedly in favour 
with the nation. It is extremely interesting to trace the 
gradual change of public opinion as the people became 
convinced, by bitter experience, of the hopelessness of the 
task upon which they were engaged. It is too much the 
practice of modern historians to write as if the influence of 
public opinion, that is to say, of the general feelings of 
Englishmen, hardly operated upon Government before the 
days of the Reform Bill. It is perhaps strange, con- 
sidering the extraordinary state of the representation of the 
people in the House of Commons during George III.’s 
reign, that the Parliament should have been at all amenable 
to outside sentiment. But that it was so, and that states- 
men, peers, and members of Parliament of the time, all 
believed in the tremendous power of public opinion in ulti- 
mately swaying and shaping policy, their letters prove up 
to the hilt. The narrow-mindeduess and doggedness of the 
King were representative of a good deal of the same sort 
of character among bis subjects, and perhaps Sir George 
Trevelyan, with his eyes on the intrigues of political faction 
in London, hardly does justice to the weight exercised for 
ood and for evil, even in those backward times, by popular 
sentiment and passion. There were in that age, unfortu- 
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nately, statesmen corrupt enough, or weak enough, to 
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support a policy apparently having behind it, to begin with 
at least, both King and people, though in the merits of 
that policy they themselves in their own hearts had little or 
no faith. In a characteristic passage Sir George Trevelyan 
denounces these men as they deserve :— 

‘To the worse, and unfortunately the abler section of the Ministry, 
the right and wrong of the question mattered not one of the straws in 
which their champagne bottles were packed; while the better of them, 
knowing perfectly well that the undertaking on which they had em- 
barked was a crime and a folly, with sad hearts and sore consciences 
went into the business, and some of them through the business, 
because the King wished it.’ 

It is very difficult in reading or in writing history not to 
attribute to statesmen the knowledge of a state of affairs 
which only subsequent events have revealed to ourselves. 
We now assume as a self-evident proposition that it was 
impossible to assert and maintain the authority of the British 
Parliament over the American colonies, and that it was 
impossible to maintain by force against colonial wishes the 
connexion with the mother country. Had the colonists 
been all of one way of thinking, it is clear now, and was 
clear enough then, that no British army could conquer and 
hold down by force of arms such an extended region at so 
great a distance from home. But it is now placed beyond 
all doubt by the publication of contemporary documents 
that the Americans were greatly divided among themselves ; 
that the loyalists were a large and powerful party, and that 
it was by no means impossible, or indeed very improbable, 
that British military assistance might render it victorious. 
The French alliance with the colonists in 1777 hada mighty 
effect on the further progress of the rebellion, and the 
French fleet was the immediate cause, four years later, 
of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, which finally 
ended the war. 

The British Government had been guilty of three great 
blunders, thus summed up by Sir George Trevelyan: 

‘The despatch of troops had led to the Boston massacre; the im- 
position and retention of the Tea Duty produced the world-fumed scene 
in Boston Harbour; and the result of the four penal Acts was to 
involve Great Britain in an unnecessary and unprofitable war with 
exactly as many powerful natious.’ 

The retention of the Tea Duty in 1770, whenall the other 
duties were removed, was, if possible, more absurd than 
its original imposition three years before. True, this duty 
was not an internal tax like the Stamp Duty, for it came 
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within the exception as to Acts for regulating external 
trade, generally admitted by English friends of the colonies, 
and by many Americans themselves, to be within the cog- 
nisanee of the British Parliament. True also that the duty was 
less than that imposed upon tea imported into England, and 
that; Americans could therefore still buy their tea cheaper 
than Mnglishmen. Still,as Mr. Lecky pointedly puts it, the 
arguments that proved the Tea Duty to be no grievance to 
the colonies proved also that it was useless as a means of 
obtaining revenue. A more curious instance of legislative 
ineapacity could hardly be found than this insistence upon 
exercising the rights asserted in the Declaratory Act after 
the original policy of requiring America to pay for her own 
defence had been abandoned.* The Boston massacre —the 
unfortunate riot springing out of thestrained relations between 
the troops and the citizens—was contemporaneous with this 
almost complete repeal of duties, a repeal which was looked 
upon in England as a great concession to American feelings. 
The two succeeding years were marked with much wrangling 
between British authorities on one side and the resistance 
of Boston patriots and the lawlessness of mob violence on 
the other ; and when the outrage on the tea ships took place 
in December 1773 it found British feeling in no accommo- 
dating humour. 


‘ Popular opinion in England which had supported the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, and had acquiesced in the repeal of the greater portion of 
Townshend’s Act, was now opposed to further concession. England, it 
was said, had sufficiently humiliated herself. The claims and the 
language of the colonial agitators excited profound and not unnatural 
indignation, and every mail from America brought news that New 
England, at least, was in a condition of virtual rebellion; that acts of 
Parliament were defied and disobeyed with the most perfect impunity ; 
that the representatives of the British Government were habitually 
exposed to the grossest insult, and reduced to the most humiliating 
impotence. . . . The time for temporising, it was said, was over. It 
was necessary to show that England possessed some real power of 
executing her laws and protecting her officers, and the Ministers were 
probably supported by a large majority of the English people when 
they resolved to throw away the scabbard and to exert all the powers of 
Parliament to reduce Massachusetts to obedience.’ (Lecky, cap. XI.) 


In this state of mind penal statutes for coercing the 
refractory colonists were passed with hardly any opposition. 
The port of Boston was closed ; capital offences of a political 
nature were made triable in England ; public meetings were 





* See Lecky, p. 134. 
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forbidden unless sanctioned by the Governor; limitations 
were placed upon trial by jury; and the executive power of 
the colony, instead of being entrusted entirely to representa- 
tives of the people, was placed in the hands of a body com- 
posed in part of popular representatives, in part of nominees 
of the Crown. The immediate effect of these ill-advised 
measures of 1774 was to unite the colonies generally in 
defence of Boston and Massachusetts, and in September of 
that year representatives elected by the Assemblies of all the 
provinces except Georgia met in Congress at Philadelphia. 
That body claimed, and was determined to obtain, redress of 
grievances and the abrogation of all measures which inter- 
fered with the freedom of their local legislatures ; but it ex- 
pressly repudiated all desire to bring about any separation 
trom the mother country. The colonists had recourse to 
arms in order to withstand British tyranny, not to achieve 
national independence; and even after Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill it appears that only a minority of the people 
had any wish whatever for separation. By the second Con- 
gress at Philadelphia in May 1775, professions of loyalty to 
the King were repeated, while money was provided and 
troops were raised to prosecute the war, and Washington 
was appointed comimander-in-chief of the insurgent forces, 
an appointment which, Mr. Lecky considers, brought about 
the ultimate success of the American Revolution far more 
than any other circumstance. 

While this was the state of opinion in the colonies, even 
after the passing of penal legislation and the shedding of 
blood by contending armies, what unhappy fate was it that 
prevented mutual understanding of each other’s position, 
and the arrival at some rational compromise which would 
have avoided the disruption of the empire? Lord North 
wanted to adopt conciliatory measures, and, on February 20, 
1775, a couple of months before the Battle of Lexington, 
proposed to the House of Commons a plan which went very 
far indeed to meet the energetic criticisms made by Charles 
ox on the ministerial policy a few days earlier. The pro- 
posal was to exempt entirely from parliamentary taxation 
any colony whose Assembly voted a sufficient contribution 
to the common defence of the empire; but the measure 
caused the greatest dissatisfaction among the supporters of 
the Ministry, and Charles Fox, seeing his opportunity, did his 
best to embarrass them still further by pointing out that, 
an irreconcileable difference existing between those who 
claimed the right to tax the American colonies and those 
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who denied it, half measures, instead of conciliating either 
party, would offend both. That, indeed, was exactly what 
had happened, and Lord North realised that with such 
uncertain backing from his own side, in the face of au 
Opposition which no measures of compromise could conciliate, 
he must perforce bow to the temper of the House of 
Commons, and adhere steadily for the future to the policy of 
repression. 

Mr. Lecky, differing with many historians, thinks, and 
moreover gives strong reasons for thinking, that Lord North 
on this occasion made a real and considerable step towards 
conciliation. ‘It was accepted as such by Governor Pownall, 
‘one of the ablest and most moderate defenders of the 
‘colonies in Parliament, and it was recommended to the 
‘ Americans by Lord Dartmouth in language of much force 
‘and evident sincerity.’ Some three years later, Lord 
North once more proposed to conciliate the colonists, and 
this time practically conceded to them everything they 
demanded except independence. Once more conciliation 
had come too late, the French alliance was virtually con- 
cluded, and terms which a little earlier would have been 
undoubtedly accepted were decisively rejected. Congress 
unanimously refused to treat except on the basis of a recog- 
nition of American independence, and Lord North’s Com- 
missioners, having e ffected nothing, returned to England. 

Professor Woodburn, in his introduction to Mr. Lecky’s 
volume, pays a deserved tribute to the author’s fairness and 
impartiality, and welcomes a history of the Revolution, ‘in 
‘itself good literature, written by an English historian who 
‘has other than American interests and reputations to 
‘consider, and whose purpose is not primarily, nor even 
‘ partially, the vindication of the American cause.’ The 
learned editor in his notes very properly takes occasion to 
point more fully to American authorities in support of the 
specially American view of certain characters and transac- 
tions. He believes ‘that Mr. Lecky’s pages themselves will 
‘furnish ample defence for the underlying and efficient 
‘causes of the American Revolution ;’ while as a lover of 
historical truth he deprecates the old American schoolbooks 
which conveyed such false and exaggerated conceptions 
‘of British despotism and tyranny.’ Mr. Lecky, it must 
be observed, maintains his judicial character throughout, 
not merely as between English and American, but as be- 
tween Whig and Tory. His great end is always and 
evidently to put aside prejudice, rational or party, to have 
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regard to facts, and to marshal the evidence upon which 
he comments so that his readers can themselves, to a great 
extent, test the value of his conclusions, 

Thronghout the American troubles, nine out of ten Ene- 
lishmen firmly believed that the loss of the colonies meant 
the decadence of Mngland, and that it was their duty as geod 
citizens to submit to every sacrifice rather than suffer dis- 
memberment of the empire. In this regard, Lord Chatham, 
not Fox, represented the feeling of the British people; and the 
King’s absolute refusal in the dark hours of 1778, when 
france had allied herself with the Americans, to place Lord 
Chatham at the head of the Government, Mr. Lecky con- 
demns in vigorous language. The conduct of the King on 
this oceasion was, he declares, more criminal than any other 
act of his whole reign, indeed ‘as criminal as any of those 
‘acts which led Charles I. to the seaffold.”” Chatham had 
repeatedly declared against American independence in lan- 
guage as strong as the King’s own. It was not, therefore, 
on the ground of a different American policy that Chatham 
was unacceptable, bu!) because his Ministry would have put 
an end to that system of personal government by the Sove- 
reign on which the King’s whole mind was bent. Probably 
it would, as a matter of fact, have made little difference had 
Chatham at that period formed a Government. It was then 
too late. Chatham himself was a dying man, the revolted 
colonies had long claimed their independence as the object 
of the war, and they were deeply pledged to France. 

Had Lord Chatham been called to power four years 
before, then, indeed, much good might have been done. In 
its origin the dispute between mother country and colonies 
was of a kind eminently fitted for adjustment and compro- 
mise. There was certainly no desire in England to tyrannise 
over the colonists in the matter of taxation; though the 
false ideas of commercial economy of the day made the 
trading interests of all colonies subservient to the supposed 
interests of the mother country. Englishmen desired that 
Americans should contribute to the general defence of the 
empire, and the wish was a reasonable one. Americans 
were rightly jealous of any external authority infringing on 
the privileges of taxation enjoyed by their local Assemblies. 
The two views might have been and ought to have been 
reconciled ; and were considerations of reason the sole 
determining factor in politics, the policy upheld by Chat- 
ham and Burke might, Mr, Lecky argues, very possibly have 
prevailed, 
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‘Pure reason, however, plays but a small part in politics, and the 
difficulty of carrying these plans into execution was enormous. 
Party animosities, divisions, and subdivisions; the personal interests 
of statesmen who wished to climb into office, and of agitators who 
wanted to retain or increase their power; the obstinacy of the Court, 
which was opposed to all concession to the colonies, and no less 
opposed to a consolidation of parties at home; the spirit of commercial 
monopoly, which made one class averse to all trade concessions; the 
heavy weight of the land tax, which made another class peculiarly 
indignant at the refusal of the colonists to bear the burden of their 
own defence; the natural pride of Parliament which had been re- 
peatedly insulted and defied; the anger, the jealousy, and the sus- 
picion which recent events had created on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
the doubts which existed in England about the extent to which the 
disloyal spirit of New England had permeated the cther colonies; the 
doubts which existed in America about which of the many sections of 
public opinion would ultimately obtain an ascendency; and finally, 
the weak characters, the divided opinions, the imperfect information, 
and the extremely ordinary capacities of the English ministers, must 
all be taken intv account. Lad Chatham been at the head of affairs 
and in the full force of his powers, conciliation might have been 
possible; but such a policy required a firm hand, an eagle eye, a 
great personal ascendency. 

A very striking portion of Mr. Lecky’s book consists of 
the evidence he produces that throughout the war the cause 
of American Independence had called forth very little general 
enthusiasm among the colonists, and he cites the highest 
American contemporary authority to support the conclusion 
at which he arrives, that without immediate and very ener- 
getic French assistance the colonists would not have prolonged 
the war, and even that the bulk of the inhabitants of Maryland, 
Georgia, and the Carolinas would have rejoiced if early in 
the year 1781 Washington and Greene had been captured, 
and the rebellion suppressed. 

It is clear that popular feeling in England should to some 
extent share the responsibility for carrying on the war, with 
the perverse obstinacy of the King and the evil tendencies of 
* the Bedfords.’ Just before the French joined the colonists, 
Sir George Savile wrote to Rockingham (January 7, 1777) 
freely admitting that they had behind them no public 
opinion, and that the British successes, hollow as he thought 
them, had converted almost every one in England to the war. 
‘The cause wears itself away by degrees from a question of 
‘ right and wrong between subjects to a war between us and 
‘a foreign nation, in which justice is never heard, because 
‘ love of one’s country, which is a more favourite virtue, is 
‘on the other side.’ It was the same in all ranks, and the 
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House of Commons, imperfect as was the system of repre- 
sentation, reflected truthfully the general opinion. When 
reverses came and continued, opinion changed, as unter 
such circumstances it always will, men finding theniselves 
forced, whether they like it or not, to reconsider from the 
beginning the grounds of a policy which it was impossible 
to deny had disastrously failed. Lord North’s Administra- 
tion endured for years in spite of its failures and mismanage- 
ment, because it represented the popular desire to maintain 
the integrity of the empire. Thus, immediately after the 
fall of Lord North, Sir Gilbert Elliot writes to his brother 
Hugh that the cause of the removal of the late Ministry was 
its uniform want of success and the state of despair to which 
even the most sanguine were reduced. ‘This cause, he says, 
might have been expected much sooner to have produced its 
effect. 

‘One circumstance only prolonged the power of the Administration, 
which, without it, must have fallen in a much earlier period of our 
disgraces. It was the wish of Great Britain to recover America, 
Government aimed, at least, at this object, which the Opposition re- 
jected. Those, therefore, who thought the war just and practicable, 
however much they may be dissatisfied with the abilities of the 
Ministers or disgusted with their mismanagement or misfortunes, had 
yet no choice left them, for they were the only men left who would 
attempt the recovery of the colonies. This 1 take to have been the 
true bond between Parliament and the late Ministry, and the true key 
to its otherwise unaccountable longevity. For if it had more lives 
than a cat, they must all have dropped some campaigns ago, if the 
cause I have mentioned had not preserved them.* 


The truth of Savile’s observation should be called to mind 
in mitigation of the severity of censure often passed upon 
Charles Fox for his want of patriotism in sympathising with 
the Americans in the War of Independence against his own 
countrymen. In his view, and in that of those who acted 
with him, the war was a civil war, and Washington was as 
much his own countryman as Burgoyne or Cornwallis. 
Most assuredly at the beginning of hostilities the Opposition 
was fully entitled so to hold; but after the war had lasted 
for years, after the colonies had become allied with France 
and Spain, and when Great Britain was fighting not merely 
for the maintenance of empire, but for its own existence, 
popular opinion justly and severely condemned language 
which displayed the violence of party prejudice much more 
than a cosmopolitan love of abstract right and justice. 








* Lady Minto’s ‘ Life and Letters of Sir G, Elliot.’ 
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It is of course only with the commencement of the Ameri- 
can Revolution that Sir George Trevelyan at present deals ; 
for the volume ends with the evacuation of Boston, some 
four months before the Declaration of Independence; and, 
therefore, before the revolution had taken definite shape. 
On the history of the decade, 1766-1776, he has written a 
brilliant essay which will be read with avidity and delight 
by multitudes of readers on both sides of the Atlantic. He 
has not sought to lay before us new matter, but rather to 
bring out in glowing colours the conclusions to which his 
own study of the period has brought him. 

Mr. Lecky’s purpose was a different one. It was to bring 
before us the evidence, gleaned from his researches into vast 
masses of records, American and English, both as to what 
actually happened, and as to the way in which events were 
regarded by men of different political sympathies at the 
time. With this evidence before him he then proceeds to 
comment, with the impartiality of a judge, upon the causes 
which led to the disruption of the empire and the establish- 
ment of American independence. On both sides in the great 
conflict, though the British were fundamentally in the wrong, 
lie sees matter for praise and for blame, and we are glad to 
find that, by doing justice to the American ‘loyalists’ of 
last century, he has not lost the respect of patriotic 
Aunierican citizens of the present day. 

The great quarrel which rent the Anglo-Saxon race in 
twain was of all the political events of last century the most 
important in future consequences to the world. It is well 
that its causes should be studied by English historians, who 
are not mere men of letters, but who are concerned in the 
active political life of our own day. We hope it will not be 
long before Sir George Trevelyan resumes his labours and 
presents us with another equally interesting volume on the 
vreat American Revolution. 


We regret that by an error the name of Mr. Macgregor Laird was 
mentioned in an article of our number of last October, upon ‘ The Euro- 
‘ pean Powers in West Africa,’ as one of those who promoted the Niger 
expedition in 1841. A member of Mr. Laird’s family has written to 
call our attention to the fact that Mr. Laird attacked the scheme, on 
grounds afforded by his previous African experience, in the ‘ West- 
‘minster Review’ (No. 66), before the expedition departed, and 
actually made a publie protest at the farewell meeting held in Exeter 
Hall, incurring thereby considerable odium. 


No. COCLXXXVIIL. will be published in April 





